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Rugby  Union  International:  England  26  New  Zealand  26 


Rampant  England  break  the  mould 


Robert  Armstrong  at 
- Twickenham 

t ■■  NGIAND  can  look  forward 
| gw  to  the  Five  Nations  Charapi- 
■■i  onship  and  next  year's  tour  to 
New  Zealand  with  confidence  after 
stunning  the  All  Blacks  and  quite 
! possibly  themselves  in  a perfor- 
j mance  of  panache  and  intensity  last 
weekend. 

Though  they  dissipated  a 23-9 
half-time  lead,  and  with  it  the 
prospect  of  a momentous  victory, 
they  did  enough  in  this  clif Changing 
contest  to  suggest  it  may  be  a water- 
shed in  the  cultural  revolution  of 
their  coach  Clive  Woodward. 

The  learning  curve  of  newcomers 
such  as  Matt  Perry,  Darren  Gar- 
forth  and  David  Rees  steepened 
sharply  under  the  leadership  of 
Lawrence  Dallaglio,  who  had  proba- 
bly his  finest  game  for  his  country. 

Little  wonder  that  Woodward, 
whose  ball-ln-hand  strategy  was  glo- 
riously vindicated,  insisted  that  the 
relevant  match  statistic  was  the  3-2 
try  count  in  England's  favour,  some-  i 
thing  that  seemed  an  impossible  | 
dream  before  the  kick-off. 

"After  playing  the  All  Blacks  to  a 
standstill,  Christmas  will  feel  good," 
he  said.  "However,  we  have  to  go 
through  ull  this  again  next  summer 
when  we  play  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  New  Zealand  twice.  We 
nre  capable  of  massive  performances 
like  this  but  we  are  still  a long  way 
ofi  matching  the  All  Blacks  or 
l Springboks  over  a series  of  Tests.” 

| Woodward  especially  hailed  his 
captain  and  the  emergency  stand- 
off Paul  Grayson.  “Lawrence  had  an 


On  the  charge  . . . Dallaglio,  centre,  hacks  through  for  England’s  third  try 
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outstanding  game  and  is  a fantastic 
leader.  Grayson  was  outstanding. 
He  organised  the  game  well  and 
stood  ‘in  the  hole’,  enabling  the 
back  row  to  play." 

Never  before  has  Twickenham 
given  vent  to  such  euphoria  over  a 
drown  Test,  coming  as  it  did  after 
five  mulches  without  an  England 
win.  The  conservative  mould  of 
English  rugby  was  broken  in  many 
ways:  players  kept  the  ball  on  the 
move  instead  of  kicking  penalties, 

, the  fly-half  Grayson  stood  right  up 
I in  the  faces  of  the  All  Blacks.  At 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Araucaria 


half-time  the  six  replacements  oper- 
ated as  unofficial  cheerleaders  on  a 
trot  around  the  perimeter. 

Woodward,  who  looked  more  like 
an  enthusiastic  anorak  than  a 
national  coach  as  he  celebrated 
each  try,  revealed  that  the  players 
had  been  set  n target  of  35  points  to 
defeat  the  All  Blacks. 

Had  the  tourists  taken  a couple  of 
first-half  chances.  England  would 
surely  have  been  in  trouble  alter  the 
interval;  in  the  event  their  20  points 
in  die  opening  19  minutes  proved 
I just  enough  to  stave  off  defeat 


4 Cry  ol  cat,  bad  or  otherwise, 
eaten  by  dog  on  the  way  back 

(8.5) 

6 Loaf  with  Blur,  vaguely,  at  golf 
match  (4-4) 

7 Getting  entry  Into  spelling?  (10) 

8 Give  way  and  have  a way  with  a 
team  (6,5) 

10  Trento  on  Capri?  It  could  be 
Felixstowe  (9,4) 

1 3 Time  off  for  graduates  going  up 
on  a Baltic  cruise  (10) 

14  Leave  the  funny  round  sails  OK? 

(5.5) 

1 7 The  black,  not  the  quick  thorn! 
(4-4) 

20  Pole  newly  off  to  college  (6)  . 

22  I don't  believe  In  the  resurrection 
of  this  body  (4) 

23  The  other  side  of  the  yard  (4) 


However,  the  result  of  this  unre- 
lenting clash  was  less  significant 
than  the  adventurous  manner  of  ils 
achievement.  Three  tries  in  a mind- 
boggling  1 1 minutes  by  David  Rees, 
Richard  Hill  and  Dallaglio  exposed 
uncharacteristic  hesitancy  in  the  All 
Blacks  defence  which  was  brought 
under  control  only  after  they  had 
fallen  behind  203.  Later,  when  the 
tourists  were  winning  ruck  after 
ruck  with  clinical  efficiency.  Eng- 
land managed  to  keep  the  expected 
torrent  of  New  Zealand  points  down 
to  a trickle,  notably  in  the  final  lialf- 
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hour.  “We  played  so  fast  that  there 
were  plenty  of  shattered  bodies  by 
half-time,"  said  Woodward. 

The  All  Blacks  seemed  unsure 
whether  to  be  disappointed  by  their 
failure  to  win  the  second  Test  or  re- 
lieved at  clawing  buck  a 17-point 
deficit.  At  the  start  of  the  second 
half,  with  the  emotional  swell  of 
Elgar  ringing  in  their  ears,  John 
Hart's  badly  milled  side  seemed  to 
have  a mountain  to  climb,  yet 
shrewdly-worked  tries  by  Andrew 
Mehrtcns  — he  also  kicked  16 
points  — and  Waller  Little  put  the 
tourists  within  sight  of  what  would 
have  been  another  victory  in  a year 
in  which  they  have  been  unbeaten. 

“I  have  to  applaud  the  way  Eng- 
land played,"  said  the  Now  Zealand 
captain  Justin  Marshall.  “It  was  a 
good,  lough,  free-flowing  match. 
Our  ball  retention  was  shocking  but 
we  knew  things  would  pick  up  pro- 
vided we  stuck  with  the  ball  We 
made  four  or  five  scoring  chances' 

Though  it  was  easy  to  sympathise 
with  Dallaglio's  claim  that  England 
■'definitely  should  have  won",  analy- 
sis of  the  crucial  phases  indicates 
the  opposite:  the  All  Blacks  crossed 
the  gain  line  42  times  to  England* 
lib  won  tile  ball  in  open  play  71 1 
limes  to  England's  4b;  won  17  line 
outs  to  England’s  five;  and  spent 
nearly  50  of  the  »2  minutes  played 
in  England's  half. 

Anyone  doubting  that  New  j 
Zealand  still  lop  the  pecking  order 
should  be  reminded  that  South 
Africa  (twice),  Australia  (twice)  and 
England  (at  Old  Trafford)  have  all 
heel  1 well  beaten  by  Mai  l's  team  in 
tin-  past  six  uiuiiths.  Possibly  11^ , 
disappointing  from  England's  point  | 
of  view  was  their  meagre  return  of  1 
two  penalty  goals  in  the  final  hour 
when  their  fitness  was  shown  to  ne 
short  uf  tin*  intensive  pace  at  wtudi 
they  wished  to  play. 


Scotland  10  South  Africa  68 


Scotland  slide  to  new  low 


Across 

I Cry  of  pain  In  uncovered 
carriage  (8) 

5 Where  tea  (say)  is  sweet?  (6) 

9 Molecularnumberfoltowlng 
nlght-fller  in  Finnish  (9) 

II  Result  rather  reveals  extreme  (5) 
12  Doctor,  giving  a pig  a chance  to 

fly,  died:  back  to  It,  then?  (7-5) 

15  A drink  to  Uly  (4) 

16  Black  hair  Is  right  to  break 
impasses  (IQ 

18  A smashing  place  for  recycling 
(6,4) 

19  Feedback  from  Arthurian  maid 

(4)  . 


21  Back  on  the  field  there  may  be 
mercy  (6-7) 

24  Smoke  from  motor,  about  one 
gramme  (5) 

25  Perform  at  Mach  2,  possibly — 
the  end  Is  In  sight  (9) 

26  Carrier  for  children?  Rubblshl  (6) 

27  Street  mentioned  by  eleglst, 

finally  barbed  (6-3)  . 

Down 

1 Transport  supremo  to  perform 
on  the  street  (4) 

2 Take  a point  of  dress  (4) 

3 Improvement  to  appear  Inverted 
(6) 


Last  week’s  solution 
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ago,  but  conceding  10  tries  on  battered  Rob 

their  own  doorstep  is  less  easy  to  the  Western  ProvfoceW®*^ 
explain  away.  The  hawks  In  the  formance  as  the  best  ne  ™ 
ongoing  olubs-yersus-districts  seen  by  a full-back.  .1^ 
argument, now  hove  more  than  The  Springboks,  !"  U*  l(? 

enough  ammunition  to  fire  at  of  their  coach  Nick 

their  critics.  ■ \ ■ . ; • ;ceeded  all  our  expectsP^  ..  {,; 

; , There  is  already  knee-jerk  talk . their  tour  of  Eurqpc^^^gJ  | 
ofemp  toying  a coach  from  over-  • amassed  an'WtfflPriftpf"'  A- 
:Bea8f  which  shows  how  quickly  ; tries  in  flyp  Tegta.; , , ; 
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Robert  Kltson  at  Murrayfield 

SHORT  of  burning  effigies  of 
the  coach  Richie  Dixon  on 
the  pavements  of  Princes  Street, 
it  is  hard  to  see  where  Scotland 
go  from  here.  As  they  stumble 
from  otic  mauling  to  die  next, 
precious  few  excuses  remnln  on 
the  shelves  this  Christmas. 

The  lower-fibre  diet  of  Five 
Nations  rugby  is  unlikely  to  ease 
the  hollow  feeling  In  the  pit  of 
Caledonian  stomachs.  The  real- 
ists know  that  record  defeats  In 
each  of  their  last  three  outings, 
by  an  aggregate  margin  of  152- 
38,  have  swept  aside  the  last  of 
the  sandbags  protecting  the  shal- 
low pool  of  Scottish  playing  tal- 
ent It  is  scant  consolation  that 
the  humiliation  here  proved,  in 
many  ways,  easier  to  digest  than 
the  Wallaby  dibdde  three  weeks 
ago;  when  you  are  numb  already, 
pain  is  a relative  concept 
Scotland  have  leaked  more 
than  60  points  before  at  Test 
level,  losing  62-31  to  Ne^v 
Zealand  in  Dunedin  17  months 
ago,  but  conceding  10  tries  on 
their  own  doorstep  is  less  easy  to 
explain  away.  The  hawks  in  the 
ongoing  olubs-yersus-districts 
argument, now  have  more  than 
enough  ammunition  to  fire  at 
;their  critics.  • ( • . 

; , There  Is  already  knee-jerk  talk 
ofemp  toying  a coach  from  over- 
seas, which  shows  how  quickly 


die  tide  has  turned  since  the 
lions  tour.  If  Ian  McGecchan 
and  J im  Teller,  those  tried  and 
trusted  alchemists,  cannot 
staunch  die  bleeding,  which 
pensive  wizards  do  tile  Scotfl  I* 
lend  turning  to? 

'flic  result  from  Twickenham  • 
and  Uie  swaths  of  einptysen**  . ■ 
merely  compounded  the  Serf®1 
Rugby  Union’s  misery,  ; 

not  fool  even  the  regulars  for 
long,  and  official  estimates  ol  a .| 
50,000  attendance,  like 
margin,  looked  horribly  i^ ' 

Against  Australia  the  ScoteJ”  , 

in  29  points  in  the  second  W i 
and  thought  the  sky  had  WjL  . 
against  the  Springboks  ; 

South  Africa  ruthlessly  espWJ0 , 
the  increasing  gaps  just  as 
had  against  France.  ~ 

Their  back  three  ofPeriTj 
Montgomery,  James  Smaji 
Pieter  Rossouw  shared  Bye  , 
and  must  now  be  i****?S  i 
side  Cullen,  Wilson  WjT* 

Montgomery’s  26-poW^^] 
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Asia  crisis 
hits  West’s 
economies 


A ' / 


A $400  bn  gamble  with  world’s  food 


Alex  Brummer 

THE  crisis  in  Asia’s  financial  mar- 
kets will  lead  to  a sharp  down- 
turn in  growth  among  Western 
economies  next  year,  according  to 
an  authoritative  forecast  issued  this 
week. 

As  a result  of  the  turbulence,  out- 
put in  Japan  will  drop  2 per  cent  this 
year  and  next,  while  growth  among 
all  the  larger  industrial  countries,  in- 
cluding Britain,  will  be  L per  cent 
below  previous  forecasts  in  L9V)S. 

The  gloomy  predictions  are  con- 
tained in  the  respected  world  eco- 
nomic milluok  forecast  Irmn  ihv 
l’aris-based  Urbanisation  tor  Ecu-  ■ 
mimic  Gi-opf-rntion  and  Develop-  ■ 
iiu_.nl.  It  suggests  that  the  imparl  ol  i 
ilit-  events  in  the  Pacific  will  hi-  tin  j 
more  severe  than  has  generally  i 
been  recognised. 

Western  finance  ministers  have  i 
been  seeking  l«»  play  down  the  1 
i impact  of  the  Asian  crisis.  tearing  i 
1 loss  ol  cunlidein-e  in  Western  stuck  ■ 
I markets  and  the  global  ecuimnw.  i 
But  the  OECD  i joints  out  that  mi-  I 


John  Vidal  and  Mark  Milner 

SIX  giant  agrochemical  corp- 
orations are  poised  to  domi- 
nate world  food  production 
with  genetically  engineered  food. 
The  result  could  be  millions  of 
farmers  unemployed,  poor  countries 
losing  whole  export  markets,  a con- 
sumer revolt  in  Europe,  and  concen- 
tration of  farming  in  fewer  hands. 

The  scale  and  speed  of  the  food 
revolution  gathering  pace  in  the 
United  States  is  surprising  govern- 
ments, industry  and  analysts.  The 
companies  claim  that  more  than 


However,  international  consumer 
groups  advise  caution  anti  say  that 
scientific,  ethical  and  social  concerns 
are  being  swept  aside.  “Scientists 
and  industry  are  making  decisions 
on  behalf  of  consumers  with  mini- 
mal public  debate."  said  Julie  Shep- 
herd of  the  Consumers  Association. 

“This  will  add  to  hunger,”  said 
Professor  Vantlana  Shiva,  director 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  re- 
search institute  in  Delhi.  “Millions 
of  small  farmers  without  access  to 
the  technologies  or  to  global  mar- 
kets will  be  unable  to  compete.” 

In  an  analysis  of  the  changes  tak- 


30  million  acres  of  genetically  engi-*-  ing  place;  in  . the  global  food  indus- 
neered  crops  have  been  planted  this  try,  the  Guardian  has  found: 


year,  more  than  three  times  as  □ A revolving  door  between  the  US 
many  as  in  1996  and  10  times  the  government  and  the.  biotech  rndus- 
acreage  of  1995.  'The  market  is  ex-  try,  ....  • . ■ ' 

P« ted  to  double  again  next  year,”  .□  Heavy  lobbying  to  rewrite  world 
said  a spokesman  for  Monsanto,  the.  food  safety  standards  In  . favour  of 
chemical  and  biotechnology  firm.  bloteahnology;  ; ■ 

In  Britain,  trial  crops  have  been  p New  laws  protecting  the  US  food 
grown  for  several  years  and  the  first  Industry  from  criticism;,  , ■» 

commercial  releases  of  genetically  □ Unexpected  environmental,  prob- 
engineered  seeds  are  expected  to  lems;  , ; ■ 
w approved  by  the  European  Union  1 □ .Legal  contracts  locking  farmers 
early  next  year. , . . ■ into  .corporate  control  of  production; 

The  $8  billion  investment  led  by  ! □ Attempts  ,by  the  world’s  leading 
I US-based  Monsanto,  with  interna-  PR  firms  to  massage  debate  In 


honal  conglomerates  Novartis,  Agro- . 
Evo.  Dupont,  Zeneca  and  Dow 
behind  it,  raises  questions  of  corpor- 
ate influence  on  governments.  The 
dnve  to  push  genetic,  engineering 
bw  involved  heavy  lobbying  of  trade 

organlsationsrregiilatory  bodies,  law- 
makers, the  media  and  consumers. 

The  companies  claim  that  the 
new  technologies  are  eavirohmen-, 
bmy  Wendly  and  will  .lead' fo  health  : 
benefits,  an  end  to.  world  hunger,  ^ 
ani/Jdu(ied  use'of  pesticides.  • 
there's  no  crop  or  person  thaf 
cannot  benefit  There’s  a tide  of  his- 
tory tornmg.You  Can  took  back,  or 
““  you're  going;  to  feCd  thq 
world,  Monsanto  Said.’ 


favour  of  genetic  engineering; 


The  food  Revolution 


U’llie  use  uf  world  organisations  to 
challenge  governments  opposing 
genetically  modified  crops; 

□ Consumers  being  given  no  effec- 
tive choice  of  foods: 

LI  Fears  that  the  economies  of 
developing  countries  will  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  revolution  is  based  on  simple 
gene  manipulation  that  modifies 
seeds  to  resist  herbicides  patented 
by  the  same  companies.  In  a few 
years  it  in  exacted  to  move  into 
hitherto  unimaginable  foods. 

Behind  the  vision  of  more  pro- 
ductive crops  needing  fewer  pesti- 
cides, a fierce,  battle  1b  being  fought  | 

over  food  production.  The  prize  for 
the  USdominated  industry  is  a 
$400  billion-a-year  global  market 

Their  combined  power  to  domF-- 
nate  world  markets  is  awesome,”  a 
UN  economist  said.  “The  train  has 
already  left  the  station,  It  is  practi- 
cally  unstoppable  ri6W." 

Bioteclmology  wil\  eqgble  the  US. 
to  dominate ' markets  further' arid 
will  stimulate  its  economy.  The 
UN’s  International  Labour, Organi- 
sation predicts' that' the  food,  revolu- 
tion will  be  established,; globally 
within  10  years,  with  enormous  con- 
• sequences.  .Apiculture  represents 


‘Their  combined  power 

■ V|  , j . j • 

to  dominate  world  : 
markets  Is  awesome. 

; The  train  has  already 
, left  the  station.  > 

! it  Is  practically 
unstoppable  now’ 

J i economist 


65  per  cent  of  the  global  economy. 

The  UN's  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organism  ion  expects  great  social 
and  economic  changes.  “It  is  not 
possible  to  hope  that  there  will  be 
job  creation  with  the  new  techno- 
logies,"  a spokesman  said.  "It  will 
fundamentally  affect  fanning  every- 
where and  play  a large  part  in  the 
future  of  Ihe  poorest.” 

Tlie  McKinsey  Business  Quar- 
terly report  says:  “The  world  Is 
about  to  witness  a revolution.  The 
science  is  now  in  the  hands  of  large, 
well-funded,  agricultural,  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  giants  which 
are  poised  to  move  from  a handful 
'of  products  on  the  market  today  to  a 
full  menu  In  Five  years’  time.  Bio- 
technology is  revolutionising  the 
food  chain." 

This  week  senior  players  in  the 
British  food  industry  expressed 
new  concerns  for  genetically  modi- 
fied foods.  A spokesman  for  the 
Consumers  Association  arid:  “It  Is 
assumed  that  new  foods  are  ade- 
quately controlled.  But  legislation  in 
titis  area  has  come  late  and  is  inade- 
quate to  address  all  consumer  con-  | 
cerns,” 

; There  are  only  two  products  on 
British  supermarket  shelves  obvi- 
ously produced  by  genetic  modifica- 
tlon  — tomato  puree  sold  by 
'Safeway  and  Sainsbury’s,  and  Co-op 
vegetarian  cheese.  Both  ore  suitably 
labelled.  The  Consumers  Associa- 
■ tion  says  a wide  range  of  foods,  in- 
cluding soya . . products, ' . contains 
genetically  modified  ingredients, 
but  these  are  unidentifiable  because 
'of mixing.  % , ...  • . . 

: Resistance  tp  genetically  piodi- 
fled  foods  is  grpwiiig  iq  Edrope  arid 
the  developing  countries,  uniting 
. consumer  and  enyi  ronment  groups. 

Trial  crops  are  being  sabotaged.- ■ ■ 

t Monsanto's  harvest,  page  19 


less  prompt  and  adequate  measures 
ore  taken  in  llu*  Pacific,  (he  crisis 
could  create  “serious  economic 
difficulties". 

The  OECD’s  forecast  comes  at  a 
critical  lime.  Despite  a record  $57  bil- 
lion International  Monetary  Fund 
rescue  package  for  South  Korea, 
Southeast  Asian  leaden*  this  week 
demanded  more  help  from  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  Japan  in  an  at- 
tempt to  stem  tlie  tide  of  turbulence. 

The  only  brighter  note  amid  Ihv 
recent  gloom  was  provided  by 
South  Korea,  where  financial  mar- 
kets rose  sharply  bn  Monday  as 
fears  eased’ that  the  controversial 
IMF  ball-out  may  not  be  enough  to 
pul!  the  country  back  from  debt 
defoult 


Kyoto  glvoft  US  3 

licence  to  pollute 

Carlos  the  Jackal  4 

defies  French  court  < 

Britain  Jailing  11 

child  refugees 

Fay  Weldon  on  .22 

feminism  too  far 

E.IAlamein^  23 

killing  fields 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Playing  Russian  roulette 
with  the  planet’s  future 


iAM  quite  iirepared  to  accept  that 
* United  States,  with  Its  huge, 
welt-developed  consumer  market 
and  vast  appetite  for  products,  is  a 
utfttor  force  driving  the  world  eco- 
nomy ever  onwards  towards  greater 
growth  and  economic  prosperity 
(December  7).  It  is  also  a sad  fact 
that  other  industrial  countries,  espe- 
cially in  Europe  and  Japan,  have  ex- 
ploited this  situation  the  most, 
extracting  much  more  benefit  than 
poorer  countries  still  struggling  to 
develop. 

However,  I cannot  accept  that 
llSrJS  good  for  our  world,  or  that 
tne  US  is  providing  tin  essential  ser- 
vice that  we  should  all  be  grateful 
for.  if  a man  is  holding  a gun  to  your 

, .,l  1S  consolation  that  you 
sold  him  the  bullets. 

(We  all  have  to  accept,  in  the  devel- 
oped and  developing  world,  that  it  is 
me  modern  global  economic  sys- 
tem. with  its  obsessive  drive  towards 
consumer-led  economic  growth,  that 
is  destroying  the  planet.  We  are  all 
pointing  a gun.  of  our  own  creation 
Jit  the  planet.  And  with  every  addi- 
tion  to  the  vast  detritus  of  pollution 
[ mat  mis  our  environment,  we  take 
another  step  closer  to  the  moment 
when  we  pull  the  trigger. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that 
consumer  [lower,  especially  US 
consumer  power,  could  force  Hie 
world  economy  on  to  a [ess  destruc- 
tive course,  but  we  all  know  that 
consumer  demand  is  determined 
more  by  the  marketing  depart- 
ments of  big  manufacturers  than  by 

5J  ;nri,or  Musical  priori- 
“ of  course  the  same  big 
manufacturers  that  set  President 

fcretice5  * *!ie  Kyoto  «»■ 

It'S  Williams, 

Kofii,  Vauiauashi.  Japan  1, 


GO VERNAtENTS  and  duiosaur 
coruoratimis. 


■ ^ „ uuiuaum 

: corporations,  especially  in  the 

't  United  States,  have  become  the 
a doom-mongers  by  claiming  the  re- 
i-  spouse  to  climate  change  Inevitably 
r 3Pel]s  disaster  for  the  rich 
f economies. 

r . to  very  substantial  green- 
- bouse  gas  reductions  are  possible  at 

zero  cost  or  with  economic  gains  — 

, mostly  through  efficient  use  of  en- 
i ergy  and  transport,  combined  heat 
and  power,  and  the  best  renew- 
I ables. 

Europe  should  now  teach  the 
Amencans  a lesson  by  unilaterally 
adopting  a challenging  target  to  re 
auce  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and 
meeting  it  by  using  the  best  techno- 
logies and  enlightened  market- 
oased  policies. 

. ™s  will  stimulate  new  efficien- 
cies  in  European  economies  that 
will  create  jobs,  wealth  and  export 
markets  that  are  compatible  with 
the  eventual  stability  of  the  climate 
— at  die  expense  of  US  competitive- 
ness. In  doing  so,  Europe  will  show 
I developing  countries  that  profligacy 
and  waste  are  barriers,  not  pre- 
requisites, to  development. 

Job  losses  and  economic  damage 
wU  anse  only  if  the  early  response 
Co  climate  clinnge  is  based  on  wildly 
expensive  and  inappropriate  techno- 
logies such  ns  solar  pholovoltaics. 
The  promotion  of  PV  by  some  envi-  , 
ronmenlai  groups  has  strengthened  , 
the  hand  of  those  who  claim  that  re-  > 
sending  to  climate  change  is  pro-  i 
hibitively  expensive  for  the  next  20 
to  30  years.  Some  oil  companies  E 
have  even  jumped  on  the  solar  < 

?h^ag0r1,  a-  lcast  throu«h  *eir  t 
hetoric.  precisely  to  offer  jam  to-  j, 

morrow  and  oil  today.  | 

There  is  a way  out  of  the  green-  0 

llt,usc’  but  rather  than  to^own  t 


technology  diktats,  it  is  market 
mechanisms  sucli  ns  emissions 
rratluig,  energy  market  reform  and 
■t  shift  of  taxes  from  work  and 
investment  to  pollution  that  will 
force  the  right  technologies  into  die 
market. 

I Clive  Bates, 

London 

~J~HE  Australian  government  must 
/ take  considerable  blame  for  the 
failure  of  Kyoto  to  set  worthwhile 
greenhouse  targets. 

Australia,  a relatively  wealthy 
country,  has  failed  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  reducing  its  emissions. 
This  is  not  a win  for  Australia;  it  is  a 
toss  for  our  planet. 

industry  spokesperson 
stated  that  any  reduction  in  coal 
sales  to  Japan  will  be  compensated 
tor  by  increased  sales  to  other  Asian 
countries.  Another  shocking  state- 
ment came  from  a land  clearer  from 
yueensland.  who  said  that  he  ex- 
pected the  only  thing  to  stop  his  work 
was  when  he  ran  out  of  trees  to  clear. 

Bob  Hoi/ieniess-Roddam. 

Austins  Ferry,  Tasmania,  Australia 


Ecclestone  and  the  e„sls  „|  (he 
event  iiselr.  Tile  Victorian  govern- 
ment lias  so  far  subsidised  the 
event,  a vehicle  far  a full  nmge  of 
tobacco  advertising  inside  mid  uul- 
aide  the  track,  to  the  Imie  of  more 
than  Ab75  million  t$TXJ  million).  t„ 
add  to  the  enormity  of  the  affair,  the 
event  is  actually  run  in  a public  park 
designed  lor  healthy  recreation. 

, Australian  minister  for 
health,  Michael  Wooldridge,  has 
only  recently  rejected  Hie  recom- 
mendation of  two  reports  that  nil  ex- 
emptions from  the  act  banning 
tobacco  sponsorship  of  sorting  and 

So  raTf  e,vents  be  l,hased  0l|l  ^ 

■ Unfortunately,  thaL  decision 
allowed  the  British  Labour  govern- 
ment to  point  to  Australian  policy  to 
help  justify  its  capitulation  to  the 
Formula  One  lobby. 

David  Littlewood. 

Albert  Park.  Victoria,  Australia 
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DfUlAh,l)  HAU.  Writes  of  Hj., 
/J  mgs  Kan  in  zu  Banda  of  Mate 
(Obdiiary,  December  7)  iK 
1:‘sl  •*»  Vein  s of  his  long  life  k! 
p aettl  hm1  in  a line  with  the likM/o 
Idi  Ainiu,  albeit  slightly  behind 
In  one  respect,  however.  IdiAnm 1 
sdllas  some  way  before  him  fa.. 

7 s.cy,usi°n  of  lus  Jeddah  exiJeto  ■ 
hike  Ins  seal  among  the  tyram-M 
ol  Africa:  as  the  latest  eSj: 
Chambers  Biographical  Dictionary ' 

iclls  us.  in  191W -‘his  latest  wife  W 

him  lus  43rd  child".  • 

Helmut  IVivst,  ; 

Daltmamisweiler.  Germany 

hAARL  LAWSON  is  righl  to  be 
• v l concerned  bv  iIip  i... 


Kyoto  deal  ‘leaves 
US  free  to  pollute’ 
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TSE«  °?enin*  Par«Srapli  of  Vera 

/ HaI!ers  article  (Military  service 
loses  appeal  in  Italy,  November  30) 
implies  that  young  men  in  Italy  con- 
h-iye  to  get  out  of  their  compulsory 
military  service  by  masking  as  con- 
scientious objectors.  This  gives  a 

C°u£?ely  mis,eflding  impression 
While  1 agree  that  the  50.000  who 
applied  for  conscientious  objector 
status  are  unlikely  all  to  be  pacifists, 
ft  ,mJ>r!ty  certainly  strongly  ob- 
ect  to  the  inanity  of  10  montlis  spent 
twiddling  dieir  thumbs  in  barracks, 
often  at  the  mercy  of  low-level  teas- 
ing or  bullying  by  older  recruits  or 
ca^r  soldiers  others  perhaps  ob- 
ject to  the  debased  behaviour  of 
some  recruits  when  taking  part  in 

the  UN  mission  to  Somalia 

J"  J r/ntry  *,,ere  nneniploy- 
ment  both  for  qualified  and  unquali- 
fied youngsters  is  very  high  and 
where  there  is  little  tradition  of  vol- 
untary service  in  the  community, 
surely  a national  programme  which 
enables  young  people  to  get  their 
irst  taste  of  a job  and/or  serving  in 
the  community  is  worth  encourag- 
ing.  Personally,  I believe  it  should 

aS2;“n8",ei'ta 

Milan,  Italy 


A CCQRDING  to  Stuart  Macken- 
Ye  know  tobacco  kills.  Do 
we?  If  it  does,  it  is  in  a very  different 
way  from  the  way  a bullet  or  a knife 
ora  fast  car  kills.  I have  been  smok- 
ing for  more  than  50  yearo  and  must 
nave  consumed  more  than  500,000 
cigarettes,  not  to  mention  a few  hun- 
dred cigars  and  pounds  of  pipe  to- 
bacco.  bo  even  if  we  do  know  thal 
tobacco  kills,  we  equally  know  thal 
it  s not  very  good  at  the  job. 

Tobacco  also  gives  life,  as  can  be 
teshfied  by  nullions  of  smallholder 
farmers  in  remote  parts  of  Africa 
and  Asia. 

Mr  Mackenzie  assumes  that  anv 
other  sponsors  of  sporting  events 
would  have  less  malign  effects  Hum 
no  tobacco  manufacturers  — 
highly  dubious  assumption.  If,  which 
is  rar  from  proven,  sponsorship  of 
sporting  events  by  tobacco  compa- 
nies encourages  kids  to  smoke,  per- 
haps we  should  support  it  mi  Hie 
equally  unproven  assumption  that  i,> 

I «s  an  aginative  |o  1]iarijuana 

and  other  more  harmful  substances! 
Don  Pearson, 

Accra,  Ghana 


I VI  concerned  by  the  attempt  by. 
lawyers  to  acquire  monopoly  rights! 
m Diana’s  face  and  name  (A  down- 
payment on  the  People's  Princess™ 
December  14).  The  good  newsisttui 
their  attempt  will  almost  certainly  fail 
For  a trade  mark  to  be  registered  J 
under  the  Trade  Marks  Ad  19tM,  it ' r 
must  be  capable  of  distinguishing 
one  trading  entity  from  another- 
The  saturation  use-  of  Diana's  fare 
and  name  image  have  made  themin' 
law  public  properly:  nobody  assod' 
ates  either  with  a particular  manu- 
facturer or  distribution  channel. 
Andrew  Clay, 

Ueds 
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* Why  Australia 
loves  tobacco 

S™T MACKENZIE  (Decem- 
^ her  7)  should  now  redirect  his 
attention  to  the  policies  of  tlTe  con- 
servative governments  in  his  own 
state  and  country,  Victoria  and  Aus- 
tralia; governments  that  respect 

and  ffrant  exeu,Ptions 
from  the  bans  on  tobacco  sponsor 
ship  of  sport  At  least  Tony  Blair  can 

gE**  R weU-estab- 

lished  high-technology"  industry. 

Australian  governments  are 
merely  desperate  to  win  and  retain 
=(s  that  can  be  jusrtw™' 

Th*  wr  fro?0?on  tourism.  I 
The  1996  Ausbalian  Grand  Prix  in 

feet  attracted  only  3,300  interna- 

honal  visitors,  and  this  figure  proba- 

blymduded  teams  and  media. 

. What  ^ perhaps  worse,  the  Victo- 
nan  government  fiilfy  underwrites 
the  licence  fees  payable  to  Bernie 


■ Africa  rich  in 

l human  wisdom 

! \A/t,AT  cxacl!y  ia  thc  troubled 

i -ill?  rCflltj°iifnCfl  (November 
-3)?  Kenya?  Well  maybe,  but  the 

■ new  Congo  is  closer  to  Uie  licart 
I geographically,  and  several  regions 

( d vote  for  southern  Sudan)  come 
closer  to  the  heart  culturally. 

Ah.  maybe  you  mean  politics  is 
tile  troubled  heart  of  Attca  Sure 
African  politics  is  troubled,  as  the 
article  vividly  demonstrates.  But  is 
pokbes  Hie  heart  of  Africa?  Is  poU- 
tiC®  the  heart  of  anywhere? 

Africa,  as  Matthew  Engel  sug- 
gests. is  'complicated”.  Perliaps 
enigmatic  Is  a better  word.  Or  even 
recondite,  esperiajjy  for  Western. 
ere  And  when  we  don't  understand 
X?  he?rt  of  Africa  we  assume,  like 
Conrad,  that  it  is  darkness  — and 
then  we  find  the  political  proofs  for 
our  assumption. 

is  not  **»  heart  of  Africa, 
S****?  of  « not  trou- 
S ^ M a »°Idnilne  of  human 
wisdom  femdyretationgbip^  hospi- 

belief,  infrsic,  subtie 
nchness,  appreciation  and 
for  history,  and  hope.  Talk 
to  African  peopfo,  not  just  the  politi- 

iandJ°UrnaliBt8,  Ustonto  those 
people  who  are  not  stal-vipg.  but  are 

hungry.  Lve  with  them,  jmt 
10  reCe‘V'  50me  “f 
Raymond  Downing, 

Webuye,  Kenya  1 


i I'Ll-  me  llinl  Allan}  Easlon’sarfi- 
y f ok*  mi  Hir-  dentil  pr-nahy  bring 1 
s s‘u4?hl  in  the  Philippines  for  women 
ii  who  have  ahoriions  and  Hie  dociors 
■i  iierlrirming  Ihein  is  a puorly  limed 
J A|jril  Fool's  joke  (Death  penally 
‘ ^juglit  in  ahortiun  cases,  December 
i-  14).  I cannot  believe  sucli  hypocrw 
‘ concerning  the  sanctity  of  life  can 
1 J*'  ^insidered  seriously.  Since  when 

is  I wo  lives  for  a life  a Christian 
i principle? 

Peter  I'crroorn, 

Aldgntc,  South  Australia 

\A/fllU':  i3r{,sitlent  Robert  Mu- 
ir v gnbe*  moves  to  return  famland 
from  whiles  to  Zimbabwean  peas- 
ants, from  whom  il  was  stolen  during 
Hie  Kiirn|x>nn  invasion,  the  Aus- 
tralian prime  minister,  John  Howard, 
continues  Jo  make  il  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  indigenous  Australians  In 
claim  back  any  territory  to  which 
they  are  similarly  and  legally  enti- 
tled. Who  is  right,  and  why? 

John  Spencer, 

Great  Longstnne,  Derbyshire 

yES-  I did  say  that  Stanly 
Kubrick  didn’t  have  enough 
money  to  make  me  work  with  him 
ugain  — - but  that’s  true  of  any  film 
producer  who  tries  to  persuade  me  to 
leave  troubled  but  still  beautiful  Sri 
Lanka  and  head  back  to  the  Arctic 
Circle  CThe  wizard  of  odd,  December 
?)•  I would  eqjoy  working  with  Stan- 
ley again — if  I was  30  years  younger. 

Arthur  C Clarke,  \ 

Colombo,  Sri  Lanka  \ 

1 • i 
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John  Vidal 

IT  WAS  the  longest  night  of  the 
mostacrimonious  session  of  Hie 
most  frenetic  set  of  negotiations 
in  which  160  governments  have 
ever  engaged. 

In  the  end,  exhausted  and  with  no 
one  claiming  outright  victory,  they 
emerged  last  week  with  an  agree- 
. ment  that  may  cut  global  green- 
house gas  emissions  by  an  average 
5.2  percent  within  15  years. 

But  even  as  the  10,000  officials, 
industry  lobbyists  and  eco-activists 
prepared  to  emit  huge  masses  of 
carbon  dioxide  flying  home  from 
Kyoto,  United  States  Congress 
members  representing  coal,  oil  and 
steel  interests  were  preparing  to 
scupper  the  treaty  by  voting  it  out 
when  it  goes  before  them  for  legal 
ratification  next  year.  And  the  US 
wee-president,  A1  Gore,  said  the 
Clinton  administration  would  not 
even  send  the  treaty  to  the  Senate 
unless  Third  World  countries 
agreed  to  its  terms. 

European  analysts  claimed  that 
the  US,  the  world’s  largest  polluter 
by  far,  would  need  to  make  no  re- 
duction at  all  because  of  clauses  that 
allowed  emission-trading  with  other 
countries.  j 

The  compromise  requires  the 
European  Union  to  reduce  its  green- 
house emissions  by  an  average  of 
8 per  cent  below  1990  levels,  the  US 
by  7 per  cent,  and  Japan  by  6 per 
cenL  There  are  similar  targets  for  21 
other  industrialised  countries,  which 
must  be  met  between  2008  and  2012, 
with  further  cuts  to  follow. 

In  all,  38  countries  will  cut  emis- 
sions below  1990  levels.  Developing 
countries,  the  Russian  Federation 
and  Ukraine  are  not  obliged  to 
change  their  energy  policies.  The 
EU's  average  win  let  less-developed 
countries  such  as  Greece  and  Portu- 
gal reduce  their  emissions  by  less. 

Speaking  at  the  end  of  the  confer- 
ence, Britain’s  deputy  prime  minis- 
ter, John  Prescott,  who  with  the 
British  environment  minister, 
Michael  Meachcr,  waa  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  saving  the  talks  from 


breakdown,  said:  "This  historic  deal 
will  help  curb  the  problems  of  cli- 
mate change.  It  commits  developed 
countries  to  make  legally  binding 
cuts  in  their  emissions.  It  is  good 
news  for  the  environment  and  good 
news  for  international  diplomacy.” 

As  President  Clinton,  the  Japan- 
ese prime  minister,  Ryutaro 
Hashimoto,  and  other  world  leaders 
hailed  the  agreement,  the  EU  com- 
missioner, Ritt  Bjerregaard,  re- 
mained sceptical:  “We  would  have 
liked  the  parties  to  be  more  ambi- 
tious. But  with  the  pressure  from 
senators,  the  car  manufacturers,  the 
oil  companies  and  others,  I think  it 
was  very  surprising  and  encourag- 
ing that  the  Americans  came  up 
with  a figure  of  7 per  cent” 

The  US  failed  to  achieve  several 
of  its  aims,  including  making  devel- 
oping countries  agree  to  targets  and 
timetables.  But  European  analysts 
said  Washington  had  technically 
won  a business- a9-usual  deal  and 
could  avoid  making  any  cutB  at  all. 

The  agreement  is  known  to 
include  the  possibility  of  complex 
trading  of  pollution  rights  between 
certain  countries. 

Russia  and  Ukraine  have  seen  I 
their  emissions  drop  with  the  col- 
lapse of  heavy  industry  since  the  fell 
of  communism.  Rich  countries  will 
be  able  to  buy  their  unused  portion 
to  set  againBt  their  own  emissions. 

“It  looks  like  the  US  will  be  able 
to  sidestep  their  agreement,  pay 
Moscow  and  claim  the  cuts  as  their 
own,”  a spokesman  for  the  Royal 
Institute  for  International  Affairs  in 
London  said. 

Greenpeace  said:  The  agreement 
will  not  protect  the  world  from  dan- 
gerous change  on  its  own,  but  it  is  a 
turning  point.  It  has  merely  delayed 
the  inevitable  move  away  from  coal 
and  oil,  but  at  a very  high  price." 

Details  of  how  the  agreement, 
which  comes  Into  force  when  60 
countries  have  ratified  It,  will  be 
policed  liave  been  left  to  a further 
meeting,  expected  to  be  held  in 
Argentina  next  year. 


Lo  Monde,  page  13 
Washington  Post,  page  16 


Nearly  15,000  Bangladesh  veterans  of  the  war  against  Pakistan  in 
1971,  in  which  3 million  died,  gather  In  Dhaka  ahead  of 
Independence  day  celebrations  this  week  photo,  rafksjr  rahman 

West  gets  tough  in  Bosnia 


The  Week 

WASHINGTON  reacted  with 
caution  after  Iran’s  presi- 
dent, Mohammed  Khatami, 
made  a surprise  proposal  for  a 
"thoughtful  dialogue”  with  the 
country  it  once  regularly  dubbed 
die  Great  Satan. 

Washington  Post,  page  1 5 

SOUTH  Africa’s  president, 
Nelson  Mandela,  confirmed 
that  the  ruling  African  National 
Congress  was  looking  for  a 
merger  with  the  rival  lnkatha 
Freedom  party.  Meanwhile  a 
judge  found  that  the  killing  of 
eight  lnkatha  demonstrators  out- 
side the  ANC  headquarters  In 
1994  amounted  to  at  least  at- 
tempted murder,  but  that  there 
was  Insufficient  evidence  to  war- 
rant criminal  prosecution. 

NORTH  and  South  Korea, 
China  and  the  United  States 
said  they  had  “successfully  inau- 
gurated” talks  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing peace  on  the  peninsula 
44  years  after  the  Korean  war. 


Ian  Traynor  In  Ktinlgswlnter 

THE  international  official 
charged  with  rebuilding  demo- 
cracy in  Bosnia,  Carlos  Weatendorp, 
last  week  said  he  would  sack  the 
key  Bosnian  Serb  nationalist  leader, 
Momcilo  Krajisnik,  unless  he 
helped  to  form  a multi-ethnic  gov- 
ernmental apparatus. 

Armed  with  sweeping  new  powers 
given  to  him  by  a two-day  5frcountry 
conference  on  Bosnia,  which  ended 
last  week  in  the  German  town  of 
KOnlgswinter  on  the  Rhine,  Mr  WeB- 
tendorp  said  he  would  aim  to  impose 
agreements  on  the  squabbling  par- 
ties to  the  five-year  conflict  He 
claimed  the  "turning  point"  had  been 
reached  in  Bosnia. 

The  year  ahead,  climaxing  in  a 
pan-Bosnian  general  election  at  the 
end  of  1998,  will  decide  whether  the 
war-ravaged  country  will  settle  for  a 
multi-ethnic  democratic  future  or 
slide  bade  into  chaoB,  war  and  parti- 
tion, Mr  Westendorp  said. 

Mr  Krqjtsnik  is  the  Serb  represen- 


tative on  the  three- man  Bosnian 
presidency  and  a hardline  nationalist 
who  is  a key  aide  of  Radovan 
Karadzic.  He  joined  all  the  other 
Serb  delegates  in  walking  out  of  last 
week’s  conference  in  protest  at  the 
international  community's  insistence  | 
on  raising  the  incendiary  issue  of 
Kosovo  — die  south  Serbian  region 
where  the  ethnic  Albanian  majority 
lives  in  a Serbian  police  state. 

In  the  past  year  Mr  Krajisnik,  bent 
on  consolidating  an  ethnic  partition- 
ing of  Bosnia,  has  sought  to  wreck 
efforts  both  to  establish  multiethnic 
governmental  bodies  and  to  return 
refugees  to  their  homes.  Mr  Westen- 
dorp said  he  would  order  the  sacking 
of  Mr  Krajisnik  if  he  continued  hiB 
blocking  tactics. 

The  conference  decided  on  a car- 
rot-and-stick  approach,  rewarding 
cooperation  with  the  peace  effort 
and  sanctioning  intransigence.  It  set 
several  deadlines,  most  of  them  for 
later  this  month,  for  agreement  by 
the  Bosnian  Serb,  Muslim  and 
Croat  parties  on  a number  of  issues. 


ETA  kills  to  avenge  jailed  leaders 


Adela  Qonah  In  Madrid  stance  on  ETA,  warned  that  he  would 

aoaia  qoooh  in  Madrid not  change  his  policy.  “If  this  is  an  atr 

THE  Basque  separatist  group  ETA  tempt  to  make  the  government  alter 
has  carried  out  its  threat  to  kill  course  then  It  is  a deliberately  mls- 
a politician  from  Spain’s  governing  taken  one,"  he  said  at  an  European 
conservative  People's  party  (PP)  in  Union  summit  in.  Luxembourg.;  . 


retaliation  for  a Madrid  court’s  deci-  Mr  Aznar  has  been  accused  of 
sion  to  jail  leaders  of  Its  political  wing,  taking  a short-BlghteiJ  approach  to 
Jos6  Luis  Caso,  aged  64.  repre-  ’the  Basque  problem,  one  which, is 
sented  the  FP  on  the  council  in  unlikely  to  create  a climate  where 

Renteria,  a small  town  near  the  talks  might  be  ppsBibl,e.  He  says  ne- 

french  border  where  separatist  gotiations  are  impossible  until  ETA . 
feeling  is  strong.  A masked  gunman  unconditionally  lays  down  Its  minis, 
burst  into  a bar  on  Thursday  last  He  argues  that  thf  previous  Social- 
week  and  shot  him  in  the  head  be-  ist  government’s  attempts,  to  open  a ( 
fore  escaping  in  a getaway  car.  . dialogue  through  veterap  ,ETA  lead- 

, Cmo  had  refused  police  protec-  era  exiled  in  Latin  America  came  to, 
non.  despite  being  singled  out  by  nothing,  while  a younger,  ever  more 
ETA  as  a target  He  is  the  third  PP  radical  leadership  strengthened  Jts 

councillor  to  be  killed  in  Basque  hold  on  the  group  in  Spain.  . , 
Country  since  the  current  govern-  . The  Madrid  courts  decfejqn  ear- 
ment  took  office  in  May  1996.  In  July  lier  this  month  to  cpnyict  and  jail.the 
Case  received  a letter  warning  him  i entire  23-strong  leadership^  Hern 
that  he  would  be  next  The  threat  ; Batasuna  (HB),  ETA’s. , political 
whs  made  soon  after  the  shooting  of  .wing,  for  collaborating  with  terror^ 
a Basque  PP  councillor  caused  mass  ■ ists  is  the  most  controversial  result 


tween  ETA  and  its  political  allies. 
The  ruling  was  welcomed  by  the 
mainstream  parties.  But  it  alienated 
moderate  Basque  nationalists,  in- 
cluding the  Basque  Nationalist 
party,  the  largest  in  the  region, 
which  normally  supports  Mr  Aznaris 
minority  government  in  parliament 
The  shooting  has  served,  to  heal 
: that  rift,  which  threatened  to  under- 
' m)ne  an  all-par  fy  antiterrorisra  pact 
1 in  place  for  the  past  decade.  Emer- 
gency sessions  , involving  nop- 
vipjent  political  forces  were  held  in 
'Basque  Country  and. Madrid.  The 
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Protests  throughout  the  country.  ' 
The  prime  minister,  Jos6  Marfa 
Aznar>  who  has  adopted  a tough 


era  exiled  in  Latin  America  came  to, 
nothing,  while  a younger,  ever  more 
radical  leadership  strengthened  , its 
hold  on  the  group  in  Spain..  . . 

The  Madrid  courts  deefsfop . ear- 
lier this  month  to  cpnyict  and  jail.the 
i entire  23«trong  leadership  og  Herri 
; Batasuna  (HB),  . ETA’a , , political , 
.wing,  for  collaborating  with  terror 
'ists  is  the  most  qontfoversial  result 
: so,  far  of  the  government’s  stance. . 


on  the  defensive.  , . 
i Nevertheless,  the  onus  fo  ;pn  Mr 
Aznar  to  find  a way  forward  in 
Basque  (iountiy,  especially,  now 
that  the  i British  government  is  mak- 
ing progress  in  Northern  Ireland. 

ETA  has  been  .show tig  some 
signs  of  flexibility.  It  has  offered  to 
i drop  its  campaign  against  the  dis- 
persal ,pf  ETA  prisoners  to  jails 
around  Spain,  which  has  been  cited 


so  rar  oi  uie  guycriunciii  n r e i,„ 

It  was  tlie  first  time  the  judiciary , as.  justification  for  several  attacks, 
;had  recognised  a direct  link  be-  I :The  government  responded  by,  an- 


nouncing that  it  would  adopt  "a 
more  active  penal  policy”  and  offer-  I 
ing  to  transfer  15  jailed  ETA  , mem- , 
bera  closer  to  home. 

Although  C asp’s  death  brings  the 
number  of  victims  this  year  to  13,  up 
from  five  last  year,  the  death  toll  is 
still  below  the  annual  average  of  22 
since  ETA  began  its  campaign  of 

violence  20  years  ago.  ■ 

Interior  ministry  officials  say  the 
organisation  is  militarily  on  the  de- 
fensive. It  has  50  to  60  trained  com- 
mandos, backed  up  by  a network  of 
perhaps  50Q  people.  Close  co-opera- 
tion between,  French  and  Spanish 
pplice  has  hit  the  group,  hqrd,  mak 
' Gig  France  no  longer  a safe  haven 
for  ETA  leaders  — several  have 
been  arrested  there  this  year.  t 
The  main  problem  faced  by  Mf 
A?nar  is  that  .HB  has.  always  been 
, , subservient  to  ETA,  ai>d.  thpre  is  no 
:sign  thatiETA'is  vyitfii^g  to  give  up 

| violence.'  , . ..  • ' "-Lit  - 

But  moderate  Bpsqqes.  Including 
I some  nationalists,  see  p glimmer  of 
hope  in  tlie.  decision  to  jail  .HB’s 
i teaderk  They  argue  that  ,HB  wilj 
[ have  to  choose  a new  cquncil,  which  , 
might  establish  a new  identity  ;^>r 
' the  party  distinct  from  ETA. 


MORE  than  270 Tutai 
refugees  from  die 
Democratic  Republic  of  die 
Congo  were  killed  in  an  attack 
on  a camp  In  northwest  Rwanda. 
Survivors  of  the  massacre  said 
Hutu  rebels  came  at  night  and 
started  slaying  their  victims. 


I A TAJIK  airliner  with  86 
l n people  on  board  crashed  in 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  near 
Sharjah  airport.  An  official  said  a 
rrmlp  flight  attendant  was  tlie  only 
survivor. 


HONG  KONG  closed  its 
hugest  chicken  market  for 
three  days  to  sterilise  it  against 
the  new  strain  of  Influenza, 
known  as  “bird  flu”,  which  has 
caused  panic. 


FRENCH  police,  working  with 
an  anti-paedophlHa  unit, 
carried  out  a countrywide  raid  to 
round  up  40  people  suspected 
of  procuring  child  pornography 
I photographs  for  distribution  on 
the  Internet 


THE  little-known  town  of 
Akmola  In  northern  Kazakh' 
: stan,  was  officially  inaugurated 
as  th^  former  Soviet  republic’s 
new  capital  after  President  Nur- 
sultan Nazarbayev  moved  there 
from  the  old  capital,  Almaty, 
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4 INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  

Yeltsin  illness  brings  chill  to  Kremlin 


Jamas  Meek  In  Moscow 

HE  machine  was  rolling 
■ again.  Dark  figures  scurried 
I ■ across  the  snow-swept  ex- 
panse of  Red  Square  towards  the 
gate  beneath  the  clocktower,  mobile 
phone  aerials  sprouting  from  be- 
neath their  for  hats.  Russia's  com- 
mercial media  were  once  more  on 
die  Kremlin  briefing  trail. 
r Leading  the  sparring  with  Boris 
Yeltsin's  super-smooth  sultan  of 
spin,  Hie  press  spokesman  Sergei 
Yastrzhembsky.  was  Alexei  Vene- 
diktov, chief  commentator  of  the 
Echo  Moskvy  radio  station. 

For  (hose  outside  die  Kremlin 
press  pack,  the  impact  of  Mr 
Yeltsin's  latest  illness  on  the  truce 
between  the  Kremlin  and  parlia- 
ment is  a crushing  a*minder  of  the 
fragility  of  Russia’s  democratic  insti- 
tutions six  years  after  I he  collapse  of 
totalitarianism. 

List  week  die  Kremlin  denied  a 
report  Ihat  Mr  Yeltsin  was  suffering 
from  renewed  heart  trouble  rather 
than  the  acute  viral  infection  de-  I 


scribed  by  aides  as  the  reason  for 
his  withdrawal  from  public  life  for  at 
least  10  days.  Television  pictures 
were^  released  showing  a pale  Mr 
Yeltsin  walking  slowly  but  purpose- 
fully as  he  met  his  chief  of  staff, 
Valentin  Yumashev,  at  a sanatorium 
in  Barvikha,  outside  Moscow. 

CJntil  news  of  the  president’s  hos- 
pitalisation leaked  out  earlier  in  the 
week  the  political  61ite  was  enjoying 
sui  eerie  atmosphere  of  coopera- 
tion. A financial  crisis  had  been  nar- 
rowly avoided.  A few  friendly 
gestures  from  Mr  Yeltsin  and  a 
token  shake-out  of  opposition  hate 
figures  had  persuaded  parliament  to 
begin  passing  the  budget.  Moscow 
insiders  had  become  so  blas£  about 
the  president’s  recovery  from  heart 
surgery  that  the  most  likely  succes- 
sor to  Mr  Yeltsin  seemed  to  be  Mr 
Yeltsin  himself. 

The  touchstone  of  the  new  mood 
was  to  be  an  unprecedented  round- 
table gathering  at  which  the  presi- 
dent. the  government  and  leaders  of 
the  main  parties  in  parliament  — 
including  the  communist  Gennady 


Zyuganov  and  the  ultra-nationalist 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  — would  try 
to  resolve  an  issue  that  has  divided 
the  country  for  centuries  and  led  to 
civil  war  and  famine:  who  should  be 
allowed  to  own  Russia's  land?  Then 
the  president  caught  a cold,  and  all 
plans  and  forecasts  changed. 

The  round  table  is  postponed 
indefinitely.  The  communist-nation- 
alist opposition  must  now  consider 
whether  to  take  advantage  of  Mr 
Yeltsin's  illness  to  renew  their  at- 
tack on  the  government's  economic 
reform  programme. 

Meanwhile  the  race  to  succeed 
Mr  Yeltsin  is  on  again  — and  it  has 
never  looked  more  wide  open. 

Even  If  the  president,  aged  66.  re- 
covers quickly,  doubts  about  his 
ability  to  run  for  a third  term  in  2000 
— already  a constitutionally  doubt- 
ful move  — will  persist.  The  prime 
minister,  Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  has 
re-emerged  as  a serious  candidate. 

A stodgy,  unimaginative  figure,  fa- 
mously inarticulate  in  public  be- 
cause the  impossibility  of  swearing 
deprives  liim  of  his  usual  eloquence.  J 


Passive  smoking  ‘does  kill’ 


he  represents  a bridge  between  radi- 
cal economic  liberals  and  the  moder- 
ate conimuuist-natiounlisls. 

'Hie  liberals’  champion,  the 
young,  pro-Western  deputy  prime 
minister,  Boris  Nemtsov,  is  still 
seen  as  Mr  Yeltsin's  chosen  heir. 
But  he  has  lost  his  shine  with  the 
public  through  over-exposure  and 
association  with  the  haled  privatisa- 
tion guru.  Anatoly  Chubais. 

The  electorate  is  disenchanted 
with  the  sluggish  communist  Mr 
Zyuganov,  and  the  antics  of  the  na- 
tionalist Mr  Zhirinovsky,  leaving  the 
huge  patriot-conservative  vote  to 
Moscow’s  dirigisle  mayor.  Yuri 
Luzhkov,  ami  the  former  para  troop 
general.  Alexander  Lebed. 

Although  Messrs  Chubais,  Cher- 
nomyrdin and  Nemtsov  still  enjoy  ex- 
tensive access  to  Mr  Yeltsin,  he  has 
built  an  inner  family  circle  around 
himself  l*i  ward  off  attempts  to  under- 
mine his  power.  It  centres  un  his 
daughter.  Tatyana  Dyachenko,  and 
his  close  friend.  Mr  Yiimashc-v. 

Patriots  for  Russia,  page  18 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 

PASSIVE  smoking  is  a threat  to 
public  health  and  kills  more  than 
22,000  people  a year  in  Europe,  re- 
searchers funded  by  the  European 
Commission  claimed  this  week. 

The  research,  by  an  independent 
panel  of  medical  specialists  from 
several  European  Union  countries 
was  based  on  existing  statistical  and 
toxicological  evidence.  It  concluded 
that  the  risks  caused  to  non-smok- 
ers by  inhaling  smoke  from  others' 
cigarettes  contribute  significantly  to 
the  incidence  of  lung  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  respiratory  and  ear 
infections. 

The  researchers  estimate  that  non- 
smokers  inhale  the  equivalent  of  (wo 
cigarettes  a day,  and  that  nearly  40 
per  cent  of  the  European  adult  popu- 
lation — perliaps  180  million  people 
is  exposed  to  other  people's 
tobacco  smoke  on  a regular  basis. 

The  research,  published  in  Brus- 
sels on  Monday,  claims  that  preg. 
nant  women  and  young  children  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  effects 
of  passive  smoking.  The  children  of 
smokers  are  statistically  much  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  pneumonia, 
bronchitis  and  glue  car  — the  com- 
monest cause  of  childhood  deafness 
It  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of 
rrench  women  smoke  during  preg- 


nancy. compared  with  25  per  cent  in 
Britain.  The  report  claims  they  run 
a much  greater  risk  of  miscarriage 
a™  their  children  run  a higher  risk 
of  dying  in  infancy. 

. Anne  Charlton,  a cancer  special- 
ist from  Manchester  university  and 
one  of  the  report's  contributors, 
said:  '“There  is  evidence  that  both 
inter-uterine'' and  childhood  expo- 
sure to  passive  smoking  increases 
the  risk  of  various  cancers." 

. Th*  report  was  drawn  up  follow- 
ing an  advertising  campaign  last 
year  by  the  tobacco  company  Philip 
Morns  Europe,  which  claimed  that 
passive  smoking  was  no  more  dan- 
gc-raus  than  drinking  milk  or  eating 
biscuits.  Its  message  was  that 
second-hand  smoking  was  not  really 
a meaningful  health  risk  to  people 
who  have  chosen  not  to  smoke". 

The  campaign  was  aimed  directly 
at  the  EU’s  attempts  to  ban  tobacco 
advertising,  and  the  latest  research 
was  funded  as  part  of  the  EU's  at- 
tempt to  hit  back.  The  report's  30 
contributors  include  cancer  special- 
ists, toxicologists,  epidemiologists, 
paediatricians,  public  health  advis- 
anti-smoking  campaigners. 
The  report  claims  that  tobacco 
companies'  own  scientific  advisers 
tend  to  include  biologists,  pharma- 
cologists and  statisticians  rather 
than  medical  practitioners. 
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Carlos  the  Jackal  goes  on  trial 


” by  the 


j Alex  Duvet  Smith  In  Paris 

CARLOS  the  Jackal,  who  for  20 
years  was  the  world's  most 
wanted  terrorist,  went  on  trial  be- 
fore  a jury  Inst  week  unrepentantly 
declaring  his  occupation  as  "profes- 
sional revolutionary  Jn  the  Leninist 
j tradition". 

I Betraying  no  sign  that  three 
I years  of  solitary  confinement  in 
j rrench  cells  had  constrained  his 
I view  o{  own  sex  appeal,  or  mel- 
/ lowed  his  political  fervour,  the  48- 
I year-old  Venezuelan,  overweiglit, 

I with  gold-rimmed  pilot  glasses,  grey 
[ hnfr  and  moustache,  oozed  self-con- 
fidence as  he  took  charge  of  pro-  | 
ceedings  at  the  closely  guarded 
Paris  assizes  court 
“My  name  is  liich  Ramirez  I 


SAnchcz ...  My  profession  is  profes- 
sional revolutionary, ” he  told  the 
court.  “The  world  is  my  domain.  My 
last  address  was  Khartoum  in 
bunan.  He  was  brought  from  there 

13  1994 ^ F,ench  agents  on  August 

(He  faces  a charge  of  murdering 
two  French  secret  policemen  and  in- 
juring another  after  they  brought  an 
informer  to  identify  him  at  a Latin 
Quarter  flat  on  June  27,  1975. 

Ramirez,  who  lias  been  linked  to 
80  other  terrorism  deaths  in  the 
lJ70s  and  1980s,  was  found  guilty  of 
the  charge  in  liis  absence  in  1992. 
and  sentenced  to  30 years’  imprison- 
ment. But  French  law  allows  him  a 
retrial  after  capture. 

The  court  threw  out  his  argu- 
ment thnt  he  could  not  be  fried  in  I 


I France  because  he  was  taken  there 
m August  1994  without  extradition 
documents,  after  being  captured  in 
Sudan. 

On  Monday  Ramirez  took  over 
ms  own  defence  after  his  three 
lawyers  resigned.  They  claimed  that 
tiie  investigation  into  the  three 
killings  of  which  he  is  accused  was 
botched  to  conceal  state  secrets. 

Ramirez’s  chief  counsel,  Isabelle 
Coutant  Peyre,  said:  'There  are  gap- 
ing holes  in  the  case ...  and  I would 
not  be  respecting  my  oath  as  a 
lawyer — of  acting  with  dignity,  con- 
science, probity  and  humanity  — if  I 
remained  in  the  cou  r t. " 

After  a furious  exchange  with  the 
judge,  Yves  Corneloup,  Ramirez 
paid  tribute  to  Ms  Coutant  Peyre 
calling  her  “a  tine  Frenchwoman,’ 


with  that  sense  of  courage  which 
made  France’s  greatness".  He 
added:  “I  no  longer  have  a lawyer 
Tins  is  illegal." 

There  was  a break  as  another 
lawyer  was  sought,  and  another 
break  after  the  new  lawyer,  Olivier 
. Maud  ret,  asked  for  a one-week  sus- 
pension to  study  the  file.  The  judge 
rejected  the  request,  saying  the 
court  was  not  to  blame  for  the  resig- 
nations. 

In  the  run-up  to  the  trial.  Ms 
Coutant  Peyre  made  repeated  re- 
quests for  eyewitnesses  to  be  called 
new  ballistic  tests  to  be  carried  out 
and  classified  Information  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Territory  Surveillance 
Directorate,  to  which  the  officers 
belonged. 

The  trial  is  the  first  of  six  Carlos 
may  fece;for  his  alleged  role  in  ter- 
rorist crimes  that  claimed  17  French 
lives  between  1979  and  1982 
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^N-lraqtalk? 

adi.  fail  to  break  : 
deadlock  | 

the  

”j(j  Julian  Borger  !• 

eu-.  A FRESH  Iraqi  crisis  loomed  ! 
Uic  tins  week  after  the  Baghdad 
nul  government  told  the  United 
isa-  Nations  weapons  inspectors  that 
they  would  never  be  allowed  to 
enter  presidential  palaces  in 
Mr  their  search  for  Smldam 
iia-  Hussein's  chcniicnl  and  bio-  \ 
he  logical  arsenal, 
to  The  head  of  the  I IN  Special  1 
in  Commission  on  Iraq  (Unscom), 
op  Richard  Butler,  conceded  failure ' 
at  the  end  of  a four-day  mission 
?r’  to  Baghdad  to  gain  unrestricted 
?x-  i icc  ess  to  a 1 1 suspected  weapons 
ns  sites. 

id  “With  respect  to  palaces 

*r"  th rt*  just  saying  we  can 't  go  to 
ns  them  at  all,"  Mr  Butler  said  after  i 
id  talks  with  Iraq’s  depute  prime 
minister,  Tariq  Aziz. 

- "1  told  Tariq  Aziz  that  that 

decision  was  something  that  I 
_ would  have  to  report  to  the  [HN| 
Security  Council,  because  it  did 
constitute  a derogation  from  the 
council's  insistence  thnt  Unscom 
should  be  able  in  go  anywhere 
any  time." 

Mr  Butler  was  due  to  leave 
Baghdad  on  Tuesday  to  present 
his  report  to  the  Security 
Council  on  Thursday.  The  Iraqi 
government  told  him  it  would 
defend  its  position  to  the  coun- 
cil, hut  Mr  Butler  said  that  he 
“gravely  doubted”  Baghdad's 
views  would  lie  accepted. 

ll  was  a dismal  end  to  what  Mr 
Butler  had  described  as  the  j 
“defining  moment”  for  Unscom.  ' » 
Analysts  said  the  breakdown  of 
talks  was  bound  to  raise  ten- 
sions in  tiie  Gulf. 

'Hie  I Initcd  States  has  not 
ruled  out  the  use  of  air  strikes  to 
make  Iraq  comply  with  weapons 
inspections.  I IS  forces  hi  the 
(iu  If  were  reinforced  in  October 
and  November  during  nil  earlier 
crisis  when  Baghdad  sought  to 
stop  Americans  taking  part  In 
UN  weapons  inspection  teams. 

I lopes  rose  in  Unscom  when 
Mr  Butler  was  called  for  un- 
scheduled bilks  with  Mr  Aziz  last 
Sunday.  But  Mr  Butler  com- 
plained that  he  “didn’t  hear  any- 
thing that  was  terribly  new”. 

Iraq  needs  Unscom's  approval  j 
before  the  stringent  economic 
sanctions  Imposed  after 
President  Saddam’s  1990  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  can  be  lifted. 

Mr  Butler  reported  progress 
in  gaining  access  for  his  toupee* 
tion  teams  to  some  of  20-odd  J, 

“sensitive  sites”,  wliich  include 
military  bases.  But  Baghdad  has 
refused  to  negotiate  over  more 
than  40  palaces. 

• The  US  military  is  to  vaccinate 
all  2.4  million  active  and  reserve 
troops  against  the  lethal  anthrax 
biological  agent,  the  US  defence 
secretary,  William  Cohen,  said 
on  Monday. 

The  immunisations  — six, 
allots  over  18  months  and  boost- 
ers — will  begin  next  summer 
with  100,000  US  troops  in  the 
Gulf  and  the  Korean  peninsula 

The  Pentagon  claims  Iraq  and  j. 
North  Korea  have  developed  an-  ^ 
thrax  as  a weapon.  . ^5 

Iraq  said  the  programme  wks  | 
part  of  a campaign  to  rally  hosw" , ■ 
ity  against  Baghdad.  . T 

Germ  readiness,  page  16  A 
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Court  stalls  Gates’s  designs  on  Net 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 

BILL  GATES’S  drive  lo  domi- 
nate the  Internet  lias  been 
stalled  after  a United  States 
federal  judge  barred  his  Microsoft 
company  from  requiring  PC  makers 
who  license  its  dominant  Windows 
computer  operating  software  to  ac- 
cept its  browser  software  for  using 
die  Net. 

The  temporary  move  by  district 
judge  Thomas  Jackson  is  a serious 
setback  for  the  software  giant.  It 
may  further  delay  the  launch  of 
Microsoft's  new  operating  system. 
Windows  98,  which  was  meant  to 
come  out  this  year. 

Microsoft  is  locked  in  a battle  to 


overtake  Netscape  — its  chief  rival 
in  the  Internet  browser  wars  — and 
has  rapidly  increased  its  share  of 
the  market  by  requiring  computer 
manufacturers  who  install  Micro- 
soft's Windows  operating  system  to 
include  the  company’s  Internet 
Explorer  Web  browser.  In  doing  so 
Microsoft  has  provoked  allegations 
that  it  is  trying  to  replicate  its  near- 
monopoly in  the  supply  of  operating 
software  used  in  personal  com- 
puters. 

The  strong-arm  tactics  have 
allowed  Microsoft  to  capture  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  browser  market, 
when  two  years  ago  Netscape,  with 
its  Navigator  system,  had  nearly  80 
per  cent  But  Microsoft  has  infuri- 


ated tiie  competition  authorities  and  | 
consumer  groups. 

The  preliminary  decision  by 
Judge  Jackson,  in  response  to  a gov- 
ernment anti-trust  petition,  could 
not  have  come  at  a worse  time  for 
Microsoft.  The  updated  Windows 
98  operating  system  would  have  in- 
corporated the  Internet  Explorer  as 
part  of  an  integrated  desk-top  sys- 
tem. Those  plans  will  have  to  be 
placed  on  hold,  as  a final  court  deci- 
sion is  not  likely  until  next  June. 

The  government’s  suit  asked 
Judge  Jackson  to  stop  Microsoft 
from  forcing  PC  manufacturers  to 
install  its  Internet  Explorer  browser 
as  a condition  for  licensing  Win- 
dows 95. 


The  US  attorney-general.  Janet 
Reno,  said  Microsoft  had  violated  a 
1995  anti-trust  settlement,  but  the 
judge  rejected  a government  re- 
quest for  a fine  of  $1  million  a day  in 
civil  contempt  charges  If  the  com- 
pany failed  to  comply. 

In  his  ruling.  Judge  Jackson  said: 
“The  probability  that  Microsoft  will 
not  only  continue  to  reinforce  its 
operating  system  monopoly  by  its 
licensing  practices,  but  might  ac- 
quire another  monopoly  in  the  In- 
ternet browser  market,  is  too  great 
to  tolerate  indefinitely  until  the 
issue  is  finally  resolved." 

Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  cam- 
paigner, has  accused  Microsoft  of 
using  bullying  tactics  to  intimidate 


its  rivals  and  has  voiced  concern 
that  it  will  translate  its  dominance  of 
the  PC  software  industry  into  con- 
trol over  news  and  information,  par- 
ticularly after  Mr  Gates’s  decision  to 
invest  heavily  in  cable  television  and 
the  television  internet  company 
WebTV. 

Mr  Nader  declared  himself  unim- 
pressed with  the  court  ruling.  It 
“does  little  to  deter  Microsoft's  arro- 
gant and  predatory  business  prac- 
tices, which  will  he  the  focus  of 
other  investigations  by  the  justice 
department  and  the  state  attorneys- 
general",  he  said. 

Microsoft  said  it  was  confident 
that  once  the  court  had  reviewed  all 
the  facts  it  would  agree  Microsoft 
had  complied  with  tiie  1995  settle- 
ment. “and  that  Microsoft’s  integra- 
tion of  Internet  Explorer  with 
Windows  95  is  good  for  consumers”. 


Racist  killer 
given  death 
sentence 


& 


to 

TV  * 


Christopher  Reed 
In  Los  Angeles 

A WHITE  man  who  killed  an 
Asian  has  become  the  first 
murderer  in  California  to  be 
sentenced  to  death  for  a racist 
crime.  A judge  in  the  state's  con- 
servative Orange  county,  where 
racial  sentiments  run  especially 
high,  confirmed  the  jury’s  re- 
1 commendation  in  the  case  of 
Gunner  Llndberg,  aged  22,  who 
in  1996  stabbed  a Vietnamese 
youth  he  had  never  met  before. 

The  death  penalty  wa9  im- 
posed because  racist  killings  are 
Included  in  a new  law  increasing 
capital  offences. 

The  murder  of  Thlen  Mlnh  Ly 
was  a cold-blooded  act.  He  was 
stabbed  more  than  SO  times, 

14  of  them  in  the  heart 
As  Ly*s  parents  wept,  the 
judge  read  a letter  that  Llndberg 
had  Bent  to  a cousin.  It  began 
nonchalantly!  “Oh,  I killed  a Jap 
a while  ago.  I stabbed  him  to 
death  atTusdn  high  school.  I 
walked  right  up  to  him  and  he 
was  scared.  I looked  at  him 
and  said,  aOh,  1 thought  I knew 
you',  and  he  got  happy  that  he 
wasn’t  gonna  get  jumped,  then 
1 hit  him. 

nI  stabbed  him  In  the  side 
about  seven  or  eight  times.  He 
rolled  over  a little  so  I stabbed 
his  back  18  or  10  times.  Then 
he  lay  flat  and  I slit  his  throat  on 
his  jugular  veto.” 

Llndberg,  a former  shop  assis- 
tant with  a shaven  head  and  goa- 
tee beard,  has  never  expressed 
remorse,  and  remained  passive 
throughout  the  sentencing.  The 
dead  man  was  aged  24  and  a 
successful  student  at  college, 
with  the  ambition  of  becoming 
the  United  States  ambassador  to  > 
Vietnam. 

The  case  demonstrates  the  ■ ■ •• 
Counting  tensions  of  racism  In ' 
California,  where  various  con-  • 
servative  political  campaigns 
backed  by  the  Republican  govern 
nor,  pete  Wilson,  have  worsened  - 
relations  between  whites  and 

non-whites. 

Mexicans  are  now  said  to  re- 
8&rd  California  as  the  most 
racist  border  state,  and  attacks' 
on  Aslans  to  California,  where 
their  population  is  higher  than  in' 
finy  other  state,  have  soared. ‘In  ■ 
a backlash,  Hlapanics  have  ' ■ 
Jacked  to  die  Democratic  party.  1 


Short  term  market  volatility  has  not  changed  our 
view  about  the  merits  of  the  smaller  company 
Investment  theme.  Consequently,  we  , are 
launching  two  funds  designed  to  exploit  the  value 
now  offered  by  smaller  companies. 

Guinness  Plight  Global  Smaller  Companies 
Fund  offers  a dlveralflsd  epproaah  to  smaller 
company  Investment  and  can  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  wherever  they  may  occur. 
Guinness  Flight  European  Smaller 
Companies  Fund  offers  a route  Into  the  'new 
era'  of  smaller  company  investment  In 
continental  Europe. 


lortunities. 


Three  reasons  why  small  Is  smart. 


; a Short  term  volatility  provides  long  term  Investment  opportunities. 

' /We  believe  that  the  current  period  of  equity  market  volatility  Is  creating 
many  attractive  investment  opportunities,  particularly  In  the  smaller 
company  sector  where  real  value  can  now  be  found. 
jS  Since  1908,  smaller  companies  have  underperformed  their  larger 
/counterparts.  The  environment  for  smaller  companies  remains  dynamic 
In  toe'  US  and  Europe.  In  toe  US,  Investors  are  already  focusing  on  the 
■valuation  gap’  between  larger  and  smaller  companies. 

In  Europe,  change  la  creating  opportunity.  With  large  sections  of 
/'European  IpduBtry  becoming  accessible  to  Investors  for  the  first  time, 
through  new  .share  Issues,  the  range  of  smaller  company  Investment 
opportunities  has  never  been  greater.  . I 


GUINNESS  flight 


Call  +44(0)1  401  712176  » quoting  ref  3615 


Quinnesfl  Fliaht  Fund  Managers  (QuBmeeyJ  Limited,, Gulnneae  Flight  House,  PO  Box  250.  St  Pater  Port.  Guamw pY1 ?QH  Chann^Mende  ■ 
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lurkeytakenoffthe 

EU  members’  menu 


Europe  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

HISTORY  Win  not  long  remem- 
ber Hie  British  squabble  over 
its  status  as  a not-quite  mem- 
ber of  the  euro  club,  which  tended 
Jo  dominate  the  headlines  of  the 
European  Union  summit  in  Luxem- 
bourg.  It  will  instead  recall  that  the 
JiU  decided  formally  to  embrace  all 
[he  European  members  of  the  old 
Wai-saw  Pact  to  fulfil  President 
George  Bush’s  1989  pledge  of 
"a  Germany  whole  and  free  in  a 
Europe  whole  and  free", 

Process  of  accession 
will  begin  with  all  10  of  the  old 
Warsaw  Pact  countries,  and  with 
Cyprus,  next  spring.  But  then  half 
will  be  on  the  slow  track,  while  the 
more  advanced  countries  proceed 
immediately  to  detailed  talks  The 
chosen  few  — Poland,  Hungary,  the 
Czech  Republic,  Slovenia  and  Esto- 
nia — can  expect  to  become  full  EU 
members  within  five  to  nine  years. 
Cyprus,  while  enjoying  that  same 
accelerated  procedure,  is  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  appalling  row  that 
broke  out  with  Turkey. 

This  could  yet  lead  to  disaster, 
thanks  to  the  factually  correct  but 
diplomatically  provocative  decision 
of  the  summit  host,  Luxembourg's 
pnme  minister,  Jean-Cfaude 


Juncker,  to  stir  the  pot  by  saying 
that  he  could  "not  sit  at  the  EU  table 
with  a country  where  torture  is  an 
everyday  affair^.  "Were  torture  an 
automatic  disqualification  for  mem- 
bership, then  Britain's  record  in 
Northern  Ireland,  France's  in  Alge- 
na  and  Spain's  dirty  war  against  the 
Basque  ETA  terrorists  might  not 
bear  close  examination. 

Nor  has  the  unsavoury  human 
nghts  record  of  post-communist 
Slovakia  stopped  it  being  admitted 
to  the  slow-track  accession  process 

n . EU  which  il  shares  with 
Romania,  Bulgaria,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania.  Economically,  it  probably 
makes  sense  to  put  these  countries 
on  a slower  trajectory  to  member- 
ship. It  will  be  difficult  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  fast-track  group. 

Meaut  Yilmaz,  the  Turkish  prime 
minister,  responded  by  saying  that 
the  document  on  enlargement 
clearly  discriminated  against  Turkey. 
He  told  a news  conference  that 
Turkey  would  not  attend  a European 
conference  in  London  in  March  as 
long  as  there  were  unacceptable  con- 
i'11”1'5 attached.  He  also  announced 
mat  Ankara  was  freezing  its  political 
dialogue  with  the  EU. 

Turkey  suffered  further  snubs 
beyond  (lie  torture  accusations.  As 
current  president  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  Juncker  also  said  that  the 
. would  now  press  0n  with  acces- 
sion negotiations  for  Cyprus,  re- 
gardless of  any  Turkish  objections. 
We  cannot  admit  to  the  EU  a coun- 
try which  has  border  disputes  with 
another  member-  state."  he  added 
echoing  Britain's  call  for  Turkey  to 
subnut  its  Aegean  sea  dispute  with 
Greece  to  the  International  Court  of 

Justice  atThe  Hague. 

The  European  rebuff  to  Turkey  is 
fraught  with  international  complica- 
tions, after  Tbrkey  was  also  virtually 
driven  out  of  last  week’s  Islamic 
conference  in  Tran  because  of  its 
new  military  cooperation  agree- 
ment with  Israel.  It  also  sets  up  new 
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to  Hie  single  currency  chib  u 
which  it  is  not  a member).  Tift  Jf 
up  by  far  the  must  time.  Thankst 
he  German  chancellor,  HeW 

Kohl,  leaning  lieavily  on  IheFiS 

Britain  reached  a face-savingS 
on  ilsc  alnuo  join  the  EunriK 
that  will  mat  mm?  the 
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Union  lUiii^^lSwbouM1*00  butiera  flt  4110  fractiouH  European 
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trouble  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  which  is  a strong  ad- 
vocate of  Turkey's  right  to  special 
consideration  as  a Nato  ally  in  a key 
strategic  position  between  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  The  Turkish 
drama  had  threatened  to  over- 
shadow the  EU  summit  after 
Greeces  threats  to  veto  plans  to 
invite  Turkey  to  next  years  London 
conference.  This  was  devised  as  a 
way  of  keeping  Turkey's  hopes  of 
membership  alive  but  without  ad- 
mitting the  largely  Islamic  country 
to  what  now  looks  like  the  Christian 
dub  of  Europe. 

The  stakes  are  now  very  high, 
with  Cyprus  apparently  ready  to 


Right  plagued  by  birthday  doubts 

n i 


take  delivery  of  a Russian-supplied 
anti-aircraft  missile  system.  Turkey 
has  already  threatened  to  fire  on  the 
ship  carrying  the  missiles  if  passes 
the  Bosporus.  Yilmaz  runs  a shaky 
minority  government,  where  the 
courts  are  provocatively  seeking  to 
5®".  the  large  Islamic  parly. 
Itirkeys  customs  union  with  the 
EU  has  been  fine  for  EU  exports 
which  rose  from  $27  billion  to  $38 
billion  in  the  past  two  years,  but 
Turkeys  exports  have  barely  im- 

Pr°efi  u-M?d  Uie  C01intry  now  faces 
an  $11  billion  trade  deficit. 

Amid  these  powerful  historical 
currents  swirled  the  flotsam  of  the 
British  government’s  right  of  access 


i T ; are  nt 

cussed,  the  ministers  of  all  15  nm 
her  stales  will  pari  icipate". 

It  was  a fudge  that  stores  ups* 
ous  questions  for  the  future  m 
least  on  how  the  countries  in  and 
uul  of  the  euro  zone  con  co-ordinate 
policy  if  they  lire  hit  by  a major  cur- 
1 ency  crisis.  The  right  to  define  U m 
key  phrase  "issues  of  common  inter- 
est remains  vague,  since  exetag 
rates  are  under  the  Maastricht  1 
treaty  issues  for  the  euro  merabon  I 
So  it  now  seems  that  Britain  Bill ' 
not  be  part  of  the  crucial  euro  Mr 
deliberations  over  policies  towards 
the  dollar  or  the  yen.  And  if  British  1 
objections  force  the  matter  into  the ' 
formal  Ecofin  council  of  finance 
ministers,  when  it  comes  to  a- ) 
change  rate  questions.  Britain  ffilljr 
nut,  as  a non-member  of  the  c-urv  I 
zone,  have  a vote.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant, as  and  when  Britain  jeans! 
the  single  currency,  it  may  not  be 
able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  iht 
cun.  groui>  when  it  decides  the 
common  negotiating  position  011  the 
exchange  rale  at  which  the  British 
pound  joins  the  euro. 

Britain  conceded  a principle  it’ 
had  earlier  opposed,  that  “the  mini* , 
tors  uf  the  stales  participating  in  the 
euro  area  have  the  right  to  meet 
11 1 formally  among  themselves  to  dis- : 
cuss  issues  connected  with  their  | 
shared  specific  responsibilities  for , 
the  single  currency". 

Keen  to  show  themselves  more 
reasonable  titan  the  Tories.  Blair's 
spukesinen  claimed  to  have  carried 
their  point  through  "amicable  dis- 
cussions in  u spirit  of  unity  dial  we 
ar  e keen  to  preserve",  Despite  a day 
of  sharp  exchanges,  Britain  tried  to 
avoid  a row  that  could  sour  its  forth- 
coming turn  at  the  EU  presidency. 

It  just  about  managed,  but  the  TWk- 
ish  crisis  will  loom  ominously  over 
Blair's  stewardship  of  Europe 
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Holocaust  auction  shames  the  Dutch 

— — — u«..umiui  1 claimed  because  the  owners  were  I panied  die  tmti-Semitic  pogroms  of  | records  from  a Nazi-contro 


Ian  Traynor  1"  ThB  Haflue 


M HE  wedding  rings  of  concen- 

tnat  will  manage  the  single  oi,  M tration  camp  victims  went  for 
rency  and  under  which  “wheneJ  $ I a song.  The  table  silver  of 
issues  of  common  interest  «*!'*  perished  middleclass  Jewish  fami- 
cusscd,  the  ministers  of  all  15  nM ' Ees  went  quietly  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Gold  watches,  strings  of  pearls, 
earrings  and  necklaces  — all  once 
the  property  of  Amsterdam's  pros- 
perous pre-war  Jewish  community 
_ were  sold  secretly,  and  at  way 
below  the  market  price,  to  Dutch 
government  employees  more  Ilian 
20  years  after  the  Holocaust. 

The  latest  tawdry  tale  of  wartime 
Germany's  neighbours  and  victims 
profiteering  from  the  crimes  of  the 
Nazis  has  emerged  in  the  Nether- 
lands, triggering  shame,  disgust 
and  embarrassment 
The  revelations  of  government 
functionaries  eagerly  queuing  to  bid 
for  valuables  plundered  from  Dutch 
jews  in  the  1940s  have  exposed  the 
darker  aspects  of  the  country's  Nazi 
dealings  during  and  after  the  second 
world  war. 

The  Amsterdam  weekly  maga- 
zine De  Groene  Amsterdamer,  cit- 
ing retired  civil  servants,  reported 
last  week  that  until  the  late  1960s 
the  Dutch  finance  ministry  still  had 
a large  hoard  of  gold,  silver,  jewellery 
and  household  valuables  looted 
from  Dutch  Jews  in  the  1940s. 

The  property  was  never  re- 


claimed because  the  owners  were 
murdered  in  the  Nazi  death  camps. 
But  instead  of  publicising  the  trea- 
sure trove  and  handing  it  over,  the 
finance  ministry  organised  a clan- 
destine auction  among  its  employees. 

'We  now  know  that  around  1968 
to  1969  a sale  took  place,  at  the 
taxation  values  of  1958,  among  the 
personnel,"  a finance  ministry 
spokesman,  Ronald  Florisson,  con- 
firmed. “An  intensive  investigation 
is  being  launched." 

“Who  would  give  his  wife  a pre- 
sent of  earrings  taken  from  a Jewish 
woman  gassed  in  Auschwitz?" 
asked  die  daily  De  Volkskrant  news- 
paper. 

The  answer  seems  plain.  The  de- 
mand for  a slice  of  the  loot  was  so 
great  that  officials  drew  lots  to  de- 
termine who  would  take  part  in  the 
sale.  Whistle-blowers,  outraged  at 
the  goings-on  in  the  finance  min- 
istry, told  De  Groene  Amsterdamer 
that  some  of  the  successful  bidders 
were  "dancing  for  joy"  in  the  office. 

“The  tilings  were  laid  out  and  sold 
off  as  bargains.  My  colleagues  let 
anyone  see  what  they  had  bought," 
said  an  unnamed  retired  finance 
ministry  official.  “Of  course,  these 
people  knew  that  what  they  were 
buying  had  come  from  the  Jews. 
These  people  had  no  feelings." 

Every  February  the  Dutch  mark 
the  strikes  and  protests  that  accom- 


Neo-Nazis  ‘liberate’  German 
zones  to  keep  out  foreigners 
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Washington  diary 

Martin  Kettle 

SOME 25  years  ago,  just  as  the 
Apollo  astronauts  were  packing 
up  and  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
Moon  for  the  last  time,  an  earthly 
revolution  was  also  beginning  to 
lake  place.  The  two  revolutionaries 
were  a pair  of  Washington  congres- 
sional aides  named  Paul  Weyrich 
and  Edwin  Fettlner  who,  at  the  be- 
of  1973.  with  the  help  of 
$250,000  donated  by  the  brewing 
magnate  Joe  Coors.  began  to  estab- 
lish the  Heritage  Foundation. 

Foday,  the  foundation  is  entitled 


I 5 the  political  equiv- 

[ afent  of  Microsoft.  Though  not  as 
well  known  as  Bill  Gates’s  software 
giant,  the  institution  came  from 
nowhere  in  the  1970s.  latched  on  to 
a political  market  that  was  ripe  for 
change,  and  perfected  a set  of  easy- 
to- understand  programmes  that 
have  swept  - with  almost  ridicu- 
lous ease  — mto  almost  every  coun- 
try in  the  world,  with  the  exceptions 
01  places  such  as  Iraq  and  North 
Korea.  It  even  spawned  a conserva- 
tive nerd  culture  not  unlike  Gates’s 
anorak-wearing  legions. 

.1Je  He?foffe  Foundation  was  the 
intellectual  engine  of  Reaganism 
and  the  conservative  counter-revo- 
lution of  the  1980s.  At  Its  heart  was 
a passionate  belief  in  the  moral  and 
practical  virtue  of  possessive  indi- 
vidualism, which  reflected  an  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  hostility  to  the 
role  of  government  in  social  and 
economic  policy,  and  which  focused 
in  particular  on  reducing,  and  in 
some  cases  eradicating,  the  welfare 
state  in  order  to  finance  tax  cuts. 

In  the  United  States,  in  particular, 
it  might  be  thought  that  the  founda- 
tion would  look  back  on  a job  well 
done  during  the  Reagan  years  in 
which  Heritage’s  1980  Mandate  For 
Leadership  became  a Reaganite  set 


text;  would  congratulate  itself  on 
the  entrapment  of  a Democratic 
president  as  a hapless  latter-day  ad- 
vocate of  important  parts  of  their 
agenda  of  past;  and  would  exult  in 
Ute  continuing  electoral  ascendancy 
of  the  Republican  revolutionaries 
who  seem  likely  to  control  the  Con- 
gress for  many  years  to  come. 

And  yet  the  foundation's  25th 
anniversary  is  being  marked  in  a 
profoundly  ambivalent  period  of 
self-exammation  that  is  strikingly  at 
odds  with  the  record.  Few  who  see 
it  in  action  can  doubt  that  the  foun- 
aahon  remains  almost  without  peer 
as  a conservative  lobbying  and 
advocacy  group.  With  u budget  of 
$29  milhon,  and  160  employees,  the 
institution  under  Feulner’s  continu- 
ing presidency  is  still  a hard-working, 

operation^ d Unmenaely  ™Prossirc 

Nevertheless  it  is  hani  not  to 
notice  a tone  of  disappointment  in 
much  of  what  the  foundation  is  say- 
ing to  itself  amid  the  birthday  cele 

brat,°ns-  J*  is  as  though  the 
constant  injunctions  never  to  be  sat- 
always  to  be  vigilant  have 
blinded  this  rightwing  organisation 
to  its  own  achievements.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  strange  to  listen  to 
Feulner  last  week  complaining  that 


“the  liberal  welfare  state  confiscates 
over-larger  portions  of  our  income" 
as  though  his  foundation  had  had 
no  chance  to  have  an  impact  on 
policy-making  over  the  past  two 
decades.  And  it  was  downright 
bizarre  to  hear  Margaret  Thatcher 
— nr  more  respected  nowadays  in 
the  US  than  in  Britain  — whingeing 
about  die  power  of  “the  fashionable 
Ifoerai  consensus"  as  though  the 
i natcher-Reagan  counter-revolution 
had  never  taken  place. 

Feulner’s  anniversary  observa- 
tion that  so  entrenched  has  the  lib- 
eral welfare  state  become  that  it 
takes  genuine  intellectual  and  moral 
course  to  challenge  its  Elitist,  sta- 
tist philosophy”  would  seem  extra- 
ordinary m the  light  of  all  that  has 
happened  to  the  post-war  settlement 
JJL ^ decades  were  it  not 
for  the  feet  that  this  Is  self-evidently 
1 9U<?  “^Paifiners  see  them 

salves.  Everyone  else  thinks  that 
they  have  won,  and  tliinks  that  they 

hand  °cu  ^ ^ the  other 
hand,  still  see  themselves  as  the  be- 

?lis  ^-perception  of 
toe  right  has  important  practical  po- 
libcal  consequences.  The  reluctance 
5111  Canton's  weakness  for 
J*?8*  Jf  is.-  ,for  instance,  helps  to 
drive  the  nght  into  acts  both  of  tacti- 
cal  small-mindedness  and  of  Ideo- 


logical grand  excess.  It  fires  the 
Congressional  right’s  absolute  re- 
luctance to  make  political  compro- 
mises with  Clinton  over  anything  to 
do  with  affirmative  action  or  Ihe 
tobacco  settlement,  issues  on  which 
Clinton  la  in  the  process  of  outman- 
oeuvring them  in  an  election  yew. 

And  it  blinds  them  to  the  danger 
of  attitudes  such  as  that  expressed 
recently  by  the  fashionable 
rightwing  guru  Charles  Murray, 
who  extols  “the  coalition  of  people 
who  simply  want  to  be  left  alone* 
and  for  whom  "government  is  the 
problem",  fa  the  mouth  of  an  econo- 
mist or  politician  thinking  about  the 
burden  of  personal  taxation,  these 
words  may  sound  relatively 
threatening.  But  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Oklahoma  bomber  they  can  be  a 
recipe  for  destruction  and  madness. 

If  the  conservative  Washington 
think-tanks  and  the  conservative 
Republican  politicians  want  to  turn 
their  misgivings  into  serious  unbaft 
piness,  then  they  should  stick  with 
this  kind  of  talk.  If  they  look  at  their 
own  achievements,  they  will1  pro* 
per.  But  if  they  persuade  themselves 
that  there  iB  nothing  wrong  with  the 
conservative  revolution  that  another 

bout  of  even  more  revolutionaff 

activity  will  not  solve, . then  Aipe^® 
conservatives  will  risk  finding  then* 
selves  in  the  same  predicament  a$- 
their  British  counterparts..-  1 '" 


* 


NEO-NAZIS  have  set  up 
“liberated  zones”  In  at  least 
25  towns  and  cities  In  Germany, 
barring  foreigners  from  clubs, 
cafes,  pubs,  discos  and  even 
certain  streets,  the  government 
commissioner  for  foreigners 
reported  last  week,  writes  Ian 
Trayttor  in  K&nigawinter 
Alarmed  at  the  sinister  devel- 
opment, which  she  described 
ns  unique  in  Europe,  Corneliii 
Schtnalz-Jnenbsen,  an  MP  from 
the  Free  Democrats,  a small 
partner  in  Chancellor  Helmut 
Mil's  ruling  coalition,  said  neo- 
Nazi  networks  were  using  cyber- 
•^pat  e to  notify  followers  of 
“foreigner-free”  institutions. 

"These  ore  not  'liberated 
/1,nt‘9'-  In  fact,  they’re  occupied 
she  said. 

Presenting  her  annual  report 
on  the  conditions  experienced 
| by  the  7.3  million  registered 
: foreigners  in  Germany  — the 
. highest  number  of  any  country 
i to  the  European  Union  — Ms 
1 ^chnialz-Jacobsen  said  that  the 
• government  had  given  multiple 
signals  in  the  past  year  that 
made  life  more  difficult  for  Im- 
migrants. 

She  reported  that  2,323  racist 
en  mes  took  place  last  year  and 
said  the  figures  for  this  year 
would  be  no  better.  There’s 
not  a day  that  goes  by  without 
m Incident.  But  this  part 
01  the  everyday  German  routine 
seems  to  be  Ignored  by  the 
general  public. 

..  are  towiiB  and  urban 

nistricta,  mainly  in  eastern 
. e’*Plany»  triumphally  declared 
liberated  zones’  by 
gntwing  radicals.  Foreign  hjal- 
^t8  «««*  visitors  are  advised 
ot  to  leave  their  homes  after 
dark." 


panied  the  anti-Semitic  pogroms  of 
February  1941,  celebrating  the 
national  self-image  of  anti-Nazi  re- 
sistance. But  the  revelations  liave 
tarnished  that  self-image  and  trig- 
gered investigations  that  are  likely 
to  expose  more  unsavoury  details  of 
Dutch  banks  dealing  in  Nazi  gold,  of 
trading  in  looted  art  and  of  the  post- 
war bureaucratic  jungle  created  to 
frustrate  Holocaust  survivors’  ef- 
forts to  recover  their  belongings. 

Dutch  Jewish  leaders  say  the  auc- 
tion of  valuables  is  “the  tip  of  the 
iceberg”  and  that  many  more  Dutch 
benefited  from  Jewish  losses  during 
and  after  the  war. 

The  exposure  of  government  cor- 
ruption is  due  to  the  discovery  of 


records  from  a Nazi-controlled 
Dutch  bank  earlier  this  month.  The 
soc ailed  Uro  archives  had  long 
been  thought  lost  or  destroyed.  But 
about  one-quarter  of  the  files  — de- 
tailing the  deposits  made  by  Dutch 
Jews  before  being  shipped  off  to  the 
camps  — have  been  recovered. 

Uro  is  an  acronym  for  the  Lipp- 
mann-Rosenthal  bank  of  Amster- 
dam. founded  by  Amsterdam  Jews 
in  1859.  The  bank  was  taken  over 
and  closed  down  by  the  Nazis  in 
July  1940  after  the  German  occupa- 
tion two  months  earlier. 

It  was  reopened  in  1941,  under  the 
control  of  Dutch  Nazi  collaborators, 
to  act  as  the  main  depository  for  ex- 
propriated Jewish  accounts,  money 


and  valuables.  The  idea  was  dial 
Dutch  Jews  would  be  more  willing  to 
place  their  valuables  with  what  had 
been  a well-known  Jewish  bank. 

At  least  13,000  deposits  were 
made  and  the  bank  opened  a branch 
at  the  Westerbork  transit  camp, 
from  where  Dutch  Jews  were  sent 
to  the  death  camps.  Besides  money 
and  bank  accounts,  from  1942  they 
had  to  surrender  valuables  — gold, 
silver,  jewellery,  coin  collections 
and  objets  d'art  — to  tlie  bank. 

After  the  war,  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment used  the  deposits  and  the 
records  for  compensation  claims 
and  restitution.  But  much  of  the  per- 
sonal effects  remained  unclaimed, 
and  experts  are  examining  the  files 
to  establish  what  “surplus"  goods 
were  still  in  the  finance  ministry 
vaults  in  the  late  1960s  before  they 
were  sold  to  employees. 


We’ll  help  you 
save  for  a 
very  rainy  day. 


Her  spokesman,  Georgios 


Tsnpanos,  said  he  had  seen 
secret  neo-Nazi  electronic  mail- 
boxes proclaiming:  “We  are 
pleased  to  report  today  that  such 
and  such  a club  has  now  been 
liberated.” 

The  exclusion  orders  applied 
not  only  to  foreigners,  but 
frequently  also  to  gays,  left- 
wingers, drop-outs  and  others, 
he  said,  adding  that  researchers 
studying  the  problem  had  com- 
piled a list  of  at  least  25  towns 
and  cities,  mainly  In  tlie  former 
East  Germany,  where  die  racist 
rules  applied.  "The  fear  and  tlie 
pressure  this  puts  on  young 
foreigners  is  enormous,”  said 
MrTsapanos. 

Ms  Schmalz-Jacobsen  said 
she  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
liberated  zones.  “There  Is  xeno- 
phobia in  other  European  coun- 
tries. There  is  xenophobia  in 
western  Germany.  But  this  is 
rather  unique,”  she  said. 

Tlie  interior  ministers  of  tlie 
10  German  states  recently 
warned  of  the  growing  threat 
of  rightwing  terror,  and  Mr 
Tsapanos  said  that  there  were 
about  7,000  offences  last  year 
Involving  rightwing  extremism  — 
Including  Nazi  sloganeering, 
which  is  banned  in  Germany. 
That  represents  a 10  per  cent 
drop  on  the  previous  year’s 
figures. 

There  were  11  race-related 
attempted  murders,  307  as- 
saults and  27  offences  involving 
explosives  and  arson,  mainly 
against  immigrant  hostels. 

Meanwhile  the  German  army 
is  embroiled  in  its  worst  scandal 
of  several  this  year  after  a vet- 
eran neo-Nazi  leader  and  con- 
victed  terrorist  was  Invited  to 
addre&s  officers  at  the  country’s 
most  prestigious  officer  training 
academy. 
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So  1.1  save  l lie  iiiiilooh  gening  any 
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v.iti  irc.nc  yvur«iwn  pewiul  vlhrar  lining 
Lis  called  ilicMeilmg  Internal  haw  I 
Gross  Aili  <111111  And  lies  an  se  M's  run 
especially  for  cxpais.  we  lHicii  10  cxpais 
We  hear,  for  ntsiaiKc.  you  warn  sonsls- 
teniiy  high  inieresi  rates.  So  \ve  make  sure 
ihe  rules  we  pay  oi*e  consistently  among 
the  very  highest.  1 •,  . 

You  tell  us  you  don't  like  to  be  charged 
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Pur  point.  >•-  :ip.ul  fiHn 
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And  vve  know  tun  don'l  always  gel  to 
read  a newsp.1  pei  from  lionie.  So  if  your 
Interest  rales  should  change  Tor  nnv  reason 
well  write  and  tell  you  personally 

The  result  Is  an  account  l lull's  appeared 
over  and  over  again  In  lnunclnl  ncsl  Buy 
columns.  And  u hnghtcr  financial  forecast 
for  expats. 
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for  a glorious  return. 
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A little  knowledge  no  longer 
a dangerous  thing,  says  Blair 

ASI“?£  | Mi* 


G[S£S' 

Minister’s  tsx  row  deepens 


, — " UCICI" 

mined  to  use  its  army  of  spin 
doctors  to  manage  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation, it  has  now  published  pro- 
po sals  for  a Freedom  of  Information 
Bill  which  has  conceded  the  first 
principle  of  a modern  democracy 
the  citizen’s  "right  to  know”. 

pe  promised  law  will  apply  not 
only  to  central  government  but  to  its 
agencies,  quangos,  local  authorities, 
the  National  Health  Service,  priva- 
tised  utilities  and  firms  carrying  out 
public  duties  under  contract.  And 
the  public  will  have  the  right  of  ac- 
cess hi  moat  cases  to  original  docu- 
I incuts,  not  doctored  summaries. 

The  system  will  be  policed  by  an 
independent  information  commis- 
sioner, who  will  have  the  power  to 
compel  officials  to  release  informa- 
tion.  To  deny  a request,  those  offi- 
aals  will  have  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  substantial  harm  would  result 
from  the  release  of  information. 

Though  the  proposals  were  rather 
bolder  than  expected,  advocates  of 
more  open  government  were  not 
wholly  satisfied.  There  was  disap- 
pointment over  the  exclusion  of  the 
secunly  services  from  the  law,  and 
over  the  decision  not  to  shorten, 
from  30  years,  the  length  of  time  be- 
fore public  records  such  as  Cabinet 
papers  are  automatically  released. 

Controversy  is  likely  to  centre  on 
the  treatment  of  ail  vice  given  to  min- 
isters by  civil  servants.  Whitehall 
mandarins  have  argued  that  to  re- 
lease such  information  would  drair 
Civil  servants  into  the  political  arena 
and  compromise  their  ability  to  give 
frank  advice.  Under  the  new  law;  in  , 
sue  i cases  the  burden  of  proof  will  lie  | 

with  those  asking  for  the  information 
Despite  misgivings,  however,  the  t 

' S?°uSa,i  broadi>'  welcomed  r 
even  by  the  sternest  critics  of  obses-  ]| 

c!nLl^hj,ehaU  “eCrecy  T1*  m«st  v 

closed  government  of  the  developed  n 
world  promises  to  open  up.  J 


and  the  Social  Services  Secretary. 
Harriet  Harman,  who  sought  to  de- 
fend the  Government’s  plan  to  cut 
benefits  to  single  parents. 

Since  Ms  Harman  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  such  cuts  only  a 
year  ago,  the  interview  was  inevi- 
tably going  to  be  a rough  ride.  And 
so  it  proved  to  be.  She  refused  at 
least  13  times  to  answer  a question 
put  by  Mr  Humphrvs.  but  Mr  Hill 
complained  that  “she  was  never  per- 
mitted to  develop  a single  answer". 

The  BBC  and  ‘Today”  were  often 
the  subject  of  complaints  by  Tory 
ministers  in  previous  administra- 
tions, notably  Lord  Tebbit  and  Lord 
Lawson,  but  never  before  has  a party 
resorted  to  arm-twisting  or  threat- 
ened to  limit  access  to  ministers. 

RELATIVES  of  suffering  patients 
unable  to  takf-  iWisinno  I 


A NOTHER  STEP  ui  the  same 
/~\ direction  was  taken  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw,  who 
acted  to  prevent  the  proposed  Data 
flection  Bill  from  being  used  by 
the  rich  and  powerful  to  block  legiti- 
mate in  vestigate  jour  na  lism, 

The  new  bill,  which  is  being  intro- 
duced into  British  law  alongside  the 
Cwwntion  on  Human 
Rights,  is  to  give  effect  to  a European 
Union  data  protection  directive  that 
will  give  the  public  the  right  to  in- 
spect electronic  data  which  is  held 
on  them.  Tins  would  give  individuals 
access  to  files  held  on  them  by 
media  organisations. 

Mr  Straw,  however,  intends  to 
f"?  ll*'n«lia  n “public  interest” 

( (.fence  if  the  need  to  comply  with 
» e directive  is  not  consistent  with 
. “!e  reasonable  exercise  of  jcurnal- 
I ishc activities". 

T GOVERNMENT'S  relation- 
I ship  wfi,  the  BBC  hit  a new  low 

when  Labour’s  spin  doctors  launched 

I nn  unprecedented  attack  on  John 
I n m,L.  ys-  an  “tier viewer  on  the 
/ flagship  “Today"  radio  programme  I , 
I and  one  of  the  corporation's  most  re-  I ' 
/ spectcd  senior  broadcasters.  \ 

Dave  Hi/1,  Labour’s  chief  media 
spokesman,  threatened  to  sever  re-  | l 
jafjons  with  the  programme  over  an  I f 
interview  between  Mr  Huniphrys  I ‘ 


n - 

unable  to  take  decisions  for 
diem  selves  may  be  allowed  to 
authorise  the  withdrawal  of  life-pro- 
longing treatment  under  proposals 
unveiled  in  a consultative  paper  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Ervine. 

He  favours  legislation  which 
would  set  up  a statutory  framework 
for  people  to  make  “living  wills"  — 
directives  about  future  treatment  — 
and  appoint  relatives  or  friends  to 
‘Jke  medical  decisions  for  them  if 
| they  later  become  incapacitated 
Case  law  has  established  that  doc- 
tors are  bound  by  living  wills,  but  the 
suggested  new  legislation  would 
allow  patients  to  spell  out  their 
wishes  with  greater  certainty.  Doc- 
tors would  not.  however,  be  obliged 
to  carry  out  treatment  which  was  ille- 
gal. and  ministers  continue  to  stress  i 
mat  they  are  opposed  to  euthanasia. 

Uearer  rules  would  enable  doc- 
tore  to  give  as  well  as  withdraw  treat- 
men  t without  fear  of  falling  foul  of  the 
law  And  decisions  about  whether  to 
withdraw  artificial  feeding  from 
patients  judged  to  be  in  a persistent 
vegetative  state  would  no  longer 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  | 


Alex  Brummer,  Roger  Cole 
and  Anna  PerkJne 

Geoffrey  robinson  in- 
sisted last  Sunday  that  he 
had  emerged  unscathed  from 
" the  investigations  into  his  financial 
t affaire,  dismissing  Tory  calls  for  his 
resignation  as  Paymaster  General. 

“I  am  a millionaire  and  I am  de- 
1 ugnted  also  to  be  a businessman 
who  is  a minister  in  a Labour  govern- 
ment, and  I now  want  to  get  on  with 
my  job  in  the  Treasury  of  helping  to 
PJu,d La  ™ore  successful  economy," 
Mr  Robinson  said  in  a statement 
issued  through  the  TVeasury. 

His  comments  came  as  the  Chan- 
cellor, Goi-don  Brown,  led  Labour’s 
robust  public  defence  of  the  embat- 
tied  minister.  But  attempts  to  fend 
off  Tory  attacks  were  weakened  bv  a 
television  interview  with  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  John  Prescott,  who 
appeared  to  line  up  with  those  who 

Londonderry 
petrol  bomb 
riots  ‘plotted’ 

John  Mullln 

EXTREMISTS  in  Northern  fre- 
t-land WPrf*  .li-V-nenrl  In.  a,,,  n i 


have  accused  Mr  Robinson  of 
hypocrisy  over  his  use  of  a tax-avoid- 
ing trust,  while  a member  of  a Tj-en- 
sury  team  working  to  close  tax 
loopholes.  Mr  Prescott  said:  'You 
may  argue  that  the  politician  said 
one  thing  and  perhaps  did  another." 

Mr  Robinson’s  statement  came 
alter  a day  of  intense  political  activ- 
ity following  fresh  newspaper  dis- 
closures about  transactions  carried 
out  by  Orion,  his  family  trust  based 
in  Guernsey. 

The  disclosures  showed  (1ml 
Orion  had  acquired  shares  in  UK 
companies  at  Mr  Robinson’s  sug- 
gestion, despite  his  earlier  claim 
i f no  influence  over  its 

decisions.  The  latest  revelations  — 
about  shares  in  Coventry  City  foot- 
bafi  club  and  TransTec,  Mr  Robin- 
son s technology  firm  - prompted 
a fresh  assault  from  the  shadow 
chancellor.  Peter  Lilley. 

Mr  Lilley  said:  “Geoffrey  Robin- 


son's  credibility  has  been  des^ 

by  the  steady  flow  0f 

about  his  financial  affai^S 

ion  is  now  untenable.  ItisJ 
him  to  go.  , 

The  Robinson  statement 
hat  nothing  new  of  subsiawb 
been  found"  followed  a camjajJ|! 
Uibour  spin-doclurs  and  Mr  Ms 
*on  himself  to  limit  ifc  ^ 
labour  asserts  lhal  the  £ 
merely  part  of  a Tory  camiW 
signed  to  discredit  the 
leaders  who  have  joined  fc 
13  lair  s government. 

Senior  Labour  sources  say  ihu- 
me  case  of  each  transaction,  t" 
Unon  1 rust  acted  on  the  adrift- 
independent  financial  experts,  c 
that  Mr  Robinson  had  no  direct j. 
volvement. 

However,  Mr  Robinson  is  $k‘ 
fastly  refusing  to  reveal  the  idenr- 
ot  the  independent  trustees  orii 
terms  of  their  mandate. 


A HUMANOID  successor  to 
r\ Tamagotchi,  tlie  virtual  reality 
pet,  sparked  a storm  of  protest  and 
a campaign  for  its  withdrawal  by  the 
Bntish  Agencies  for  Adoption  and 
Fostering  fBAAFj.  Kimiko  the  Fos- 
terung,  a foster  "child"  which  the 
owner  nurtures  and  raises  for  adop- 

by  the  baaf 

as  hurtful  and  insulting  to  foster 
children  and  foster  parents". 

The  importers  insisted  that  it  was 
a nice  toy”.  Stocks  have  now  run  oiiL 
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L- land  were  accused  by  the  Royal 
Ulster  Constabulary  of  planning  and 
orchestrating  a night  of  violence  in 
Londonderry  last  Saturday,  when 
more  than  1.000  petrol  bombs  were 
thrown  at  police. 

In  the  worat  violence  in  Northern 
Ireland  since  the  [RA  restored  its 

^Se,firC-  inLJuly’  RUC  offi«rs  fired 
I 16  J plastic  baton  rounds  in  an  effort 
I to  quell  die  trouble. 

Meanwhile  the  leader  of  the 
Ulster  Unionists.  David  Trimble 
appeared  to  indicate  he  might  after 
all  have  talks  with  the  Sinn  Fein 
president,  Gerry  Adams,  if  he  could 
be  convinced  Mr  Adams  had  turned 
ms  back  on  violence  and  embraced 
democratic  politics. 

Mr  Trimble,  who  has  so  far  re- 
rused  direct  talks  with  Mr  Adams  at 
the  multi-party  Belfast  negotiations 
T fln  Irish  te,ev'sion  interview- 

Zl  t3Ve  fen  in  tbe  Past  people 
who  have  forsaken  terrorism  and 
genuinely  changed  into  democrats." 

, ■iu-  move  bad  discussed 
with  his  party’s  leadership  last  week 
and  reflects  Mr  Trimble’s  determi- 
nation  not  to  appear  intransigent. 

the  Londonderry  flashpoint  was 
the  Apprentice  Boys'  annual  parade 
to  celebrate  the  siege  of  London- 
derry in  1698.  Up  to  3.000  took  part 

Sic"B%sWe“na'iStS  °"  ** 

RUC  Superintendent  Paul  Leigh- 


ou&renk  of  viofon^  ^ youths  in  Nurtliern  Ireland's  wort 

outbreak  of  violence  since  the  IRA  ceasefire  PHcmkRUUBUi 


Ion  claimed  the  violence  had  been 
planned  in  advance.  Fire  crews 
fearful  for  llieir  own  safely,  luid  ui 
stand  aside  as  the  violence  raged 
and  businesses  were  devastated.  An 
11-year-old  boy  hit  on  the  head  by  a 
stone  had  to  be  taken  to  Belfast  for 
specialist  treatment. 

The  clean-up  operation  continued 
throughout  the  clay.  Hijacked  buses 
and  cars  which  had  been  burned  out 
were  towed  away,  and  businesses 
^5pai$,IW  up  damaged  shops. 

The  RUC  said  it  had  information 
hat  a small  group  of  hardline  repufr 
hean  activists  was  planning  (rouble 
Secunty  officers  blamed  a release 
ot  pressure  building  up  over  the 
slow  pace  of  progress  at  Stormont. 


I T ■FY>l  O BR»7>Wa/ 

<1*  LOT  OF  MtwgV  OffSHQgs' 


Royal  send-off  for  yacht 


* • 5x-  •I--* 


T KL"i°ft,potent  ^mh°|  of 

■ nritain  s imperial  past  was 
pensioned  off  last  week,  to  the 
Jhwns  of  A Life  On  The  Ocean 
Wave  and  the  noiseless  shuffle 
of  naval  pUmsolI  on  teak  deck, 
wntea  Luke  Harding. 

Sf'wwwy  heady  with  nos- 
talgia, the  Queen  and  14  other 
members  of  the  royal  femily  bade 
farewell  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Brit- 
annia  at  Portsmouth  naval  base. 

After  seven  months  of  confu- 
sion, the  yacht  was  finally  decom- 
missioned 44  years  and  more 
than  one  million  sea  miles  after 


its  laimch.  As  it  is  not  to  he  re- 
placed, the  ceremony  brought  to 
an  end  a royal  tradition  which 
began  in  1660  when  Charles  II 

e™1 8 3®cht  hy  the  Dutch 
Last  India  Company. 

th  J5Pi  ?“een  ««  P^ed  aboard 
^ Cht  for  ^ test  time, 

greeted  by  its  captain,  Commo- 
dore Anthony  Morrow,  and  given 

rfitoU|i  tft?T  royal  apartments 
(furnished  in  chintz  1950s  sub- 
urban style,  and  with  every  bed 
a single)  and  the  engine  room 
before  sitting  down  for  lunch. 

Even  before  the  royal  group 


1 John  Ihmic,  the  local  Social 
. Mineral ic  and  Labour  Forty  ® 
i said:  “’Hie  jH-oplc  who  iilflimed  ite 
! an*  not  interested  in  (he  people d 
•Jerry.  Tile  image  of  (he  city  whid 
lias  gone  round  the  world  isoflhfl 
media  footage  of  petrol  bomb, 
being  thrown.”  ! 

• Mr  Adams.  Martin  McGulnuWi. 
and  other  Sinn  Fein  officials  met  ikj 
Prime  Minister.  Tony  Blair,  at  * . 
Downing  Street  last  week,  the  ffa 
lime  a Sinn  Fein  leader  had  passd  j 
through  the  world’s  most  famm*  i 
front  door  since  Michael  Col*jj 
signed  David  Lloyd  George's  i J 
tion  agreement  in  1921.  Both™ 
Adams  and  Mr  Blair  described  w ! 
gesture  as  a risk  worth  taking.  j ’ 

descended  on  Portsmouth's 
South  Railway'  Jetty,  the  ship’s  , 
crew  had  been  busy.  They  had 
polished  the  brasses  until  Uif* 
arms  ached  and  re  swabbed  tb? 
decks  — futile  tasks  demanded 
by  protocol  which  made  the  r ' 
royal  yacht,  which  last  year  cost 
£10  million  to  run,  a synonyni 
for  Soviet-slyle  overmanning^ 
made  its  survival  unlikely.  . J . 

The  Defence  Secretary,  ' ' [ 
George  Robertson,  announce^  • . 

4V.  n*  *1. f I I •' 


ouip  \,anai  or  Leitn,  jiaiuutuBr 
A plea  by  Princess  Anne  to  baf* 
Britannia  scuttled  has  been  : 
swept  aside.  • JJ, 
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Doctors  to 
drive  future 
health  care 

ipavld  Brlndle 

MINISTERS  last  week  won  wide- 
spr^d  support  for  their  Na- 
tional Health  Service  white  paper, 
promising  to  modernise  the  service 
by  putting  family  doctors  in  the  dri- 
ving seat  of  changes  which  will  shift 
much  health  care  from  hospitals  to 
community  services. 

Crucially,  fundholding  doctors, 
who  at  present  can  command  spe- 
cialist services  for  their  patients, 
declared  they  would  not  oppose  the 
proposals,  despite  confirmation  that 
fundholding  in  its  present  form 
would  be  scrapped  within  16  months. 

The  white  paper  appeared  to 
offer  something  for  all.  Its  dry,  tech- 
nical plans  for  restructuring  the  ser- 
vice were  spiced  by  the  addition  of 
populist  measures. 

These  included:  confirmation  of 
the  setting-up  of  NHS  Direct,  a 24- 
hour  telephone  advice  service  to  be 
staffed  by  nurses  and  available  na- 
tionally from  2000:  plans  to  link  all 
hospitals  and  doctors’  surgeries  by 
computer,  enabling  instant  access 
to  patient  records  and  test  results; 
and  a guarantee  that  all  patients 
with  suspected  cancer  will  see  a spe- 
cialist within  two  weeks  of  referral. 
The  guarantee  will  apply  to  sus- 
pected breast  cancer  cases  by  April 
1999  and  other  cases  a year  later. 

The  structural  changes  will  also 
take  effect  In  April  1999.  Under 
these,  the  commissioning  of  health 
care  will  be  gradually  taken  over  hy 
■primary  care  groups"  led  by  gen- 
eral practitioners  and  community 
nurses,  each  representing  commu- 
nities of  about  100.000  people.  They 
will  replace  commissioning  by  fund- 
holders and  health  Authorities. 

The  Health  Secretary,  Frank 
Oobson,  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  white  paper  was  a 
turning  point  for  the  health  service, 
h would  mean  abolition  of  the  inter" 
nal  market  system,  introduced  by 
the  Conservatives  in  1991,  which 
had  "set  doctor  against  doctor  and 
hospital  against  hospital".  While  the 
separation  of  the  planning  and  provi- 
aon  of  health  care  would  remain, 
we  will  end  competition  and  replace 
it  with  a new  statutory  duty  of  part- 
nership bo  that  local  health  services 
pull  together  rather  than  pull  apart". 

Mr  Dobson  confirmed  that  he  ex- 
pected the  changes  to  realise  £1  bil- 
lion cumulative  savings  in  red-tape 
costs  by  the  next  general  election. 

roe  Conservative  shadow  health 
secretary,  John  Maples,  welcomed 
wnat  he  described  as  retention  of 
many  of  the  principles  of  foe  inter- 
nal market  But  he  said  foe  primary 
care  groups  must  be  allowed  to  de- 
volve budgets  to  individual  doctors’ 
practices,  as  with  current  fondhold- 
og.  If  your  commissioning  groups 
i o n°t  have  foe  same  powers,  they 
"ot  achieve  the  same  results  or 
better  ones  you  aspire  to."  Mr 

Maples  told  Mr  DobBon. 

^ Fundholders,  who  make  up  58  per 
,.lIl  °‘  a^j  family  doctors,,  are  likely 
* nullified  by  reference  in  the 
Hn«\paper  to  groups  having  free- 
m to  agree  "practice-level  incen- 
arrangements”  linked  to 
nmcative"  individual  budgete. 

nere  was  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
£ ™ to  white  paper  from  NHS 
8roups-  Stephen  Thornton,. 
S exfiemive  of  the  NHS  Confed- 
^ which  represents  health 
W(®TtIes  and  trusts,  said  foe  plans 
L^^ry  Positive”. 


Benefit  cuts  spark  rebellion 


Michael  White,  Ewen  MaeAsklil 
and  Anne  Perkins 

TONY  BLAIR'S  honeymoon 
with  his  own  party  ended  dra- 
matically last  week  when  47 
Labour  MPs  defied  a throe-line 
whip  to  stage  an  unexpectedly  em- 
phatic vole  against  a £10  cut  in  bene- 
fit to  new  single  parents. 

Coupled  with  14  abstentions  and 
foe  resignation  of  three  MPs  — 
junior  minister  Malcolm  Chisholm 
and  unpaid  "bagmen"  Gordon 
Prentice  and  Mick  Clapliam  — from 
their  government  posts  to  join  the 
first  backbench  revolt  of  the  Blair 
era,  It  was  a grim  night  for  foe 
Prime  Minister. 

He  had  staked  considerable  au- 
thority on  facing  down  the  rebellion 
in  the  name  of  New  Labour  solidar- 
ity behind  his  election  manifesto, 
only  to  see  the  key  vote,  a Labour 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Bill,  carried  with  Tory  support.  The 
majority  was  457  votes  to  a damag- 
ing 107  — including  Liberal  Demo- 


crats, assorted  nationalists  and  | 
Labour  rebels.  1 

As  another  unpaid  parliamentary 
aide.  Alice  Mahon,  was  sacked  for 
joining  the  revolt,  the  government 
chief  whip,  Nick  Brown,  said  lhal  all 
No  voters  would  be  interviewed  and 
given  a “yellow  card".  At  least  three 
outspoken  critics.  Ken  Livingstone, 
John  Mnrek  and  Bob  Wareing. 
would  be  reported  to  the  party's 
general  secretary  for  particularly 
'‘obnoxious”  conduct. 

The  act  of  defiance  came  despite 
an  impassioned  Commons  defence 
of  her  Social  Security  Bill  by  Harriet 
Harman,  and  arm-twisting  by  whips 
and  loyalists,  desperate  to  uphold 
the  Government's  commitment  to 
stand  by  “hard  choices". 

“I  have  been  arguing  for  15  years 
in  this  House  that  lone  parents  are 
poor  . . . because  of  the  absence  of 
opportunity  to  work,"  Ms  Harman 
said.  ‘This  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  tackle  the  barriers  that  lone 
parents  face  when  they  want  to  work. 

“We  should  be  concerned  about 


generations  growing  up  without  the 
example  of  work.  Lone  parents  want 
to  set  an  example.  Life  is  about  work, 
not  just  about  claiming  benefits." 

Heartened  by  the  size  of  the  re- 
bellion, Mr  Livingstone  snid:  "You 
could  not  find  a single  l-abour  mem- 
ber who  was  proud  tc>  vote  for  the 
Government  tonight.'1  Many  loyal- 
ists would  agree  with  that,  bill  felt 
they  owed  their  government  their 
vote  only  seven  months  after  it 
swept  them  into  Westminster  with  a 
Commons  majorily  of  179. 

Initial  cash  savings  are  modest, 
barely  £50  million  in  the  first  year, 
but  Ms  Harman  had  repeatedly  told 
MPs  that  the  strict  spending  limits 
they  had  Inherited  from  John  Major 
— - and  agreed  to  stick  by  — left  no 
choice.  ’They’ve  caused  themselves 
a lot  of  trouble  over  very  little 
money,”  said  one  Tory.  “It’s  just 
macho  stuff  by  Blair,”  said  another. 
Many  Labour  MPs  and  ministers, 
up  to  cabinet  rank,  agreed. 

Comment,  page  12 
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Disabled  face 
cash  curbs 

THE  Government  is  seeking 
substantial  cuts  in  disability 
benefits  In  order  to  switch 
money  into  health  and  educa- 
tion, a leaked  government  docu- 
ment confirmed  last  week, 
writes  David  Brindle. 

The  Social  Security  Secretary, 
Harriet  Harman,  is  asking  other 
Whitehall  departments  to  come 
up  with  measures  to  help  dis- 
abled people  so  that  she  has  a 
“convincing  story  to  tell”  when 
the  cuts  impact,  the  document 
suggests. 

The  writer  of  the  leaked  docu- 
ment la  believed  to  be  Ursula 
Brennan,  number  three  In  die 
Department  of  Social  Security. 

The  letter,  sent  to  other  depart- 
ments, says:  The  Government 
has  made  clear  Its  aim  to  release 
resources  from  social  security  in 
order  to  spend  more  on  health 
and  education,  and  itia  likely  that 
a high  proportion  of  the  neces- 
sary savings  will  have  to  come 
from  benefits  paid  to  sick  and 
disabled  people  . . . which 
account  for  a quarter  of  all  bene- 
fits spending." 

Manifesto  commitments  make 
it  difficult  to  achieve  equivalent 
savings  in  other  policy  areas,  the 
writer  states. 

The  cost  of  disability  and  sick- 
ness benefits  has  snared  from 
£4.1  billion  in  1982  to  £23.5 
billion,  out  of  a total  social 
security  bill  of  some  £100  billion. 
A review  headed  hy  junior  minis- 
ter Baroness  Hollis  is  looking  at 
taxing,  means-testing  or  time- 
limiting  the  allowances. 
Industrial  injuries  benefit  could 
be  abolished  and  responsibility 
passed  to  employers. 

Disability  groups  were  out- 
raged by  tlie  letter.  Ian  Bruce, 
director  general  of  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
said:  “1  cannot  believe  that  a 
government  with  so  for  n good 
track  record  on  disability  would 
be  bo  herd-faced  as  to  take 
money  from  disabled  people.” 


Golden  Opportunities 


Flex-Accounts 

High-yielding  call  accounts  in  16  currencies, 

e.g.  USD  4.50%,  GBP  5.75%,  NZD  6.00%,  MXN  16.00%. 

Fixed  Term  Deposits 

Choose  between  15  currencies,  e.g.  USD  5%, 

GBP  6.50%,  ECU  3.50%,  ZAR  13%. 

Mutual  Funds 

Invest  in  the  world's  top  performing  mutual 
funds  through  Bank  of  Copenhagen  and 
save  up  to  71%  on  the  initial  fee. 

Many  other  investment  possibilities. 

Minimum  investment  only  USD  5,000  or  the  equivalent 
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THE  threat  of  large-scale  pit  £21 
closures  and  job  losses  In 
the  run-un  to  ChrlRfnuia ^ ST 


- — auu  JUU  losses  in 

the  run-up  to  Christmas  was  re- 
moved when  contracts  between 
the  power  generators  and  the 
main  coal  producer,  RIB 
Mining,  were  extended  to  next 
June.  The  Conservatives  de- 
nounced the  deal  as  no  more 
than  a “stay  of  execution”. 

AFIRE  broke  out  at  terminal 
one  of  London’s  Heathrow 
airport,  leading  to  the  cancella- 
tion  of  more  than  300  flights  and 
gridlock  on  approach  roads. 

MASS  Aids  tests  are  being 
carried  out  on  soldiers  at 

ILatterick  Garrison  in  North 
Yorkshire  following  feats  that 
two  women  have  been  infecting 
soldiers  with  the  HIV  vlrua. 

A ^ CLARK,  Conservative 
«MP  and  celebrated  diarist. 

is  suing  the  London  Evening 

Standard  for  publishing  a spoof 
Alan  Clark’s  Secret  Political 
Diary”  in  which  the  writer 
muses  on  driving  at  ISOmph  in 
Bayswaterand  describes Tbry 
Ha«ue  « leader 

of  the  self-abuse  Internet 

enthusiasts”. 
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Fatal  flaws  in 
murder  inquiry 


Alan  Travis 
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P OUCE  bivestigftting  allega- 

",  tions  of  physical  and  sexual 
abuse  In  South  Wales  dating 
back  to  1973  expanded  their 

fifS]*  in,clude  a total  of  33 
local  children’s  homes. 

T nEbody  Of  Karine  Turner, 

" yed  2f>  who  along  with  her 
mother  and  daughter  was  mur- 
tJ«or  massacre  last 
month,  may  have  inadvertently 
riDcn  buried  in  Germany,  said  a 
I"  Halifax.  The  body  of 

«mother  had  been 
mistakenly  flown  to  Switzerland 

but  was  recovered  before  burial, 

F?  I^ON  JOHN  handed  a 

T3"V*  for£20  m»Iion- 
toe  Bret  Instalment  of  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  his  single, 

t£* "?  6 " £e  W1nd  ’9^”  - to 

rlnceas  of  Wales 

aoM33^M™d'  Ttle  son8  has 

m J3  million  copies  worldwide. 
E sther  Mclaughun,  a 

former  assistant  director  of 
rvd“a  at  the  London 
Borough  of  SoulJiwark,  whs 
awarded  record  sex  discrimi- 
naflon  damages  of  £234,000  bv 
an  industrial  tribunal,  after  she 

was  sidelined,  bullied  and 

sacked  in  a “sham  redundancy”. 


Tit-for-tat  meat  import  ban 

£aSFSSPHS™  aaidnthe°lnl)g^hrearef^|fbann^f 


THE  Government  on  Monday 
engaged  in  tit-for-tat  retalia- 
non  against  meat  imports 

ELldpt6  EiUr0pe,an  m°n  the 
EU  delayed  regulations  forcing  con- 

bnental  abattoirs  to  meet  the  same 

slaughtering  standards  for  cattle 

and  sheep  as  those  in  Britain. 

The  Agriculture  Minister.  Jack 

Uiiyirngham.  imposed  the  ban  on 

!£h  Sh6!P  •a1nd  soat  meat  from 
which  materials  suspected  of  har- 

bounng  BSE  - including  skulls. 
?yes.  brains  and  spinal  cords  — 
!jlve,not  been  removed.  All  beef  on 
J*  h°ne’  l‘nF,udin£  imports,  was 
■Iso  banned  this  week  under  parlia- 
mentary orders. 

Mr  Cunningham  said  in  Brussels- 

i 801  ntAiiP,rci>a,*d  t0  delflY  this  any 

toe^K  ^ ibs  ef  beilJ8  imP°rted  mto 
the  UK  will  have  to  be  treated  in  the 

same  way  as  British  beef." 

to  £f0nSltte,e  of  EU  vets  decided 
to  delay  from  January  I to  March  31 

of  regulations  - 
agreed  by  agnculture  ministers  last 

The  delay  was  to  give  time  for  ad- 


ditional research  into  whether  the 
changes  should  also  apply  to  beef  on 
the  bone  or  sheep  and  goats  follow- 
ing recent  scares.  All  member  states 
except  Britain  voted  for  the  delay 
wdh  at  least  six  claiming  they  had  no 
need  of  the  regulations  because  thev 
had  never  had  a case  of  BSE. 

Mr  Cunningham,  who  has  re- 
cently been  criticised  by  farmers  for 
banning  beef  on  the  bone  despite 
minimal  evidence  of  any  health  risk, 
sought  to  deflect  criticism  on  to  con- 
tinental governments  for  "prevari- 
cation. obfuscation  and  delay"  in 
bringing  in  the  regulations. 

The  United  Stales  decided  last 
weekend  to  ban  all  Imports  from 
Europe  of  live  cattle  and  sheep. 

BSF  nTifat  Tdbone,>toal  until  the 
° tu nS*  C0u  d be  assessed 
The  European  Commission 
claimed  the  US  was  playing  politics 
by  imposing  the  ban  following  a se- 

of  ^dmg  disputes  on  other 
matters  with  the  EU. 

Mr  Cunningham  was  unable  to 
E b°w  much  beef  would  be  af- 
fected,  what  penalties  would  be  im- 
posed and  who  would  be  held  liable 
f *mported  meat  evading  the  ban 
found  its  way  into  shops. 


] Environmental  health  officials 
said  the  long-threatened  ban  of  beef 
on  tiie  bone  would  be  unenforceab!.- 
Anne  Goodwin  of  the  Charterer! 
of  Enyironmental  Health 
said.  The  regulations  are  a recipe 
tor  confusion  and  inconsistency.  As 
drafted,  they  will  mean  that  enforce- 
ment action  can  only  be  taken  when 
toe  inspector  sees  the  bone  being 
sold  to  a customer." 

of  Agrw.-uln.re 

ceded  that  almost  half  of  all  beef  im- 
ports come  from  ire]nnt,  a , 
France,  which  already  have  regula- 
tions to  remove  risk  material 
A third  or  the  beef  eaten  in 
Bntain  is  imported,  amounting  In 
neariy  1 40,000  tonnes  last  year. 

I • rhousauds  of  haemophiliacs  are 
being  put  at  risk  ofinfenion  by  the 
disease  linked  to  BSE  because  Hie 
Government  and  health  authorities 
are  not  allowing  patients  lo  switch 
irom  clotting  products  produced 
from  human  blood  to  more  expen- 
sive synthetic  products,  according 
to  heads  of  treatment  centres.  Two 
batches  of  British-made  blood  prod- 

S!  We1  «recently  iecaUed  because 
Yfcbnjsof  new  variant"  Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob  Disease  were  among  donors 


; pLEVEN  promising  hes  ^ 
pqiury  have  still  not  been  f 
?ww,up  |jy  Police  four 

■ : I he  racist  murder  of  the  \h\ 

schoolboy  Stephen  Lawrence  a 
M London  bus  slop,  according  toarr 
j PP1'1  Polished  this  week  by  t 
••  • 1 Honie  Secretary,  Jack  Straw. 

murder  investigation  sofa 
st‘r'OUs  shortcoming  ^ 

^ miled  to  operate  to  an  acce^i 
S ^ol.  said  the  Police  Compbtet 
v:  10  a Preliminary  report. 

Jital"  witnesses  were  Ignore 
V?  fvlf|ence  linking  suspects  to 

■ knite  attacks  was  not  properly  f. 

i]  up.  while  confusion  in  tl- 

| handling  of  the  identification  r. 

| dence  m«v  have  meanl  one  attadn 
1 wns  overlooked.  The  police  IwtiL- 
" confidence  of  the  Lawrence  ftt 

. a t an  early  stage  and  were  unable  i / 
j regain  it. 

g Police  claimed  attempts  to  brir; 

B 18-year-old  Stephen's  killers  to  b 
e tice  were  blocked  by  a "wall  of* 
i lence",  but  the  report  said  loci 
t people  came  forward  with  vahiat!- 
informalion  soon  after  tiie  killing. 

In  general,  the  investigation  It 
identified  weaknesses  in  the  leadir 
slup,  direction  and  quality  of  rai 
of  the  first  murder  investigation.": 
said. 

"The  quality  of  supervision  of  of 
hcers  whs  poor,  and  assumption? 
wen?  made  about  the  standard  fi 
woi-k  being  carried  out  Lhat  wool: 
not  have  withstood  proper  scrutiny." 

Sir  Paul  Condon,  the  Metropol- 
is n police  commissioner,  predicts: 

Hint  Hie  case  will  be  seen  as  a Vatcf- 
shed"  which  will  lead  to  changes  ii  V 
Hie  way  murder  inquiries  are  car-  * 
ried  out  by  all  police  forces. 

1 k*  said  he  deeply  regretted  that 
Hie  “racist  murder  of  Stephen 
f-iwrencc  was  not  followed  by  the 
successful  prosecution  of  hiskiUers". 

n»e  report  says  there  was  now 
donee  of  racist  conduct  by  the  po 
lice,  nr  corruption  or  collusion  with 
the  suspects  or  members  of  their 
fnmilicH. 

However,  Stephen's  father,  No- 1 
ille  laiwrence,  said:  Tliere  can't  bf  i 
any  conclusion  about  racism  until  J 
Hie  findings  of  die  judicial  inquiry.  If  i 
there  was  no  racism,  why  didn't  the  ,- 
imlice  do  their  duty  on  the  night?'  | 

The  preliminary  report  acknoff- 1 
ledges  that  without  the  determine  | : 
lion  of  tiie  Lawrence  family  to  bring  | ; 
to  justice  their  son's  murderere  - ' 
including  a private  prosecution  - ’ 
toe  mistakes  were  unlikely  to  haw  i 
been  revealed. 


. ; — "^cmiiongoonors.  I been  revealed. 

l!nCiW  its  place  in  rev|sed  social  classification 


I TT  HE  BBC  licence  fee  will 

f o v «T?flSe  by ,6,6  per  cent  to 
I thoV*50  f°r  a colour  television, 

I “!?Gover,,mentannounced.The 
I extra  money.  In  line  with  the 
f recommendations  of  a funding 
report  commissioned  by  the 
previous  Government,  will  be 
/ used  to  launch  the  BBC’s  digital 
/ ser  vices  in  1 998,  which  will 

include  home  shopping  and 
/ access  to  the  Internet.  j 

LUCY  ASKEW,  Britain's  oldest  I 
woman,  has  died  aged  1 14.  f 


A NEW  pyramid  of  social  class 

rwiio**  Proposed  last  week  to 
replace  the  one  devised  86  years 

The  Economic  and  Social 
Research  Council,  which  is 
recommending  the  change. 

overwhelmingly”  rejected  the 
idea  that  social  classification  was 
obsolete  as  we  prepare  for  the 
2 1st  century,  but  did  recognise 
the  emergence  of  an  "under- 
| class”. 

The  change  is  recommended 
ui  a report  from  (he  research 

ST?  to£e  0fflce  National 
Statistics.  The  chief  novelty  is  in 
moving  nurses  up  one  class  as  I 


enfiy dueto*"  clerical, 

become  all-graduate  Traffic  ^ea  and  service  work; 

dens  are  put  firmly  to  ^^rtors,  bulldere. 

Examples  are  given  for  occupa-  ^?^Jtera  and.otber  self-em- 
tions  at  each  tier  of  the  pyr^Jid-  g!  tS?  "“professionals; 

1:  Doctors,  lawyers,  acien^^  ‘ J. Jn«?hoiie  fltters*  Plumbers 
and  employers,  administrators  2 ®uPervisors  and  craft 
and  managers  In  “lam?  5"?  related  workers; 

organisations,  le,  those  with  26  ™**nbiy  line 

or  more  staff*  workers,  traffic  wardens  and 

2:  Nurses,  legal  executives,  lab-  J™8 i? _Iolitlne  occupations 

oratory  technicians,  other^aLo-  7I  ^“ofectming  and  services; 
dflte  Professionals”,  emplo^  er8  of  Iabourenb  walt- 

administrators  and  manLeraS  waitresses  and  cleaners” 

smaller  organisations,  supervi-  wo.rkera  elementary 

sore  of  intermediate  staff  _ in  man ufe during 

3:  Secretaries,  sales  reps,  nura-  * 

ery  nurses,  computer  operators  ^ who 

^ftfrlmermediate  occupa- 


the  council  puts  it,  “their  post1 
tion  is  obviously  the  worst  of  a! 

The  higher  up  individuals  ai 
the  likelier  they  are  to  enjoy 
favourable  terms  for  job  decur 
ity,  pay,  and  pension*  as  well® 
more  control  over  their  work  a 
better  career  prospects. 

1 The  report's  author,  Profess 
David  Rose  of  Essex  unlversltyj 
said:  “It  should  lead  to  an 

. improved  understanding  of  bqv 

. people's  jobs  — ■ or  lack  of  a j°b 
— affect  their  life  chances  and 
those  of  their  children  and  " 
dependants.”  1 
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Child  refugees  held  in  jails 


Natasha  Walter 

CHIU)  refugees  are  being 
held  In  prisons  and  de- 
tention centres  in  Britain 
in  defiance  of  international 
guidelines  on  the  treatment  of 
unaccompanied  young  asylum- 
seekers  and  despite  government 
promises  that  this  would  happen 
"only  as  a last  resort”. 

Journalists  have  talked  to 
8 even  children  who  have  been 
held  in  detention  In  Britain.  One 
13-year-old  Nigerian  girl,  who 
was  held  In  Campsfleld  Deten- 
tion Centre,  near  Oxford,  for 
three  months,  spoke  of  bullying 
by  immigration  officers,  freezing 


conditions  and  poor  health  care. 
Wien  she  was  feeling  ill,  she 
was  handed  sleeping  pills. 

A 1 6-year-old  Nigerian  boy, 
who  waB  held  in  Rochester 
prison,  Kent,  for  Bix  months, 
spoke  of  being  locked  in  his  cell 
for  1 5 hours  a day  and  being 
beaten  up  by  other  inmates. 
Another  16-year-old  boy  claims 
to  have  been  threatened  and 
punished  by  toe  prison  staff. 

MoBt  of  the  children  travelled 
alone  because  their  parents  had 
been  killed  In  toe  countries  they 
fled.  None  of  them  had  been 
granted  asylum  in  Britain.  When 
they  reach  18  they  may  be 
deported. 


The  detention  of  children  in 
Britain  has  been  condemned  by 
Amnesty  International  as  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  child.  Britain  has 
signed  the  United  Nations 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Child,  which  requires  that 
refugee  children  be  given  appro- 
priate protection,  humanitarian 
assistance  and  the  highest  stan- 
dards of  health  care. 

Forty-eight  unaccompanied 
asylum-seekers  who  say  they  are 
aged  under  18  have  been  held  in 
detention  this  year.  Nine  are  still 
being  held. 

The  Immigration  Minister, 
Michael  O’Brien,  said  in  a state- 


ment that  the  Government 
would  not  “normally  detain 
anyone  under  18”  and  that 
“children  would  be  detained  by 
UK  immigration  authorities  only 
as  a last  resort”. 

Simon  Russell,  refugee  officer 
at  Amnesty,  believes  that  die 
detention  of  minors  is  a growing 
problem.  “The  attitude  of  the 
immigration  officials  is  harden- 
ing,” he  said.  "They  are  punish- 
ing children  for  making  false 
statements. 

’Treating  children  like  this  is 
totally  unacceptable  according  to 
internationally  recognised  stand- 
ards of  human  rights.  A country 
that  calls  Itself  civilised  should 
never  treat  children  this  way.” 

Lyndall  Sachs,  the  public 
information  officer  for  the 
United  Nations  High 
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Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
said:  "We  never  support  deten- 
tion of  refugees  because  these 
people  hove  not  committed  a 
crime.  Child  refugees  arc  very, 
very  vulnerable.” 

The  children  often  enter 
Britain  with  false  papers  that 
say  they  are  over  18.  That 
means  the  original  decision 
to  detain  them  is  not  always 
wrong,  according  to  UK  immi- 
gration law,  but  lawyers  and 
refugee  advocates  are  con- 
cerned that  the  Home  Office 
can  he  intransigent  once  the 
children  give  their  true  age. 
Even  when  birth  certificates, 
medical  assessments  or  testi- 
mony from  family  members  are 
produced  to  support  their 
claim,  children  are  still  held. 

— The  Observer 


Judges  to  explain  sentencing 


Alan  fravla 

A RADICAL  reform  of  the  way 
judges  and  magistrates  sen- 
tence criminals  is  to  be  announced 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw, 
to  combat  the  deep  cynicism  among 
the  public  towards  the  courts. 

The  change  will  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Aniericnn-stylc  senten- 
cing under  which  toe  judge 
announces  what  the  convicted  tier- 
son  will  serve  — for  example,  from 
four  to  six  years  — and  toe  victim 
will  be  told.  in  . writing  the  earliest 
possible  release  date. 

The  changes  are  to  be  announced 
in  a practice  direction  from  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Crime  and  Disorder  Bill  makes  its 
way  through  Parliament.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  is  also  to  be  asked  to  pub- 
lish new  guidelines  on  “the  going 
rate”  for  particular  crimes. 

Ministers  believe  the  current  sys- 
tem of  sentencing,  under  which 
judges  announce  only  the  maximum 
time,  confuses  the  public  since  it  is 


never  clear  how  long  the  convicted 
person  will  serve.  Ministers  are  con- 
cerned that  too  often  the  victim  is 
surprised  and  upset  to  find  that  the 
criminal  can  get  out  of  jail  years 
before  they  had  expected. 

New  research  shows  that  one 
mgjor  source  of  the  public  demand 
for  tougher  sentences  stems  from 
ignorance  about  how  often  courts 
impose  jail  sentences.  Half  those  in- 
terviewed thought  only  50  per  cent  of 
convicted  rapists  go  to  jail  — while,  in 
fact,  91  percent  are  imprisoned. 

Mr  Straw  is  In  «*ik  the  Court  of 
Appeal  to  take  res|>onsibility  for 
“generating  a better  public  apprecia- 
tion of  sentencing  decisions". 

Critics  have  argued  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  regard  prison  sentences  as  a 
deterrent  when  it  is  impossible  to 
find  out  what  sentence  a criminal 
can  expect  to  get. 

Ministers  also  believe  that  the 
public  deserves  to  know  wliat  sen- 
tences actually  mean.  At  present,  few 
inmates  ever  serve  the  maximum 
sentences  announced  by  the  court. 


Rise  in  cases  Anti-meat 
of  diabetes  ad  banned 


Chris  Mlhlll 

TEASES  of  diabetes  in  Britain 
^ are  set  to  increase  by  more 
than  1.5  million  over  the  next 
13  years,  reflecting  a global 
trend  that  will  see  toe  Qiness 
nearly  double  by  2010,  a new 
toportsaya. 

Globally,  there  were  an  esti- 
mated 123  million  people  with 
toe  condition  in  1995  but  by 
2010  toe  number  will  have 
Brown  to  220  million,  says  toe 
British  Diabetic  Association, 

A rapid  change  in  lifestyles 
and  population  demography  wsb 
nulling  the  rise,  with  growing 
obesity,  Western-style  diets,  less 
physical  exercise  and  A rising  el- 
detfy  population  all  contributing. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a drop  in  ' 
toe  number  of  cases  of  people' 
needing  insulin  to  treat  toe  dis- 
ease — mainly  young  people  -- 
buta  huge  rise  In  non-kuulih 
diabetes,  Which  predominately 
occurs  In  late  middle  age. ' 

The  report,  published  in  the 
journal  Diabetic  Medldhe,  says 
toflj  in  the  UKthfe  number  of  dlaJ 
betica  needing  Insulin  to  1995'  ' 
was  about  200,000,  but  this  will 
drop 1 to  180,000  by  2010.  Nqh- 
^alin  diabetes  is  expected  to' 
rise  with  the  ageing  population. 


Rory  Carroll ' 

THE  Advertising  Standards  Au- 
thority has  upheld  complaints 
from  the  meat  industry  that  the 
Vegetarian  Society  wrongly  claimed 
eating  meat  caused  cancer. 

The  advertisements  in  four  na- 
tional newspapers,  which  showed 
phbtographs  of  surgery  Bears  for 
cancer,  Were  also  deemed  to  be 
“shocking  and  unduly  distressing”. 

The  advertising  industry  watch- 
dog accused  toe  society  of  exagger- 
ating toe  link  between  meat  and 
cancer,  and  suggesting  that  a casual 
link  was  universally  accepted.  ‘ 

• Objections  from  the  Meat  and 
Livestock  Commission,  the  National 
Farmers'1  Union  and  toe  Danish 
Bacon  and  Meat  Council  that  toe  ad- 
vertisements were  misleading  were 
accepted'on  the  grounds  that  gov- 
ernment guidelines  warned  only  of 
increased  risk  from  ' consuming 
significant  amounts  of  red  mrat 
Steve  Connor,  spokesmah  for  the 
Vegetarian  Society,  said:  "[The  J^A 
Is]'  crippling  oifr  freedom  of  speech. 
We  art  not  being  allo^^d  to  get  our 
rhesaag^  across  thanks  to  the!  ASA 


Nothing  in  the  advertisente'nt  was 
factUdlly  incorrect.  We.  nevir  said 
meat  causes  cancer,  w&  talked 
about' It'lncreasln^rlafe*  ' 


BRADFORD  & BINGLEY  (ISLE  OF  MAN)  LIMITED 

INCREASED  RATES  OF  INTEREST 

FROM  11™  DECEMBER  1997. 


Aicouiil 


Annual  P.A. 

Monthly  % 1*A 

Un.oOo-EM.yfcl 

7.fHI 

1.  Tnl 

rj5.uuu  - uy.yfcj 

7.70 

7 4!v 

i5o.oou-iyy.yyy 

7.  HO 

7.55' 

£100.000- £249.999 

7.90 

7.07.1 

£250,01.10  plus 

7/ir» 

7.7U1 

'MmniIiIy  inmini-  n->i  .ivnilalilc  m-w  ilr|H<«li.iis 


Island  Notice 

£25,000  - £49.999 

7.70 

7.45 

£50.000-199.999 

7.80 

7.55 

£100,000 -£249.999 

7.90 

7.65 

£250,000  plus 

7.95 

7.70 

Island 

£5,000  - £24.990tt 

7.20 

6.90 

1 Year  Bond 

£25,000  - £49,999 

7.80 

7.55 

£50,000 -£99,099 

7,90 

■7.65 

£100.000 -£249,999 

8.00 

7.75 

£250,000  plus 

8.05 

7.80 

ttTIer  not  currently  available  In  new  depoalion 

Mandttt 

£25,000 -£49,999 

7.90 

7.65 

2 Year  Bond 

(Issue  1) 

£50,000 -£99,999 

8.00 

*75  . 

1 

£100,000  plus 

‘ .810, 

7.85 

(^Band  not  currently  available  io  new  Ueposiidn  ' ■ 1 

i i • 

1 . i • 

..  Islandrilt 

£50,000  plus 

■ 8.00  ■ 

. i ■ 

■ ■ '.f-  . • . L 

2 Year  Bond 
(tame  2)  ■ 

rtttBond  noL  currently'  available  to  new  dept 


Island  Access  Account  rates  remain  unchanged. 
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~12  COMMENT 

Pledge  needed 
to  protect  poor 


W,  , : . “mu  Bwua  upr  iserore  iie 

sinlcs  further  Into  a second  welfare  bog  — 

™°fe  controvcralal  Idea  of  substan- 
tia cute  to  disability  and  sick  pay  — it  is  crucial  he 

S°me  urm  prlnclPIea  for  bis  welfare  re- 
form. Is  he,  as  he  wrote  in  the  Sun  newspaper  last 
week,  only  squeezing  benefits  because  of  Labour’s 
promise  not  to  “let  public  spending  out  of  control 
: • ' “ “Iff™  ,no  Problem,  we  would  not  have 
5*  * P ?*■ Ia  - he  Insisted  in  a 
Mri|llJfrVl2r  if  ^ Sunday,  intent  on  reducing  tbe 
SJ  ecJri^! budget  80  foere  is  more  money  for 
M?  jULa?dJeducation?  If  m becomes  the  Prime 
Mm*-  to  declare,  “No  one  is  talking  about  tekC 
owny  benefits  from  those  who  need  them,  became 
we  mustn't  do  that”  That  is  precisely  wha?”s 

Sjjj? "*”*  U doin6  to  one-parent  families  with 
cuts  to  two  separate  benefits. 

aw^e®“ne  eonfissed  - and  contradictory  - 
goals  that  surrounded  the  one-parent  family  row 
have  resurfaced  following  the  leak  last  week  of  a 

sSf’STJJtS''?  purity  doaTen?™  £l 
"{f®e2!d  thflt  8ub8tBndal  savings”  from 
dfsabifity  benefits  were  needed  to  pay  for  extra 

spending  on  health  and  education.  What  is  most 
worrying  about  the  new  leak  is  the  7ense  of  a 
gvernment  searching  desperately  for  some  fig 
leaves  to  covers  new  round  of  cuts.  08 

The  two  key  architects  of  Labour's  welfare-tn. 

SuTth^o^  8,1  °pP?rtunity  ^8  week  to 
2ft F 1 “J  confoaion.  Gordon  Brown  was  due  to 

m 7Veaaury  “lect  committee 

on  Wednesday,  and  Tony  Blair  to  sneatc  re  n%a 

Lah™r  party  ™ °ie  Mme  day.  Hire 
««  some  obvious  principle,  they  should  set  out  A 

. thBtp?°r  P^“ 

welbe.  A <>■.  restructuring  of. the 

that  eveTihe 

EZ™^™lp™«n,,n“  will  still  , 

r;  cc fr°r;“  ci?  ’ 

■ 

Wyg^gm ! 

dl^“gS^ersrZeofTsbPcS  l 

it 


sation  but  by  its  mismanagement  No  economy  can 

?nH Tn^Pafd,ng  atAahn0St  10  per  cent  for  ever) 
and  In  nearly  every  Aslan  country  the  banks  were 

Put“oue  «*w  caused  the  Pacific 
JS?  to  implode-  Jhf  mistakes  started  In  Japan. 
ProfeHor  Mardn  Feldsteln  of  Harvard  plausibly 
blames  Japan  s ministry  of  finance  for  the  collapse 
ofthewhoJe  regjon.  If  instead  of  raising  taxes  toe 

J^^/^7fUCed  *“*  In  order  to  8timulflte 
J P^ 9,  tinging  economy,  then  Southeast  Asia 

he  “gues,  have  been  plunged  into  a 
aeries  of  competitive  devaluations. 

Another  Harvard  professor,  Jeffrey  Sachs  r*- 
muids  us  that  three  months  ago  the  IMF  welcomed 
8 ^P"88^  macroeconomic  perfor- 
mance and  . . , enviable  fiscal  record”.  Thailand 
hi  similar  terms.  Sachs  argues  toat 

^ In  hSl^en?te  "f  adequate  Mncfbudgete 
are  in  balance  or  in  surplus.  Inflation  low.  orivate 

aftsasssfeS*® 

Such  analysis  underplays  both  toe  extent  of  the 
reckless  profligacy  of  toe  giant  Korean  corpora- 

a number  nfIPflrlOUS  °fthe  halmce  of 

Ztl  iJa,TaieLbailk8,  But  thflt  doesn't  de- 
,vlew  timt  this  was  a manageable 

“ pJ?  dCepIy  worryin«  crisis  wors- 
ening by  the  day.  Exit  strategy  hasn’t  hppn  heiruM 
by  tte  feet  that  the  nOwKTESWE 
Uded  with  the  political  realities  of  the  Korean  efec- 
tioa  campaign,  preventing  necessary  bank  closures 
JJ”d  "“Jting  false  promises.  The  danger  now  is 
££?“  “ metticine  - a severe  SSS^Jd 
fls«  squeeze  - may  kill  the  patient  altogether 
onrV?*  h y l8?*0  reve™  8 crisis  of  confidence 

ciS  be  5™  STCd'  thflt  doe8n,t  raean  nothing 
can  be  done.  Japan  should  cut  taxes  immediately 

Si-rtfsar Th,a  wiu  a much  -SS 

aas3s.tiK 

“ £c°t?r  Sff ■toShESSirf  ■ | 

&ttrn^.world;aJMding  «*«&« « ad 

i 


GUARDIAN  Wffifl, 

U«amtKir2i  i^i 
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Europe  still  clings  to 

Uncle  Sam’s  coat-tails 


Martin  Woollacott 


Turkey  gets  the 
cold  shoulder 


Asia’s  avoidable 
meltdown 

B to^^^ISf®  months  a«°  Sou*  Korea  looked 

episode  as  an  obituary  for  toe  long-termist  ucam 
munitarian  capitalism”  of  Asia,  which  put^m' 

f SI!flaT!iCU8toine”  ahend  of  shareholdere  tTd 
R^atifi?aon  of  tile  short-termfom  p^tod 

— Un,tied  States,  which  has  been 
CdS!f  ^ dte  past  for  chaildng  up  short-term 

I !^VZbualneaa  “ tte  ~ -tSS 

f There  is  some  truth  in  this  but  there  te  amurt^ 

?e  us’  f°r  &e  oppSt? 

teSir~^i5  i *e  *2?  crfaia'  fer  £rom  bei*8  ays- 

temic,  was  an  avoidable  ode  caused  not  by  gfobalJ-  | 


e T eSforS0"  ^°m  ^ remotest  consid- 

a 's  a ^^dS^f^EufopoanUnlon 

• 

! M if pI^^ti!Tane^;: 

■ wl55$SS£S® 

put  it,  a country  iii  wVd2iT7  _T  rent  fcU  president 
Bit  at  the  Si’ ?er8iatS  Cannot 

pretend  that  Cyprus  meeteb^i^T^lhf  eI«Se  to 
hirM? rica1  d^8100  still  to  resolve  ^ °f  Plaj" 

ssSis^s 

ss^^&SSS 

3S?TbSKh?  “’f"  *° the  We“  “ “ aUy  «Hn.; 

^^teSS”4s.-rSS 

that  onfy  nourish  illusions  in  Ankara.  A civil  sooL 
roon^fomillar  forcesoflriam  and^l^vy^mrcted 


EUROPE  has  reached  a point 
where  the  distinction  between 
internal  and  external  policies 
TOj  lias  almost  disappeared,  opening  up 
and  lightening  vistas  of  both  opportu- 
nist nity  and  responsibility,  'fhey  go  well 
Jete  beyond  tlie  question  of  whether  or 

'ate  not  Britain  and  others  not  in  the 

for  first  wave  will  be  allowed  a voice  in 
foe  decisions  over  monetary  union.  The 

elf-  bigger  question  for  Europe  is  this: 

can  itmake  its  mark  on  the  world  or 
toe  not?  That  may  be  decided  as  much 
ra-  along  the  lines  of  confrontation  in 
i of  Bosnia,  and  in  the  capitals  of  east- 
Jf'  ""  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  as 
ble  it  will  be  in  the  corridors  of  the  Eu- 
re- ropean  Central  Bank, 

ed  The  decisions  already  made  on 
ol-  expansion  of  the  European  Union 
-c-  may  turn  out  to  be  as  critical  as  the 
es  monetary  union  moves.  Policies  to 
is  do  with  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
ad  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Bosnia,  make  up  the 
larger  picture.  This  months  de- 
re  mand  from  three  governments  that 
i?  ,r?pean  aviation  firms  should  con- 
‘ly  solidate  is  also  part  of  it.  as  is  the 
!d  broader  process  of  cross-border 
*®  mergers  of  many  kinds. 
ie  It  is  often  said  that  Europe  will 
3l  ■ have  a common  foreign  and  security 
1 P®  i 0I?^  affer  irhaa  aflileved  po- 
a libcal  union,  a thought  that  provides 
f 88  excuse  for  its  usual  disarray.  The 
1-  assumption  is  that  there  are  some 
e more  or  less  domestic  areas  where 
Europeans  find  it  easier  to  agree 
Bfo  everything  that  members  of  the 
EU  do  constitutes  foreign  and  secu- 
- r?  po,lcy-  since  tile  decisions  they 
take  create  the  Europe  with  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  to  have  its  i 
relations.  What  is  tins  Europe,  as  an  , 
actor  on  the  world  stage?  The  an-  ( 
swer  is  that  this  is  a Europe  which  , 
consistently  fails  to  agree  on  com-  \ 
mon  policies  when  It  discusses  ( 
them  with  m its  own  ranks.  Instead  il  t 

allows  the  United  States  to  come  in  ! 

and  end  the  argument  by  weight  of  i 
its  will  and  resources.  The  condition  f 
of  Physical,  psychological  and  iwliti-  I 
cal, dependence  on  America  i«  il,c  p 
real  difficulty.  It  is  not  just  that  liu-  ti 
rope  is  disunited  and  that  US  lender-  k 
ship  men  overrides  tliat  disunity.  It  u 
s jhat  toe  expectation  of  American  p 

d?suSP  °WS  Eur0pe  t0  be  II 

Th^  US  is  so  often  Europe's  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of' its  differ-  ct 
ences.  And  so  often  this  means  that  sc 
toe  European  argument  is  never  fin-  er 
ished  and  that  the  position  of  differ-  B( 
entEuropean  countries  never  shifts,  us 
Nobody  prevails  in  Europe,  because  ot 
I^tis  msfead,  and  every-  pr 
body  finds  that  convenient  A look  Ar 
at  the  main  areas  of  poUcy  is  La 
Notoriously,  in  Bosnia,  U? 
«o?-US  5?d  5 teke  the  leati  in  nego-  co, 
SSV*  ?ay^0n  8ffreement  and  po; 
KS,®  .pfwang.  It  Even  now,  Z 
Britain  and  France  insist  that  the  US  kin 

SS5J?y»k0n  ?Ulitarily  ^ ne*t  pol 
tQ  ^tiidraw  lari 
.own  b^ops  ti  there  are  no  giv 
Americans  on  the  ground.  There  mil 
are  technical  reasons  for  this,  in  that  \ 
European  military  .strength,  both  In  nre 
terms  of  sophisticated  equipment  Sor 

tofldn  ■?f  soldiers,  is  less  maj 

thank  seems  and, not  what  it  should  pro! 
be,  The  main  other  Immediate  rea-  fliei 

son  appears  fo  be  that  piisSd  Z 

Undon  fear  tliat  a purely  European  wS 

hsve  die  j authority  part 

of  one  led  by  Americans.  But  be-  theli 


H m flt'  here  ,s  litt]e  «««*  ■ 

that  there  is  any  clear  EurZ  ‘P 

strategy  for  tlie  future  of  thc^r 

uf  former  Yugoslavia.  Leave  rbauj 
Uie  Americans.  In  other  wonk 
Europe  needs  the  US  more  p# 
cally  than  militarily  in  the  Balkans. 

In  tiie  Middle  East,  “European1 
po  hey  is  a mess.  There  isT* 
coherence  on  tlie  Israeli-Paleslinim 
question,  but  none  on  Iraq,  not  a 
great  deal  on  Iran,  and  much  cw 
tention  beneatli  the  surface  « 
Turkey.  Commercial  rivalry  under- 
lies some  of  these  differences.  Oily 
ers  date  back  to  colonial  times.  Bui 
here,  too,  US  policy  performs  the 
function,  for  Europeans,  of  allows 
different  states  to  take  up  a range oi 
positions  while  knowing  tliat  theui 
timate  responsibility  for  the  stability 
I of  the  area  lies  with  Washington  it- 
erance can  favour  a softer  policy  to-  1 
ward  Iraq,  both  France  and  Ger- 
many an  opening  to  Iran,  while 
Germany  can  use  Greece  to  fend  off 
Turkish  efforts  to  achieve  a closer 
relationship  with  tlie  EU.  Again 
there  is  a concealed  dependence  m 
US  policy,  which  is  supposed  to 
keep  Turkey  sweet,  as  a Nato  mem 
ber  and  a partner  of  toe  Washing- 
ton. Thus  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
can  avoid  the  vote-losing  act  of  aj> 
pearing  to  endorse  ultimate  Turkish 
members! iip  of  the  tU,  or  so  at 
least  tiie  Turks  themselves  believe. 


‘e  I HERE  is  more  than  a hint  of 

* I the  same  dependence  on  the 

■ US  even  in  Uie  area  of  foreign 
e Pphcy  that  appears  most  exclusively 
i-  Eurojieaii,  namely  expansion  of  the 
y EU  to  include  European  states, 
h Nalo’s  narrow  focus  mi  taking  in 
s Ui,ly  the  thive  most  obvious  front- 
11  runners,  essentially  an  American 
i-  decision,  hns  been  (raralldetl  fay  a 
i siniilnr  caution  on  the  part  of  the  EU 
which  wants  a firat  wave  of  five  or 
4 fewer.  Before  Luxembourg,  murky 
I games  were  being  played  by  those 
‘ wlio  wanted  to  delny  tiie  entry  of 
ev<-n  the  most  favoured  by  lumping 
tiiein  in  with  all  other  applicants. 
Europe  ami  Hie  US  have  tried  to  lay 
responsibility  on  encli  other  by  con- 
triving that  Nato  or  the  EU  take  the 
lead  in  incorporating  eastern  coup- 
tries.  Here  loo,  then,  we  find  Euro- 
pean policies  adrift  in  part  because 
there  is  an  expectation  toat  America 
will  take  the  strain.  . , . 

European  states  do  not  fear  p 
common  foreign  and  security  polity 
so  much  as  having  to  concede  leao- 
ershlp  to  other  European  .states. 
Belter  be  led  by  the  US,  tfiey  se^pi 
usually  to  concludej  than  tq  defer  to 
other  Europeans.  Even  France 
prefers  to  defer  directly  to  the 
Americans  rather  than  to  give  in  to 
London  or  Bonn  when  they  take  a 
US  line.  And  even  France,,  foe  p«?st 
consistent  advocate  of. European 
policies,  fails  to  offer  any  foil  solu- 
tion to  Europe’s  lack  of,  certain 
! kinds  of  military  capacity.  It  finds  It 
politically  impossible  to  spend  the 
large  additional  amounts  needed  to 
give  it,  or  Europe,  a really  effective 
military  arm.  , 

The  Atlantic  system  is.  nnd$f 
pressure,  with  suspicions  and  irrita- 
tions growing  on  both  sides.  EurpP6 
may  not  for  ever  be  able  togo.,00 
proclaiming  European,  policies.  , 1* 
theory  but  depending  on  tlje.US  fa 
practice.  And  America,  ,,unsyre  | 
whether  Jt  truly  wants  a more  ew  [ 
partner  in,  Eqrope,  would  never  t 
theless  be  better  off  if  it  had  pne,  -ijj  ! 


ltili0nue 

Baltic  states  pin  hopes  on  EU  membership 


Henri  de  Bresson  In  Riga 


hH  HE  Europeans  were 
H pressurised  by  the  Rus- 
Mm  sians,"  claims  Yolanta 
Ja’ovskiene,  adviser  to  that  in- 
domitable Lithuanian  nationalist, 
Vytautas  Landsbergis.  She  makes 
no  secret  of  her  anger  at  the  Euro- 
pean Commission's  decision  to  in- 
clude only  one  of  the  three  Baltic 
states,  Estonia,  on  its  list  of  candi- 
dates for  an  enlarged  European 
Union. 

The  Baltic  states  — the  only 
countries  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  toat  are  on  that  list  --  see 
membership  as  a form  of  recogni- 
tion, a guarantee  of  their  security 
and  freedom,  and  a justification  for 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made  since 
the  early  nineties  in  their  attempt  to 
move  closer  to  the  European  model. 

They  made  that  point  to  the 
French  European  affairs  minister. 
Pierre  Moscovici,  when  he  visited 
their  respective  capitals  last  week  in 
the  run-up  to  the  Luxembourg  sum- 
mit on  European  enlargement 
which  opened  on  December  8.  He 
assured  them  that  Paris  did  not 


want  to  see  any  country  excluded, 
and  encouraged  them  to  pursue 
their  efforts  to  adjust  “What  counts 
is  not  moving  the  most  swiftly,  but 
being  the  best  prepared,”  he  empha- 
sised at  the  close  of  his  tour  in  the 
Latvian  capital,  Riga. 

The  Baltic  states'  decision  after 
independence  to  adopt  Western  de- 
mocratic roles  and  open  up  their 
economies  to  market  forces  did  not 
immediately,  like  some  magic  wand, 
close  the  economic  and  social  gap 
with  the  West,  as  some  had  hoped. 

There  have  been  some  nasty  sur- 
prises. A gulf  has  opened  up  be- 
tween a new  6lite  of  very  young, 
Western-trained  civil  servants  with 
high-rolling  lifestyles  and  society  at 
large,  which,  at  a more  profound 
level,  finds  it  very  hard  to  adjust  to  a 
pace  of  change  that  entails  a high 
social  cost 

When  tourists  flock  to  the  brand- 
new  centres  of  Riga  and  the  Lithu- 
anian and  Estonian  capitals,  Vilnius 
and  Tallinn,  what  strikes  them  is  the 
abundance  of  Mercedes  and  other 
luxury  cars.  But  retired  people  and 
other  casualties  of  the  communist 
regime  live  in  poverty,  while  the 


middle  classes  can  barely  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  Yet  there  is  no 
reference  to  such  matters  when  you 
talk  to  their  leaders,  who  prefer  to 
stress  their  countries’  return  to 
macroeconomic  equilibrium. 

Although  output  fell  and  prices 
soared  in  the  wake  of  indepen- 
dence, the  Baltic  states  pride  them- 
selves on  the  fact  that  they  have 
achieved  enviable  growth  rates, 
kept  inflation  under  control  and,  tak- 
ing their  cue  from  Brussels  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  im- 
plemented austerity  budget  policies 
that  more  than  one  European  gov- 
ernment could  well  take  as  a model. 

The  financial  crises  of  1994-95 
made  it  possible  to  put  the  banking 
sector  on  a sounder  footing,  and  for- 
eign investors  have  been  made  to 
feel  very  welcome.  Estonia  showed 
the  way  by  privatising  very  early  on. 
Lithuania  and  Latvia  followed  suit. 

'Hie  private  sector  generates 
75  per  cent  of  Lithuania's  gross 
national  product.  The  government 
has  begun  the  process  of  privatising 
the  14  remaining  large  state  enter- 
prises. Because  there  is  little  alter- 
native. this  shock  therapy  is  subject 


to  little  debate.  In  Latvia,  with  elec- 
tions looming  next  year,  none  of  the 
main  parties  questions  the  reforms. 

Tlie  Estonian  foreign  minister, 
Henrik  Dues,  who  used  to  work  for 
Radio  FYee  Europe,  points  to  his 
country's  determination  to  continue 
along  the  lines  of  total  liberalisation. 
He  likes  to  project  tlie  image  of  a 
"with-it”  republic  open  to  innovation 
and  the  outside  world. 

Estonia  has  greatly  benefited 
from  the  proximity  of  Fi  nland , 
which  contributes  greatly  to  its 
neighbour’s  tourist  trade.  But  the 
existence  of  its  very  large  Russian 
community  — which  makes  up  al- 
most 30  per  cent  of  the  population 
— clouds  relations  with  Moscow, 
which  constantly  likes  to  remind  Es- 
tonia of  its  presence. 

Russian  pressure  weighs  even 
more  heavily  on  the  other  two  re- 
publics. where  the  fear  is  that  they 
may  become  pawns  in  a power 
struggle  between  Moscow  nnd  Eu- 
rope. Vilnius  has  hnd  to  agree  to 
grant  the  Russians  the  right  to  pass 
through  Lithuania  to  Kaliningrad,  a 
territory  with  important  military  in- 
stallations that  would  bcciime  an 


enclave  in  the  EU  if  Lithuania  joined 
the  European  club. 

With  its  three  ports,  Latvia  is  a 
major  hub  of  Russian  trade,  in  par- 
ticular its  oil  exports.  It  is  the  most 
russified  of  the  tliree  republics,  and 
the  worst  hit  by  corruption  and 
mafia  activities.  The  Russian  com- 
munity accounts  for  more  than  half 
the  population  of  Riga,  where  it  con- 
trols the  business  world,  especially 
trade  with  toe  Motherland. 

The  Russians  have  a complex 
relationship  with  the  nationalist 
Latvian  government,  which  has  im- 
posed draconian  conditions  on  their 
integration.  The  government  has 
been  criticised  by  Brussels,  which 
fears  such  behaviour  may  harm  its 
prospects  of  attaining  EU  member- 
ship. 

"Thank  God  we  have  the  target  of 
joining  the  Elf,"  says  Janis  Jurkans, 
who  was  Latvia's  first  foreign  minis- 
ter after  independence  and  now 
heads,  with  four  deputies,  nne  of  the 
parties  that  oppose  tlie  nationalists. 
“It's  the  only  medicine  that  will  keep 
us  on  the  road  to  a market  economy 
and  democracy.  If  we  lose  sight  of 
that  target,  there'll  be  an  economic 
ami  political  disaster." 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Europeans  not 
in  disappoint  those  hopes. 

(December  10) 


A clean  break 
with  the  past 


EDITORIAL 

THE  Kyoto  climate  change 
conference,  which  ended  in 
the  early  hours  of  December  1 1 , 
was  the  scene  of  Interminable 
horse-trading.  The  talks  showed, 
sadly,  just  how  selfish  some 
nations  can  be  and  how  success- 
folly  arms  can  be  twtated  by 
pressure  groups. 

Tlie  terrible  prospect  that 
global  warming  represents  for 
the  billions  of  human  beings  who 
wlU  have  to  fece  Increasingly  se- 
vere droughts,  floods  and  cyc- 
lones was  sometimes  forgotten 
In  the  welter  of  technocratic  and 
corporate  jargon. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  dis- 
jnlss  the  great  step  forward  made 
by  the  talks:  the  international 
community,  now  that  its  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  a glaringly 
obvious  risk,  ended  up  taking 
©"eat  strides  towards  prevention. 
True,  targets  for  toe  reduction 
greenhouse  gas  emissions 
(cuts  of  between  6 and  8 per 
cent  for  the  main  polluter  coun- 
Wes)  still  fell  fer  short  of  what 
they  should  be.  According  to  ex- 
P«t  scientific  opinion,  we  shall 
need  to  reduce  them  by  more 
fban  half  the  present  level  to 
avert  all  risk. 

But  an  initial  Btep  forward  has 
0601  toade.  For  the  first  time  an 
apparently  inexorable  process 
been  reversed  — a process 
rtfamotion  by  a blinkered  and 
Uctdal  urge  to  go  oh  producing 
and  more. 

The  message  of  Kyoto  is  that 
8°cletie8  should  stop  basing 
rf  , firowth  on  toe  principle  of 
Interminable  scramble  to 
J***  more  energy,  and  that 
uiuu6, dley  have  to  make  do 
th  less  they  should  strive  to  be 
m£e  effective. 

_That  will  require  them  to 
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Aids  conference  told  about 
growing  travel  restrictions 
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The  situation  ia  serious,  but  we  will  do  as  little  as  possible' 


economise,  optimise,  rationalise 
and  modernise  instead  of  squan- 
dering and  exhausting  re- 
sources. It  means  they  will  have 
to  opt  for  the  durable  instead  of 
acting  as  If  air,  water  and  toe 
soil,  which  are  vital  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  human  race,  did  not 
have  their  own  equilibrium  — an 
equilibrium  that  needs  to  be  care- 
fully husbanded  by  mankind. 

There  is  another  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  Kyoto:  the  spectacu- 
1 tar  emergence  of  ecology  On  the 
economic  scene.  Since  toe  cll- 
mate  is  being  changed  by  man, 
1 we  must  "manage”  it.  Now  that 
| human  activity  is  toe  main  factor 
; in  transforming  nature,  ln- 
' evitabiy  there  will  be  repercUB- 
| sioris  in  terms  of  economic 
; instruments  and  mechanisms. 

This  is  already  true  of  pollu-> 
,tion,  waste,  toe  ozone  foyer, 
| water,  forests,  and  maritime  arid 
, land  resourced.  The  environ- 
i ment  is  no' lodger  purely  a tjues- 


: tion  of  protection  or  ideology.  It 
has  taken  on  a market  “value”, 
and  that  value  carries  a price  tag 
with  it. 

In  this  respect,  certain  op- 
tions discussed  at  Kyoto,  but  not 
yet  adopted,  appear  highly  de- 
batable. The  Introduction  of  a 
“pollution  market”  that  would 
enable  trading-in-pollution  rights 
has  been  touted  as  a guarantee 
of  efficiency.  And  so  much  toe 
! better  if  that  is  true. 

But  there  would  be  an  intoler- 
able perversion  of  toe  system  if 
that  market  were  to  become  a 
channel  through  which  the  rich, 

' because  they  were  rich,  could 
simply'  buy  from  toe  poor  toe 
right  to  go  on  behaving  waste-1 
folly.  It  would  be  rather  as  if  cer- 
; tain  car  owners  were  allowed  to 
1 buy  the  right  to  drive  at  200kph 
i while  all'1  other  drivers  were 
forced  'to  observe  speed  reBtiic- 
j tions  bl  toe  general  interest 
• (December  12) 1 . 


Joan- Yves  Nau  In  Abidjan 

AIDS  remains  an  Infectious  dis- 
ease that  prompts  irrational  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  responses. 
Contrary  to  what  one  might  assume 
from  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the 
latest  Western  breakthroughs  in  the 
treatment  of  HIV-positive  people, 
many  countries  hove  In  recent  years 
adopted  legislation  that  results  hi  de 
facto  restrictions  on  the  free  move- 
ment of  infected  persons. 

Those  restrictions  take  tlie  form 
of  either  preventing  such  persons 
from  entering  a country  or  deport- 
ing them.  That  is  tlie  conclusion  ofa 
study  carried  out  at  the  request  of 
tlie  European  Union  by  Jean-Yves 
Cartier,  a law  professor  at  Louvain 
Catholic  University.  Tlie  Findings 
were  made  public  at  the  10th  Con- 
ference on  Aids  in  Africa  currently 
being  held  In  Abidjan,  the  capital  of 
Ivory  Coast. 

Of  the  89  countries  studied,  in  ad- 
dition to  EU  members,  49  are  able 
to  draw  on  their  legislative  arsenal 
to  Implement  such  restrictions.  "In- 
ternational law,  like  European  law, 
does  not  contain  any  absolute  oblig- 
ation 'to  prohibit  prohibition’," 
Carlier  explains. 

"As  a result,  measures  that  re- 
strict the  free  movement  of  HIV-pos- 
itive people  are  not  in  absolute 
contradiction  with  international  or 
European  law.  However,  those  mea- 
sures may  be  contrary,  under  inter- 
national law,  to  the  principle'  of 
non-discrimination  and  other  funda- 
mental rights  (such  as  the  proteo 
] tion  of  a person's  private  life  or  the 
j prohibition  of- Inhuman  or  degrad- 
j ing  treatment)-,  and,  under  Etiro- 
, pean  law,  to  the  principle  of  the  iree 
; movement  of  persons."  - 

In  EU  countries,  restrictions  on 
toe  free  movement  'of  HIV-positive 
people  are  essentially  - aimed  at 
nationals  from  the  developing  cduh- 
I tries  and  focus  mainly  on  long  stays. 
They  may  result  from  legislation 


requiring  applicant'-'  In  supply  :i  | 
nu'dical  certificate  in  order  to  oh-  | 
tain  a reskh  -ikt  per  mil,  or  even 
from  specific  provisions  lluil  m fr- 
ont any  possibility  of  residence  for 
HIV-positivc  people  or  Aids  suffer- 
ers. They  may  also,  on  the  contrary, 
have  no  legal  foundation. 

There  an?  no  restrictions  on  tlie 
free  movement  of  EU  nationals 
within  the  EU.  There  are.  on  the 
other  hand,  marked  differences  mid 
n lack  of  any  harmonisation  of  poli- 
cies when  it  comes  to  the  treatment 
of  infected  people  from  the  deve foil- 
ing countries.  Some  countries,  such 
as  Belgium,  Finland,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Portugal,  do  not  require 
health  checks.  Others,  including 
Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  Ireland  and 
Britain,  impose  health  checks  with- 
out mentioning  HIV  infection. 

"Curiously,  most  countries  Im- 
pose restrictions  only  on  long  stays 
by  HIV-positive  people,  but  not  on 
short  stays  such  as  tourist  or  busi- 
ness trips,"  Carlier  told  Le  Monde. 
"Yet  we  know  tliat  the  spread  of  HIV 
is  due  much  more  to  tourists  or 
business  people  on  short  trips. 

‘The  countries  concerned  should 

< be  consistent  and  be  courageous 
enough  to  admit  they  take  such 
steps  for  economic  reasons,  They 
don’t  want  their  health  budgets  to 
suffer  toe  burden  of  having  to  treat 

. foreign  nationals  whom  they  can  no 
longer  deport  on  tlie  grounds  that 
they  are  infected,  as  is  currently  the 
case  in  the  EU." 

The  French  health  minister, 

< Bernard  Kouchner,  told  Le  Monde 
1 that  In  his  opinion  the  EU  should 
. not1  allow  format  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
! tries  to  join  the  community  if  they 

■ continue  to  rest  rick  the  free  move-- 
: ment  of  HIV-pOBitiye!  people  They 
; should  not  be  flowed  to  Impose  a 
‘serological  baptism1  at  their  bor- 
; ders.  That  would  bei  intolerable,  and 
would1  be  an  obstacle  iq  the  way  of 
1 EU  enlargement/*  he  said. 
(December  10) 
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COMMENT 

Daniel  Vernet 


Massimo  cacciarts  view 

that  “democracy  is  shaky", 
following  his  easy  win  in 
. ' test  month's  mayoral  elections  in 
i Yen  ice  is  more  a political  scientist’s 

judgment  than  a candidate’s. 

Cacciari  expressed  his  deep  re- 
gret  at  the  virtual  disappearance  of 
me  right  from  most  of  Italy's  large 
1 dty  councils  following  the  local 
elections,  but  it  would  be  specula- 
tive to  draw  too  many  conclusions 
from  them  either  in  terms  of  Italy, 
or  Europe  as  a whole.  None  the  less 
conservative  and  liberal  parties 
across  Europe  are  having  a hard 
time  picking  up  the  pieces  after  re- 
cent gains  by  the  left;  so  much  so 
that  nghiwing  governments  in  the 
European  Union  sometimes  appear 
to  have  lost  their  bearings. 

Take,  for  example,  the  recent 
extraordinary  EU  summit  in  Luxem- 
bourg where  the  German  chancel- 
lor,  Helmut  Kohl,  and  the  Spanish 
prime  minister.  Joto  Maria  Aznar 
were  perceived  to  be  fighting  rear- 
guard actions  against  a European 
employment  policy.  Even  leaders 
with  social  democratic  tendencies 
were  seen  to  be  closing  ranks,  an 
unheard-of  development  in  Europe. 

1 P*  severaE  masons  for 
this.  In  Italy,  a country  that  has  seen 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  sensa-  ■ 
tionnl  political  events,  the  Olive  i 
Tree  coalition’s  victory  in  the  local  I j 

Farmers  do 
well  despite 
complaints 

Franyoia  Qrosrfcherd  " I 

pRENCH  farmers'  leaden 
7 have  for  some  time  now  con- 
ducted their  demonstrations  in 

a more  relaxed  fashion,  moving 
^ pracdce  of  hurling 

abuse  Uke  peasants  in  revolt, 

S2r*PH2?llcifg  ttle  Glance  that 
Jed  to  piglets  being  strung  up 

from  the  railings  of  sub-prefec- 
nires  and  ministers  being 
sprayed  with  pig  slurry. 

These  days  they  stage  well- 

Sj2f5?  mfdi^  Even  the 

difficult  episode  of  the  “mad 

cow*  crisis  did  not  result  in  any 

I excesses.  Yet,  mirroring  their 
response  to  the  European  Union’s 
JjS  ref0rn,a  rtlhe  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  In  1992, 
farmers  are  objecting  furiously 
to  a package  of  measures  that' 
nave  been  proposed  by  the 
European  Commission  presi- 
dent, Jacques  Santer. 

WnyLif ia  onticrstandable 
that  French  farmers  are  touchy 
about  anything  concocted  In  r„ 
Brussels  that  might  alter  a sys- 
em  that  has  been  operating  V 

imootbly  since  the  1960a.  cui, 

ranee  Is  Europe's  biggest  agrf.  for  ] 
ulturaJ  power  and  also  the  prfn-  fl„s 

£*!!!? ?a7  **  aubaldies  for  < 

^r,b"tedfb^*ecommis8ion,s  sear 

^cultural  orientation  and  tech 

guarantee  fund.  IZZ? 

According  to  the  Commission  and  i 
nport  for  1995  df  the  34,000  fobfai 
million  ecus  paid  out  in  farm  Ex 

S“miUionflndSpa,n4-500  /«*< 


elections  was  followed  by  several 
critical  weeks  that  might  well  have 
. sealed  the  fate  of  the  government  of 
the  prime  minister,  Romano  Prod! 
r Instoad,  the  centre-left  coalition 
, strengthened  its  position,  causing 
i turmoil  in  the  ranks  of  its  cenlre- 
nght  rivals. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that 
the  defeat  touched  off  in-fightfag  at 
the  high  est  level  of  the  centre-right. 
The  Pole  of  Liberties’  two  leaders, 
Silvio  Berlusconi  and  Gianfranco 
Rni,  have  emerged  diminished 
from  the  wrangle;  the  former  be- 
cause he  is  interested  in  politics 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  useftil  to  his 
business  Interests,  the  latter 
because  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
turning  the  National  Alliance  (the 
new  embodiment  of  the  old  neo-fas- 
cist Italian  Social  Movement,  MSD 
mto  the  country’s  largest  opposition 
party.  The  advent  of  bipartisan 

been  del**1  ^as‘  accordingIy, 

| "Everybody  notes  the  ambiguity 
of  a group  that  includes  the  old  MSI 
people  longing  for  the  return  of 
Christian  Democracy,  a business 
parly  (Berlusconi],  radicals  and 
others  says  Walter  Veltroni.  the 
second-ranking  official  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  Left  (PDS 
— formerly  the  communists).  The 

55*,  h*  ,adds-  should  think  about 
its  own  identity". 

Britain’s  Conservatives  are  also 
suffering  an  identity  crisis  following 
their  heavy  defeat  by  the  Labour 
party  in  the  general  election  in  May 


25f«Pta*n»t  of  John  Major  by 
■ W™  Hague  as  party  leader  has 
r not  helped  to  restore  the  robustness 
thqt  the  party  lost  during  its  last  two 
i years  in  power.  Hague  cuts  a pretty 
' %tre  compared  with  Tony 

Blair. 

Hague’s  public  outbursts  against 
the  euro  have  not  only  drawn  the 
wrath  of  some  prominent  Conserva- 
tives, but  also  brought  warnings 
from  the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry,  which  feels  it  has  more  in 
common  with  New  Labour.  The 
Conservative  party  meanwhile  is 
threatened  by  the  same  divisions 
mat  kept  Blair’s  party  out  of  power 
for  18  years. 

The  French  right  may  differ  from 
Its  British  and  Italian  counterparts 
in  that  its  natural  leader  also  hap- 
pens to  be  the  country's  president. 
But  here.  too.  the  right  is  in  disar- 
ray. Opinions  are  divided  even 
among  President  Jacques  Chirac’s 
own  followers  as  to  whether  his  po- 
I sition  is  advantageous  to  the  right 
As  in  Italy.  France’s  ruling  "broad 
left  coalition  is  skilfully  thwarting 
the  opposition’s  attempts  to  expose 
flaws  that  could  be  exploited  for  po- 
litical advantage. 

Closer  examination  shows  that 
the  British,  French  and  Italian  situa- 
tions share  a common  feature.  In  all 
three  cases,  the  left  has  deprived 
the  right  of  much  of  its  reason  for 
existence  by  adopting  policies  for-  . 
merly  seen  as  the  prerogative  of  , 
conservatives  and  liberals.  j 

What  centre-right  government  — j 


over  40  years,  the  Italian  Christian 
Democrats’  almost  unbroken  rule 
always  threw  up  centre-right  coali- 
tions — would  have  had  the 
courage  to  straighten  out  public 
finances,  embark  on  reforming  n 
pension  system  that  was  ruining  the 
country,  and  set  limits  on  wages? 
Prodi  and  the  PDS  are  undertakiiig 
| tins  very  course  in  Europe’s  name, 
an  action  that  Berlusconi  consid- 
ered too  restrictive.  In  a mischie- 
vous gesture,  which  nevertheless 
says  much  about  the  change  in 
mental  attitudes  that  has  taken 
Pjace»  dle  Italians  even  proposed 
that  a German  be  appointed  to  head 
the  future  European  Central  Bank 
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TRUE,  management  in  Italy 
fames  about  rising  taxes 
rails  at  the  time  it  is  taking 
ro  roll  back  the  boundaries  of  the 
welfare  state,  and  worries  about 
concessions  made  to  communists 
and  labour  unions  on  the  length  of 
the  working  week.  Indeed,  only  a 
year  ago  the  Pole  of  Liberties  suc- 
ceeded  m bringing  thousands  of 
I middle-class  Italians  on  to  the 
streets  to  protest  against  govern- 
ment policy.  But  that  reaction  was 
an  isolated  spasm,  like  the  seces- 
sionist pantomime  that  Umberto 
Bossi  s Northern  League  is  putting 

Britain’s  New  Labour  has,  of 
course,  cashed  in  on  the  Tories'  loss 
of  power.  Nevertheless  it  is  the 
party s capacity  for  breaking  with 
Labour  dogma  that  enabled  it  to  pul! 
off  a resounding  victory.  Ii  has  no 
problems  occupying  the  same  ideo- 
ogical  ground  in  terms  of  econom- 
ics that  was  marked  out  by 


Thatcherism,  even  though  ft  ^ 
determined  to  correct  ihe  1 
■ damaging  effeds  of  such  pourif 

1-iouH  Jospin's  government  fa 
}hc  impression  of  having  a £ 
rteofofncnl  approach  than  i|s£ 
ami  Bnlisli  counterparts.  Yet 
Italy,  the  French  governing 
succeeded  in  adapting  t0 

Indus  strictly  monetarist  criteris 
an  achievement  that  the  pre^ 
government  of  Alain  jupp™ 
managed.  " 

The  French  government  Is  cm 
mg  up  state  enterprises  to  private! 
vestors  without  causing  an  uccw? 
whereas  the  right's  attempts  a 
privatisation  attracted  only  critidsia 
It  is  proposing  a moderate  reductioa 
of  the  working  week  — to  35  houn 

by  limiting  the  economic  impart 
of  trumpeted  social  annouiw 
ments.  It  has  decided  on  “realistic1 
immigration  and  nationality  polidn 
that  have  caused  some  gnashing  d 
teeth  on  the  left,  but  are  mostly 
spreading  confusion  in  the  ranks  of 
the  light. 

European  righlwing  parties  are 
all  the  more  bewildered  because 
they  are  lorn  between  their  Christ- 
uin-social,  even  statist  (as  is 
France),  traditions  and  their  liberal 
credo.  What  is  more,  when  they 
hold  power,  they  have  a hard  lime 
putting  their  doctrines  into  practice, 
Britain  being  a notable  exception  to 
tliis  rule. 

While  the  European  left  is  ready; 
to  lake  up  the  challenge  of  adapting 
to  tile  new  conditions  uf  global  com- 
petition. the  conservatives  will  haw 
to  get  ready  for  a long  sojourn  in  the 
political  wilderness. 

(December  3) 


Brainwave 


When  we  know  (bat  the  agri- 
"H""  b“dSet  alone  accounts 
bJdfJ°Lthe  EU'a  expenditure 
(instead  of  the  5 or  6 per  cent, 
for  example,  paid  out  for  re- 
search  and  development,  and 
It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  high  the  stakes  are, 
and  the  determination  of  farm 
lobbies  to  defend  their  incomes. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the 

fears  vigorously  expressed  five 
Years  dlBQ  were  exaggerated.  Not 
only  did  the  predicted  disaster 
fail  to  materialise,  but  fanning  in- 
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satiates? 

fSSSteKE, 

®Pficted  to  be  comfortable. 

In  a buoyant  International 
context,  production  has  been 
brought  under  control,  stocks 
nave  been  drawn  down  and  bud- 
get orientations  carefully  fol- 
Jowed;  the  situation  seems  to  be 
fairly  favourable,”  says  Isabelle 
ALbouy-Delponte  in  her  study, 
{.’Agriculture  de  la  France. 

Labour  union  initiatives  prob- 


I ably  have  something  to  do  with 
this  encouraging  trend.  But 
since  the  end  of  the  1980s 
European  authorities  and  gov- 
ernments have  been  making 
financial  efforts  as  much  out  of  a 
concern  for  solidarity  as  in  the 
Interests  of  competitiveness  — 
lightening  the  tax  burden,  devel- 
oping fuel  from  vegetable 
sources,  deferring  social  contri- 

^‘fflSSdtagDatto“","d 

Very  likely  there  remain  weak- 
ened and  even  marginalised 
pockets  in  the  farming  commu- 
nity --  such  as  retired  farmers 
and  thoir  spouses,  some  family 
operations  in  the  Midi  specialis- 
ing in  growing  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles that  face  competition  from 
Spain  and  Morocco,  and  espe- 

&Cen“flTefarmeralnthc 
But  pig  and  chicken  farmers 

J*  western  France,  wheat  pro- 
lucers,  and  Cdtes  du  Rhflne  and 
Jbourne  winegrowers  are  today 
n tiie  big  league.  Pretending 
hat  It  fa  tiie  opposite  and  whin- 
ng  without  making  any  distinc- 
&rmJn2  categories 
“ demagoguery,  not  to 
«y  disinformation.  We  know 
ow,  for  example,  that  1997  will 
aye  been  an  exceptionally  good 
Bl 8U®ar  beet  and  maize. 

After  a few  tactical  errors,  the 
overnment  has  given  the  larger 

VSZI  S°“  pIed«es  of  a pol- 

their  followers 
JPPy.  Neither  the  right  nor  the 
ft  has  any  tatention  ofneglect- 

g this  electorate.  As  the 

de  Mirabeau  observed 
1 7??„n  Wa  p,ea  for  agricul- 
T ^JP°Uciea  start  from  a 
srain.of  wheat” 

European  subsidies  for  calves 
have  been  recalculated  to  meet 
toe  wishes  of  Parisj  the  French 

government  has  authorised  toe 
growing  of  genetically  altered 


maize  (which  the  largest  fart 
era’  union  has  greeted  with  s 
faction)  and  tills  week  it  Intel 
to  announce  a project  to  help 
organic  farming. 

In  view  of  all  this,  is  the  pa 
age  of  measures  proposed  by 
Commission  president  quite 
bad?  Grain  farmers,  In  favoui 
lower  prices  so  as  to  be  nble  t 
export  mure,  find  the  proposi 
fairly  ngreenble,  winegrowers 
not  threatened  by  any  revolu- 
tion, mid  milk  producers  are 
comforted  by  the  thought  that 
agreement  they  recently  slgne 
with  Die  milk-processing  Indu 
try  will  protect  them. 

Only  farmers  producing  qut 
ity  beef,  who  arguably  need  a 
substantial  improvement  of  tin 
subsidies  paid  for  raising  free- 
range  cattle,  and  growers  of 
rope,  pens  and  sunflowers  bav 
any  real  grounds  for  deman  dir 
a substantial  review  of  the 
Commission  project. 

French  agriculture  does  not 
lack  money,  markets  or  man- 
agers, but  farmers.  Despite 

recent  efforts,  for  every  four  or 
five  farmers  who  retire,  only  on 
takes  their  place.  In  toe  Paris 
basin  the  cost  of  land  is  so  high 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a young 
man  to  acquire  a viable  farm* . 

The  concentration  Is  Increas* 
ing,  with  17  per  cent  of  the 
farms  accounting  for  half  the 
total  Income  from  farming-  Bis 
as  if  farmers  are  thinking  only  d 
their  Immediate  future,  forget- 
ting their  grandchildren. 
(December  4) 
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Iranian  Leader  Urges  Dialogue  with  U.S. 


John  Lancaster  In  Cairo 

IRAN  President  Mohammed 
Khatemi  called  last  weekend  for 
"thoughtful  dialogue"  with  the 
American  people  in  the  most  concil- 
iatory remarks  by  ail  Iranian  leader 
toward  the  United  States  since  Is- 
lamic revolutionaries  toppled  the 
U.S.-backed  monarchy  in  1979. 

“[  declare  my  respects  to  the 
great  people  of  the  United  States 
and  I hope  that  in  the  cluse  future  I 
would  have  a dialogue  and  talk  with 
the  people  of  America  and  I hope 
Ihis  will  not  take  long."  Khatemi 
said  at  a news  conference  in  the 
Iranian  capital  Tehran. 

In  Washington,  a senior  Clinton 
administration  official  involved  in 
U.S.  policy  toward  Iran  said.  “We’re 
ready  to  sit  down  with  them  face  to 
face,  government  to  government,  if 
it's  authoritative  ...  If  that's  what 
he's  talking  about,  it’s  a potentially 
positive  statement.’’ 

The  official  said  Khatenii’s  state- 
ments may  be  a response  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  declaration  last  May 
that  he  was  open  to  dialogue  with 
Tehran  after  Khatemi.  a moderate, 
was  elected. 

That  call  was  reiterated  last  week 
by  State  Department  deputy 
spokesman  James  Foley,  who  re- 
newed the  L).S.  offer  of  “dialogue" 
and  specified  that  it  should  "take 
place  with  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  government  and  that  it  be 
acknowledged  publicly.’’  A readi- 
ness for  an  “authoritative  dialogue" 
with  Iran  has  been  the  slated  admin- 
istration policy  since  199-4. 

In  some  respects,  KhaU-mi’s 
remarks  echoed  previous  Iranian 
statements  to  the  effect  that  llu*  Is- 
lamic republic  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  American  people,  only  with  their 
government.  He  offered  no  specific 
formula  for  improving  relations 
between  Tehran  and  Washington, 


An  Iranian  soldier  in  Qom  walks  out  of  a shop  selling  portraits  of  religious  and  political  leaders 
alongside  images  of  the  national  football  team  photograph  enRic  marti 


which  severed  diplomatic  ties  in 
1980  over  the  taking  of  American 
hostages.  He  criticized  American 
politicians  as  "behind  the  times” 
and  reiterated  Iranian  opposition  to 
the  U.S.-sponsored  Middle  East 
peace  process. 

Nevertheless,  Khatemi’s  concilia- 
tory language  marked  a clear  shift 
from  the  usual  tenor  of  official  Iran- 
ian rhetoric  toward  “the  Great 
Satan."  In  that  regard,  it  is  consis- 
tent with  his  efforts  to  improve 
Iran's  relations  with  the  outside 
world  — efforts  that  got  a major 
boost  last  week  when  Khatemi 
hosted  a summit  in  Tehran  of  lead- 
era  from  Muslim  countries,  includ- 
ing such  staunch  U.f>.  allies  as  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait. 

“He's  at  the  limit  of  the  ballpark," 
u Western  diplomat  said  by  tele- 
phone last  week  from  the  Iranian 
capital.  “I  don't  think  It's  a dramatic 
new  emphasis,  but  it  is  a re-empha- 
sis  of  the  most  positive  formulation 


of  their  line.  It’s  accentuating  the 
positive  rather  than  a new  opening 
...  It  shows  they’re  still  on  a charm 
offensive." 

Partly  on  the  strength  of  his  plea 
for  greater  openness  to  other  cul- 
tures. Khatemi,  55,  won  an  upset 
victory  last  May  over  the  candidate- 
favored  by  religious  hard-liners  who 
dominate  the  Iranian  political 
establishment,  in  response  to  a 
question  during  his  news  confer- 
ence. the  moderate  Shiite  Muslim 
cleric  went  out  of  his  way  to  praise 
Americans  and  to  emphasize  his  de- 
sire for  better  relations  between  the 
coiiii  tries. 

Khatemi  offered  little  insight  as 
to  whether  Iran’s  eagerness  for 
dialogue  with  the  United  Stales 
extends  to  U.S.  political  leaders.  Bui 
he  seemed  to  leave  the  door  open  to 
that  possibility,  observing  that  “the 
U.S.  government  is.  after  all,  the 
U.S.  government  It  has  been 
elected  by  the  American  people,  anti 


we  respect  that.”  Any  improvement 
in  relations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments is  sure  to  come  slowly.  'Hie 
United  Stales  accuses  Iran  of  trying 
to  wreck  the  Middle  East  peace 
process,  pursuing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  sponsoring  terror- 
ism. Iran  deeply  resents  tiie  U.S. 
military  presence  in  the  Persian 
(in  If  and  has  demanded  tile  ret  urn 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  Iranian  as- 
sets frozen  in  U.S.  banks  during  the 
revolution. 

in  his  comments.  Khatemi  did 
not  shy  from  criticism  of  U.S.  politi- 
cal leaders,  saying  they  had  failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  realities  of 
the  post-Cold  War  world.  "Some- 
thing that  pains  me,  and  fur  which  1 
pity  the  American  people,  is  that 
lln’ir  leaders  have  fallen  belli  ml  the 
limes,"  he  said,  “hi  a rapidly  chang- 
ing world  . . . the  United  States  still 
imagines  that  it  is  the  sole  power, 
and  that  it  must  impose  its  will  on 
the  whole  world  at  any  cost.’’ 


Pentagon  Readies  for  Germ  Attacks 


Bradley  Qraham 

In  Dugway  proving  ground,  Utah 

A PIONEERING  Marine  Corps 
unit,  trained  to  respond  to  germ 
and  poison  gas  attacks,  recently 
started  showing  up  beside  tradi- 
tional law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions at  some  major  national  events, 
a sign  of  the  government’s  growing 
concern  about  the  threat  from  bio- 
logical and  chemical  weapons. 

The  team  made  Us  quiet  debut  at 
the  1998  Atlanta  Olympics.  Bunked 
in  a wine  warehouse,  the  elite  group 
suited  up  when  an  explosion  shook 
Centennial  Park,  bracing  for  mass 
casualties  before  the  blast  was 
traced  to  a conventional  bomb. 

Since  then,  the  Marine  unit,  as 
well  as  a special  Army  detachment 
similarly  equipped  with  bio-chem 
protective  gear  and  detection  de- 
vices, has  monitored  President  Clin- 
ton’a  second  inauguration  from  the 
Marine  Barracks  •in"- Washington 
and  hovered  near  a July  summit  of 
w°™  leaders  In  Denver. 

Despite  these  and  other  precau- 
tions, however,  U.S.  officials  ac- 
knowledge that  efforts  to  protect 
®e  country  against  germ  weapons 
m their  Infancy  and  tiiat  current 
Ptidary  resources  are  woefully 
“adequate  to  cope  with  attacks 
tevotvirig  lethal  substances  Capable 


of  killing  tens  of  thousands  of  people. 

“We  arc  not  currently  equipped 
to  handle  a widespread  terrorist 
attack  that  would  involve  biological 
weapons,"  said  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  John  J.  Ham  re.  “We’re 
beginning  to  bring  together  the 
pieces,  but  we’re  not  there  yet" 

Defense  experts  raise  particular 
alarm  in  the  case  of  biological 
weapons.  They  say  that  while  U.S. 
military  forces  have  made  advances 
in  defending  against  chemical  at- 
tack, American  troops  remain  inade- 
quately equipped,  poorly  trained 
and  Insufficiently  Immunized  to 
confront  germ  warfare.  American 
cideB  are  even  more  vulnerable  to 
the  sneak  release  of  biological 
agents  in  subway  systems  or  out- 
ride the  unguarded  vents  of  office 
buildings. 

A report  due  to  be  released  next 
month  by  the  Defense  Science 
Board, ' an  independent  advisory 
paneUoTeniagon  leaders,  faults  ex- 
isting military  capabilities  to  detect 
and  respond  to  biological  attack  and 
says-  efforts  to  Improve  defenses 
have  “stretched  thin"  current  per- 
sonnel and  capabilities.  The  report 
urges  a tenfold  increase  in  intelli- 
gence funding  to  track  the  germ 
warfare  threat,'  expansion  of  med- 
[cal  and  other  military  response 
teams, , greater  cooperation  with 


civilian  biotechnology  cxixtIs.  and 
a new  program  with  Moscow  to 
keep  displaced  Russian  experts 
from  selling  their  germ  warfare 
know-how  to  foreign  bidders. 

Here  at  the  military’s  only  facility 
for  field  testing  of  biological  and 
chemical  defenses,  60  miles  west  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  U.S.  military  forces 
last  week  experimented  with  new 
derices  for  analyzing  airborne  germ 
agents.  Air  detection  is  crucial  to 
confirming  an  attack  Is  under  way 
and  identifying  the  agent  because 
the  fastest  way  to  infect  large  popu- 
lations is  through  the  lungs. 

It  was  only  in  October  last  year 
that  the  Army  fielded  its  first-ever 
biological  detection  unit,  a heavy 
Hiunvee  with  a two-person  crew 
operating  a medical  diagnostic  lab. 
That  detection  system  is  too  big  and 
cumbersome  for  rapid  deployment 
to  a U.S.  city  under  biological  at- 
tack, so  the  military  is  researching 
smaller,  lighter  and  more  mobile^ 
unite  for  domestic  emergencies. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Marine 
Corps  have  emergency  response 
teams  on  24-hour  alert  to  assist  law ; 
enforcement  and  public  health  offi- 
cials around  toe  country  In  the! 
event  of  a domestic  germ  attack. 
But  iii  combined  exercises  here' 
ovef  the  past  week,  these'  units  still 
were  learning  how  to  coordinate 


their  sometimes  overlapping  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Numbering  only  several  hundred 
in  nil,  members  of  the  Army's  Tech- 
nical Escort  Unit  und  the  Marine 
Coi-ps’  Chemical  Biological  Incident 
Response  Force  conceded  they 
would  be  easily  overwhelmed  111  a 
real  attack  involving  mnssivc  casual- 
ties. Without  advance  warning,  de- 
fense officials  said,  the  military 
groups  could  take  up  to  four  hours 
just  getting  to  an  airport  before  fly- 
ing to  the  crisis  zone. 

For  all  the  worry  about  the  poten- 
tial of  germ  attack,  defense  officials 
and  civilian  specialists  say  making 
and  delivering  a biological  weapon 
is  not  easy.  Microscopic  anthrax 
spores,  for  Instance,  require  a high 
degree  of  technical  sophistication  to 
separate  and  collect  and  then  dis- 
seminate using  some  kind  of 
aerosol  system. 

A Pentagon  report  on  weapons 
proliferation  observed  last  month 
that  “most  terrorist  organizations 
have  shown  Uttle  proclivity  to  de- 
velop anduse"  biological  anrichemi- 
cfdweapohs.'^ 

But  toe  March  1995  release  of  the 
nerve  agent  sarin  in  Tokyo’s  sub- 
way system  by  Aum  Shinrikyo,  a 
religious  group,  was  alarming.  The 
attack,  which  killed  12  people  and 
injured  about  5,500,  demonstrated 
that  terrorist  groups  now  mast  with 
resources  comparable  to  tome 
foreign  governments. 


Not  Yet  a 
Treaty  on 
Warming 

EDITORIAL 

THE  COMATE  change  agree- 
ment reached  in  Kyoto  is 
both  more  and  less  than  the 
Clinton  administration  suggests. 
The  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world,  including  the  United 
States,  agreed  to  reduce  their 
emissions  of  greenhouse  gases 
to  about  7 percent  below  1990 
levels  by  sometime  between 
2008  and  2012. 

That  may  not  sound  like 
much,  and  it  may  not  sound  like 
soon.  But  greenhouse  gases  — 
carbon  dioxide  and  five  others  — 
conic  from  burning  oil,  gas  and 
coal,  and  as  such  are  intimately 
connected  to  almost  every  as- 
pect of  daily  life:  heating,  nil- 
conditioning,  driving,  manufac- 
turing. 

Anri  the  United  States,  if  it 
stays  on  its  current  path,  will  he 
34  percent  above  1990  levels  by 
the  year  2010.  That  means  a 
7 percent  reduction  actually  re- 
presents a reduction  of  more 
than  a third.  i 

Nothing  in  tiie  adiuinislra-  | 
tion’s  record  during  the  past  five  | 
years  has  laid  the  groundwork  I 
for  such  a radical  change,  and  I 
President  Clinton’s  proposed 
five-year,  $5  bill  ion  program  of 
tax  incentives  and  research  sub- 
sidies is  small  potatoes  next  to 
the  dramatic  transformation 
implied  l>y  the  Kyoto  promise. 

That's  why,  aill  along,  the  ad- 
ministration acknowledged  Ihut 
some  kind  of  binding  targets 
would  be  needed  — the  certainty 
(hat  energy  use  will  bccoine 
tuore  expensive,  nr  nt  least  that 
the  differential  between  wasteful 
and  efficient  energy  use  will 
grow.  Tliat’s  where  the  Kyoto 
1>act  as  it  now  exists  seems  to  us 
more  modest  than  Home  of  the 
claims  being  made  for  it,  nt  least 
so  far. 

Vice  President  A1  Gore  re- 
ferred to  the  agreement  us  "his- 
toric,” saying  "tiie  nations  of  the 
world  agreed”  "to  take  strong, 
binding  action  against  global 
warming.”  But  only  some  of 
them  did  — the  industrialized 
countries  — and  wlint  they 
signed  on  to  is  only  half  a treaty, 
which  Is  to  any  not  yet  a treaty  at 
ail. 

This  does  not  mean,  as  some 
Republican  senators  would  hove 
it,  that  tiie  half-treaty  is  without 
value  and  should  be  rejected 
right  away.  It’s  no  small  tiling 
that  the  world’s  industrialized 
nations  — the  world’s  major 
polluters  — have  promised  in 
principle  to  reduce  their  green- 
house-gas  emissions  and  to  be 
held  accountable  for  their 
promises. 

The  European  Union's  accep- 
tance; after  years  of  skepticism, 
of  the  Idea  of  'market  mecha- 
nisms albo  repretfjtots  significant 
progress'.  The  ' administration 
has  pledged  to  kem  working  on 
the  treaty  — Tfe  .'secure  the  in- 
volvement bf'  d^teloping  coun- 
tries,' among  other  matters/'-— 
! and.lt  should  tie  given  a chance 
: to  do  so.  ' '■  ' 
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Lynne  Duke  and  Thomas 
W.  Llppman  In  Kinshasa 

S ECRETARY  of  State  Marle- 
le,ne  K.  Albright  last  week 
prodded  President  Laurent 
JUibila  to  respect  human  rights  in 
Congo  but  also  encouraged  his  frag- 
ile new  government  with  moral  sup- 
port  and  promises  of  economic  aid. 

Albright's  visit  seemed  designed 
to  put  the  best  possible  face  on  rela- 
tions between  die  United  States  and 
Congo,  trying  to  influence  the  new 
government  by  working  with  it 
rather  than  alienating  it. 

She  has  emphasized  several 
times  during  her  weeklong  Africa 

ISrli  i Congo  _~  the  continent's 
tnird-Jargest  nation  and  one  of  its 
most  resource  rich  — is  key  to 
peace  and  stability  in  Central  Africa. 

k L.a  "a3  sent  mixed  signals 
about  his  intentions  since  seizing 
power  in  May  after  an  eight-month 
mJilaiycamoKign  toppled  long-time 
dictator  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 

^ular,  his  government's 
attempts  to  display  sovereignty  and 
independence  to  the  United  Nations 
and  foreign  governments  have  been 
criticized  as  intransigence,  and  i 
“Jr?  8 domestic  moves  have  been  « 
I called  repressive.  j 

I . ^1S  government  has  banned  polit-  « 

!"d  iailed  leading  oppo-  ‘ 
iwnte  Rivalries  in  the  military  s 
resulted  in  a day  of  street  fighting  c 
recently.  And  he  reneged  for  n 
months,  until  last  week,  on  an  n 
agreement  to  allow  a U.N.  probe  of 
massacres  allegedly  committed  by  a 

canipadgri^  "““-Z  * 

These  early  and  troubling  signals  d 
run  counter  to  the  democratization  ir 
and  reform  that  Albright  has  been  w 
promoting  and  which  she  continued  a 
o encourage  last  week.  'There  is  a „ 
StW  to  ./°J°  reach  these  d 

S3?*  dbyanumbfrofpositi^  „ 

She  said  Kabila  has  made  “a  all 
£2»h-«.>  econo, Sc  re  J 

5rm,8tlf,  “d  ,s  needed  to  salvage  an 
dc?9litute  n®h'on  of  45  million.  cai 
She  also  cited  as  encouraging  signs  I 


the  naming  of  a constitutional  com- 
mission that  will  draft  new  laws 
leading  to  an  election,  and  the  gov- 
, ernment's  newfound  cooperation  to 
ek  allow  the  U.N.  investigation  to  go 
‘nt  forward. 

in  Albright  announced  that  the  Clin* 
ig-  ton  administration  will  geek  con- 
ip-  gressional  approval  for  a $35  to  $10 
■ million  aid  package  for  health  care, 
xl  democratization  programs  and  in- 

a-  frastructure  development.  The  aid 
d includes  the  rebuilding  of  the  Black 
w River  bridge,  blown  up  by  Mobutu's 
it  army  during  the  war,  that  is  the 
mam  link  between  Kinshasa,  the 
ii  capital,  and  southeastern  bread- 
a basket  regions 

l ™e,  aid  announcement  follows 
ICabilas  cnhcism  of  the  $10  million 
United  Btates  has  pledged  to  a 

World  Bank  trust  fund  for  emer- 
£53L  redevelopment 

IWe  dCnded  an,ount  as  100 

Albright  has 
said  the  United  States  wants  a new 
relationship  with  Congo  and  its 
neighbors  in  which  “I  will  talk  less 
and  listen  more"  — a phrase  she 
has  used  repeatedly  to  signal  Wasli- 
mgtons  willingness  to  tolerate 
some  failures  on  the  human-rights 
front  from  new  African  leaders  who 
show  long-term  good  intentions. 

She  put  Kabila  in  that  category, 
bhe  said  their  private  meeting  was 

cn  “d  by  ,,9hflred  interests, 
mutual  respect  and  a joint  willing- 
ness to  solve  problems.” 

Congo's  problems  run  so  deep 
mstitutions  are  so  fragile 
aftei  decades  of  misrule  tliat  the  IV 
country  cannot  be  expected  to  ft 
change  overnight,  she  said.  Wash- 

JSS  and  other  governments  si 
which  once  supported  Mobutu  have  fa 

» Tr.9  ^ t0  hel»  ->*>  X £ 

mess  that  the  now-deceased  veteran  m 
dictator  created,  she  said.  £ 

Much  of  their  meeting  centered  rii 

shebS,nh  dvl1  Society  here-  and  £ 

alln  J n hC  env0liraged  Kabila  to  tf, 
allow/  open  political  dialogue.  “I  Jri 

would | hope  that  this  would  include  "L 
an  early  end  to  restrictions  on  politi- 
calparty  activity,” she  said.  ra. 

Those  restrictions,  however,  m 


»«SaMKr«t-*-s==; 


Talking  About  Race  _ ,,,,,1  ^frica 
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show  no  sign  of  easing.  And  when  a 
foreign  journalist  took  Kabila  to  task 
tor  jaihng  his  opponents.  Kabila  ap- 
peared  annoyed.  He  accuser!  a lead- 
ing oppos,u0n  figure,  one  of  sever{jJ 
dissenters  in  jail,  of  pushing  for  vio- 
ent  anti-government  opposition  “If 
friey  incite  people  to  violence,  they 

Tlfr  0Jiai1’  1<abi,a 
Lung  live  democracy!" 

,, department  spokesman 
James  P.  Rubin  said  that  “the  im- 
pression left  by  President  Kabila's 


statements  does  not  accord  with  the 
strong : views _ expressed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  legitimate  political  exnres- 
smn  to  him  during  their  meeting 
Secretary  Albright  intends  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  with  the  govern- 
mentof  the  Congo  vigorously. " 

i i '.‘H^riialional  pressure  also 
helped  clear  tin-  way  for  |ju.  | j jsj 

human  lights  probe.  Invi-stignlors 
fimilly  have  traveled  t„  {,  jnirlli«-rii 
town  to  begin  their  work  after 
Kabila  gave  the  go-ahead. 


COMMENT 

Stephen  S.  Rosanfelrf 

State  Madel™<? 

LJ' Albright  s visit  to  strengthen 

SSH*  bes  r"1  ^mes  as 

Seeks  ^deepen  his  W 

Se  Ve  ?“?  Wlt-h  ^ *«*■* 

. toning  is  coincidental 
says  White  House  spokesman  Mike 
bu*  ?*  Wt  intended  bt 
525  lhe?e  ^Ptejnatic  and  domestic 
initiatives  is  calculated 

this  "0W  C,inton  talks  ** 

nJH  rHe  fs  an  American  halL 

I ties  to  SF"*  °f d.iffe,ent 
■ in es  to  fee!  committed  to  their 

' ~ ? fi-,nes  this  w«t»X 

prompts  foreign  policy  — as  in  the 

SETT?  °™AT0  tato  Central  Eu! 
ope.  African  Americans  (and  to  a 

> r*ZTr.  . People  from 

Canbbean  oountnes  and  Hispanic 
points  south)  are  m this  pattern;  is- 

*Z\hlCi*S  S°“Ch  mc*<  N'^ria 

and  the  African  Great  Lakes  reach 
tiiem.  Part  of  the  Clinton  race  initia-  I 
live  is  to  make  people  feel  right 
ab°“t  connecting  to  their  roots. 

W Clinton  sees  Americans'  / 
recognition  of  tlieir  diversity  as  a i s 


I Btreno+h  f AC0»u*,1*C  aml  R^Poiitical 
rength,  As  the  emerging  leaders 

' AfncTT'1"53  an<l  corP°rations, 
a African  Americans  can  give  the 

: rn°tUntr^a  competitive  adv£tagein. 
for  instance,  selling  to  the  African 

* £SrketVWe  wUJ  Pul  our  best  ambas- 
sadors  forward.  Thus  do  the  moral 
clainm  of  diversity  and  the  claims  of 
; hand  in  hand. 

w Clinton  does  not  imagine 
Amenca  expfoding  |n  Bosnian  fash- 

a ^bnrlihe  regul?rly  cites  B«»nia  as 
^arn,n«  of  the  costs  of 

Srtedn'COrraC'altenSbn3run 

Weil  An  emphasis  on  making 
people  feel  good  about  tlieir  roots 
opens  Clinton  to  a certain  amount  of 

Sp/1.  COnA,Sing  with  ' 

Tlie  case  for  our  self-interest  in 
diversity  remains  arguable  in  same 
peoples  minds,  but  nonetheless  ex- 
presses  a worthy  and  necessary  arti- 

bullr  n?'?  f°r  ° COuntry  ours 
1 ' n0cr^  openness. 

Ktof  SSft?  Wanun^ that  8°mething 
bke  what  happened  to  Bosnia  could 

*dso  strike  the  United  States  appears 
to  me  logo  a bridge  or  two  too  far 
tt  seems  only  natural  that  any 
senoua  national  dialogue  on  race 


1 would  strengthen  American  policy 
“ ,d.?1nl£ca.?on  with  Africa  — and 
; "I01  Canbbean  and  Hispanic  coun- 

SmanHWell'7heae  make  their  °wn 
demands  onAmencan  attention  and 

resources.  They  also  house  the  his- 
tone roots  and  living  kin  of  Ameri- 
can minorities  who  could  make  up  a 
m^onty  °f  H’e  population  at  the 
new  century  s midpoint. 

Undeniably,  efforts  to  work  out  the 
Amencan  interest  in  the  mostly  poor 
bSfdHlspanic  Places  face  uncer- 
™k8,  ^ese  days,  former  State  De- 
parbnent  Africa  policy  chief  Richard 

national  inter«t  in 
Africa  is  barely  sustained  by  a loose 
conibmabon  of  humanitarians  and 
African  Amencan  professionals.  The 
th«y  HdayS  in  which  whites  joined 
tA2i8roups  “ helP‘n»  rout  the 

past  No  other  Amcan-fype- Issue T 

has  mobilized  a like  coalitioh. 

ternationnl  00  lonfferJlas  an  in- : 

relevance.  Some  of  us' 

ST  We  strivinK  in  difficult 
t0  conduct  an  Africa ' 
pohey  based  on  resolving  conflicts 

&deTracy  develop^ 
J*  ™nhnental  economy.  Otiiera  — ' 

T^nSwaUiRiS,inson' head  oniie 
Tran9Africa  lobby  — suspect  some-  ‘ 


Hung  closer  to  racism  is  at  work. 
His  exainjiles  include  the  avuiinilm 
perapcclive  Reagan  brouglu  |o 

r!?1?  b?lld!  ni»i  Hie  Hush- 
Clinton  forcing  back  of  fleeing  Hait- 

He.has  an  acme  sense 

Sw4^remai,,w 

de  ,a  ?arza  ofthe  Univer- 
K fTeX?S  at  AusHn  fmds  a racial 
*%°r.  napng  its  head  on,  particu- 
arb,  immigration.  To  provide  a polit- 
acceptable  basis  for  fendng  out 

sw^tdfp  i CUnton  rmal]y 

wtched  from  stopping  them  on  the 

dfnf  Heas  to  mvadinff  *e  isblld  to 
Tnl>fra<?  md  CUt  off  How. 

To  Jurat  the  influx  of  Mexicans,  the 
“S2!fand  most  Pressing  Hispanic 
"“firant  group,  the  United  States 
development  as 
wedas  enforcement  program. 

Afr^raAMc^lear1,  president  of  the 
African-American  histihite,.  we!-. 
romes^iCM  j\mericans’  identifi- 
cation with  Africa,  believing  it  to 

tiSn  JT  Sociai  “d  Political  ac- 

AfriW  h0n?e’  She  South 
Africa s organized  searchfor  the 
truth  about  apartheid  as  a suggest 
five  model  for  the  United  Stat^  No 
***  *e  immediate  rat 
^ of  Clinton’s  conwrsation  on  i 
tbpe0 and  worpi ' 
dotag  Lie  many  othera,  tabludbig 
me,  she  wants  to  see  how  it  plays  out  ' 
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Money  Gives 
Its  Views 
On  Marriage 

OPINION  " 

Ellen  Goodman 

1 whh  the  C(sp> 

g_ii.il.-  inn,]  si.-induig  ai  the « 

m,iIl1  thanking  his  % 

•ind  I •irliur  Without  Whom"  £ 
would  never  have  bWn  elewWfc 
lu  fniHiicuil  slnilusplieie. 
lasl-foi  ward  in ui  check  in  «mMr.Ti 
year  tiler.  This  lime  he’s  at  fe 
kiwycisiifnccmsistiiigthalhis^ 
was  not  the  helium  in  his  rise  tot 

top.  hut  the  ohl  ball  and  chain. 

W(.a  ial  a difference  a year  make, 
y liai  h difference  a divorce  makei 
Une  year,  u homemaker  wife  is  fc 
co-author  of  a success  story.  Tk 
next  year,  she  is  a corporate  vi 
recipient.  It's  not  just  that  **• 
rcwnle  the  story  of  our  own  rmr-i 
I nage  when  ii  goes  kaput.  We! 
i e write  the  idea  of  marriage  itself 
This  is  the  issue  in  the  latest  ad  | 
most  celebrated  case  of  die  rich  and  I 
now  famous  Lonia  and  Gary  Wendt 
Their  marriage  began  30oddyeai' 
ago  with  high  hopes  and  §2.50ft  ft 
ended  Lliis  month  in  a Connection  I 
courtroom  with  bitter  recriminatiooi 
and  the  division  of  over  $100  nuKoa. 

Gary  Wendt  became  a lop  execii : 
tivc  of  General  Elect ric.  putting  in 
HU-  to  90-hour  weeks  at  the  office 
Lunin  earned  her  PHT  - Pu!lk«  i 
Hubby  Tlirougli  — at  Harvard  Busi  | 
ness  School  and  then  took  care  o! 
kids  and  home. 

When  all  was  said  ami  done,  in 
chiding  the  marriage,  Gary  though!  ] 
G»rna  should  he  “generously  re 
warded”  with  somewhere  around' 
MO  ini  I lit  in,  nil  she  would  ever, 
net  *f  1 . [jirna  tin  »ughl  she  whs  “enli- ! 

to  $5ii  million  — lialf  — and ; , 
th;ii  “iicwr  IishI  nothing  to  dt » with  it.  , 
hi  the  end.  I he  judge  awarded  her 
«m  estimated  $L*N  million.  In  corpo- 
111,1  * Iwaril rooms  they  worried 
wlieil n -r  a spouse  was  entitled  to  ■ 
Inline  ejiiniiigs.  Ami  the  judge 
awni  ded  hi-i  some.  Bui  in  the  public 
•nimils  it  been i iir  known  ns  the 
What  isa  Wife  Wurth" cast'. 

II  is  iiilrigiiingliow  this  case  ofthe  , 
unbelievably  rich  focused  both  par 
lies  and  lhe|iiiblic  on  wlml  she  did  or 
didn't  do  (u  deserve  the  marital  mil- 
lions. Nobtuly  questioned  what  hf 
d**I  to  deserve  con  ionite  millions. 

Marriage  these  days  is  described 
in  polite  company  and  therapy  as  a 
50-50  proposition.  Blit  when  push 
comes  to  shove  conies  to  split,  it 
may  be  rescripled  ns  an  80-20  propo-  ! 
sitiou.  'The  equal  relationship  based  ! 
on  love  suddenly  is  recast  as  an  eco-  j 
numic  relationship  based  on  pay  ; 


juuutmj  ia  icutatuat 

numic  relationsliip  based  o 
slips.  We  can  literally  see  twe 
systems  collide.  Those  of  ma 
and  the  market.  Love  and  mon 
Aftei-  all,  we  go  to  work  as  ir 
uals  but  live  as  couples.  We  g 
name  on  the  paycheck,  but  we 
of  marriage  as  exempt  from  till 
ketplace.  We  only  acknowledgi 
flicts  between  our  two  points  oi 
in  notoriously  skimpy  pren 
agreements — or  in  divorce  cov 
...  There  is  no  wayTo  assess.w 
wife  or  husband,  by. the  way 
worth  in  sweat  equity.  We  rnarr 
richer  or  poorer,  and  may  ' 
harder  for  poorer.  But  if  there 
floor  on  our  partnership^  . 
should  there  be  a ceiling?  . „ 

I Suppose  I am  an  inojrabk 
mantle,  worrying  about  the  eft 
o£  divorce,  agreements  on.marrl 
.But, the  Wendts  have, laughs 
about  the  legal  limits  of  romance 
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Mexico  City  Mayor 
Faces  Daunting  Job 
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1 Molly  Moore  and  John  Ward 
Andaraon  In  Mexico  City 

ASA  YOUNGSTER,  Cuauh- 
A temoc  Cardenas  lived  in  one 
il  of  the  world's  great  capitals, 
a temperate  oasis  of  lovely  parks 
and  colonial  plazas  nestled  in  a high 
valley  surrounded  by  snow-capped 
mountains  and  volcanoes. 

Six  decades  later,  as  he  prepared 
for  his  inauguration  as  Mexico 
City’s  first  modern-day  elected 
mayor  this  month,  the  capital  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  corrupt, 
overcrowded,  polluted  and  crime- 
infested  megalopolises  in  the  world, 
wilh  mounting  debt,  horrendous 
traffic  and  poisonous  air. 

It  is  here,  where  police  have 
taken  to  robbing  citizens  as  well  as 
protecting  them,  where  jogging  can 
be  as  hazardous  to  your  health  as 
smoking,  and  where  corruption  is 
so  rampant  that  every  city  service 
— from  obtaining  a driver’s  license 
to  mail  delivery  — requires  pay- 
ment of  what  has  become  an  institu- 
tionalized system  of  bribes,  that 
Cardenas  was  sworn  in. 

His  new  job  is  the  most  powerful 
elective  office  ever  won  by  an  oppo- 
sition candidate  in  the  nearly  70- 
year  rule  of  Mexico's  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRI).  As  a re- 
sult, for  Cardenas,  fi3,  and  his  leftist 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Parly, 
the  next  three  years  running  what 
many  analysts  say  is  a virtually  un- 
governable city  is  being  viewed  as  a 
crucial  experiment  in  Mexico’s 
democratic  evolution, 
i _ How  Cardenas  copes  with  the 
| city’s  numerous  problems,  ami 
. whether  the  PRI  sabotages  his  ad- 
\ Ministration,  will  help  determine 
j Aether  he  or  another  opposition 
ftndidate  has  a chance  of  winning 
, ™ Presidency  in  2001)  and  ending 
: the  PRl’s  seven-decade  hold  on 
Mexico’s  highest  office. 

| ‘Bp's  gambling  his  political 
toliirc,”  said  Honieni  Aridjis.  a 
prominent  Mexican  writer  and  a 
fong-time  Cardenas  associate  from 
their  home  stale  of  Miclioacan  in 
ttuthwest  Mexico,  where  Cardenas 
^ governor  from  I98fw«i.  “Every- 
day expects  him  to  perform  mir- 
ay«,  to  be  a superman  ...  But  this 
c,ty  can  cutoff  his  political  head.” 

Atwicedefeated  presidential  can- 
, , e and  son  of  one  of  the  coun- 
ts most  beloved  presidents  from 


the  1930s,  Cardenas  broke  from  the 
PRI  10  years  ago.  Railing  against  the 
ruling  party’s  legacy  of  corruption 
and  failed  economic  policies,  he  was 
elected  mayor  in  a landslide  in  July 
and  helped  give  the  ruling  parly  its 
worst  election  thrashing  ever. 

The  PRI  not  only  lost  the  race  for 
mayor,  a post  previously  appointed 
by  the  president,  it  also  lost  its 
majority  in  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress, the  House  of  Delegates,  for 
the  first  time  in  seven  decades. 

Cardenas  is  considered  a sort  of 
giant-killer  by  citizens  and  political 
analysts  alike,  who  view  him  as  the 
top  opposition  candidate  in  the  2000 
presidential  race.  But  first,  he  must 
grapple  with  this  city. 

Because  of  Mexico’s  centralism, 
the  city  remains  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  artistic  soul  of  the  re- 
public. It  is  responsible  for  26 
percent  of  the  country's  gross  na- 
tional product  and  houses  a quarter 
of  its  citizens.  An  estimated  7.4  mil- 
lion tourists  disregard  its  dangers 
every  year  to  enjoy  its  cosmopolitan 
tree-lined  boulevards,  famous 
murals,  historic  monuments,  ritzy 
shops,  world-class  museums  and 
restaurants,  and  spring-like  climate. 

Founded  as  the  Aztec  kingdom  of 
Tenochdtlan  in  about  1325.  Mexico 
City  became  the  capital  of  New 
Spain  after  Her  nan  Cories  defeated 
the  great  Aztec  warrior  Cuauh- 
temoc — after  whom  Cardenas  was 
named  — in  1521.  The  city  evolved 
into  a seat  of  government,  a center 
of  religion,  culture  and  higher  learn- 
ing, a metropolis  ui  parklands. 
cliurchesiiiidcobbirsiiiiii-Mre-ei.;. 

Gradually,  the  city  became  a vic- 
tim of  its  own  success.  Millions  of 
rural  Mexicans  began  flocking  to 
the  capital,  overwhelming  its  aging 
infrastructure.  Today,  with  an  esti- 
mated 22  million  people,  8.5  million 
live  within  the  city  proper  that  Car- 
denas will  govern,  Mexico  City  is  by 
many  accounts  the  biggest,  must 
densely  populated  city  iu  the  world. 
Fresh  water  is  scarce.  There  are 
about  2.500  demonstrations,  protest 
marches  or  sit-ins  every  year.  The 
city  generates  12,000  tons  of 
garbnge  a day,  helping  sustain  more 
(hail  seven  rats  per  inhabitant. 

‘The  city  has  lost  its  harmony, 
everybody  fights  only  for  himself,” 
said  Vicente  Fox,  tlie  governor  of 
the  nearby  state  of  Guanajuato  and  a 
declared  presidential  candidate  for 


Supporters  cheer  the  inauguration  of  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas  in  Mexico  City 
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his  right-o feenter  National  Action 
Party  in  2000. 

The  Valley  of  Mexico  perches  at 
7,350  feet  above  sea  level,  directly 
over  an  unstable  fault  line,  sur- 
rounded by  volcanoes  and  moun- 
tains that  for  centuries  blocked 
adequate  drainage  and  made  tlie 
Valley  of  Mexico  a huge  swamp. 
Tlie  land  is  primarily  reclaimed 
marsh,  a mushy  soil  that  magnifies 
the  vibraliuns  and  destruction  when 
earthquakes  strike.  Mure  than 
8.000  people  died  here  in  a massive 
1985  tremor  that  measured  8.1  on 
the  Richter  scale. 

The  surrounding  peaks  and  lem 
perauire  inversions  prevent  indus- 
Irial  smug  and  vehicle  emissions 
from  escaping,  transforming  the  val- 
ley into  a giant  bowl  of  yellow-gmy 
gunk.  More  than  3.6  million  vehi- 
cles clog  the  roads  and,  combined 
with  32,000  industrial  plants,  spew 
mure  than  12,000  tons  of  pollutants 
into  tlie  air  every  day.  Air  quality  is 
unsatisfactory  by  international  stan- 
dards 324  days  of  the  year. 

Because  of  the  earthquakes, 
rather  than  building  up,  the  city 
spread,  contributing  lo  die  sprawl 
and  impoverished  barrios  that  circle 
the  cily  — tlie  so-called  Rings  of 
Misery. 

Leticia  Sanchez,  38,  a single 
mother  who  supports  her  four  chil- 
dren by  hand-washing  clothes,  re- 
sides within  those  .rings.  "Several 


Pope  Seeks  to  Boost  Church  in  Americas 


^ Haller  In  Vatican  Cltv 

jj  UNDREDS  of  bishopB  from 
tt  NorthJand  Latin  America, 
summoned  by  Pope  John  Paul  II 
month-long  Vatican  meeting, 
to  rJn  1?  aeeW”g 10  And  ways 

tn  their  apeecbea  att}le  8pe. 

from  fve,IlTb,^y* or  ^odt  bishops 
that  t?6  Stales  ipdiefited 

Sep,op,e'acallfora“^- 

sS-scsir 

S-fisssy 

sSssatsr..- 

mora.  difficplt  be- 

beeotntrteyi8efi  BKdety  ap 
and  fr,  ^^dngly  secular 


"Heavy  emphasis  on  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  or  her.  rights  haB 
greatly  eroded  the  concept  of  the 
common  good  and  Its  ability  to  i 
call  people  to  something  beyond  ! 
themselves,”  Bishop  Donald  W. 
\Vuerl  of  Pittsburgh  told  the  | i 

assembly  last  month.  , 

. i The  synod  was  presided  oyer  . i 
by  the  pope,  who  listened  to  the.;  j 
bishops’  eight-minute  speeches  j 
at  the  assembly  It  concluded  n* 1 
last  week.,,.  ,• 

One  of  tne  main  themes  raised 
by  U.S*  bishops  was  their,  con- 
cern with  what  they  view  as  tfre 
secularfratioq  of  American  sod-, 
ety„  *Where  there  was  once,  a 
Community  and  social  structure , 
that  supported  reli^pus.faith; . 
arid  encouraged  family  life,  we’. , j 
now  find  an  increasing  lack  of .. 
both  the  support  and  the  en- 


couragement,” Wuerl  said.  nIn 
the  United  States,  a particular , 
concern  is  the  ‘privatization’  of 
religion  and  morality.  Both  are 
Seen  by  many  as  matters  of 
purely  personal  and  private 
concern,  such  bb  a hobby  or  an 
appreciation  of  muBlc,  but  with- 
out  a proper  role  in  the  public 
arena.”  • 

; Littie  of  tfre. debate  has  specjfa  - 
calty  addressed  the  disillusion- 
ment of  many  American  .;  -i  i 
Catholics  in  the  Church  over  its  ; 
stands  on  social  and  sexual  is-, 
sues.  Whet)  it  did  touch  on  these  i 
subjects,  the  churchmen  again  . 
placed  blame  on  an  overempha- , : 
sis  on  the  Individual.  . 

Cardinal  Adam  Maida,  arch-  - 
bishop  of  Detroit,,  said.  “We  in  . 
the  North  are  constantly  se- ... . 
duced  by  the  false  voice  of  free- 


young  kids  have  died  here  in  the 
barrio  because  of  diseases,”  she 
said,  "while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
toll  road  they  are  building  a city  [a 
glitzy  shopping  mall]  for  the  rich.” 

Crime,  poverty  and  corruption 
have  created  a dangerous,  volatile 
brew.  About  250,000  crimes  are 
rc|>orted  annually,  including  three 
homicides  per  day  and  13  car  thefts 
per  hour.  Many  crimes  arc  commit- 
ted by  police  officers,  who  make  as 
little  as  $95  per  week.  Last  month, 
26  police  and  military  officers  were 
arrested  in  connection  with  the  lor 
lure  and  killings  of  six  yuursg  men. 

"You  see  a cop  and  instead  of  feel- 
ing protected  you  feel  threatened," 
said  Rogclii.i  Mendez,  26,  a financial 
analyst  who  has  spent  his  life  here. 
“How  can  you  clean  up  a police 
force  of  so  many  that  have  been  cor- 
rupt for  so  long?" 

Unemployment  officially  is  about 
7 percent,  but  under-employment  is 
chronic.  About  70  percent  of  tlie 
city's  work  force  earns  less  than  $91 
a week.  Tlieir  economic  situation  has 
broil  exacerbated  by  four  currency 
devaluations  since  1976  that  hove 
eroded  savings.  Many  experts  trace 
the  city’s  sowing  crime  to  the  last 
currency  devaluation  in  late  1994. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that 
Cardenas,  an  engineer  by  training, 
assumes  office.  No  one  expects  dra- 
matic Improvements  in  problems 
that  have  festered  for  decades,  but 


dom  that  calls  for  individual 
choice,  even  to  the  point  of  a 
so-called  ‘right  to  die'.” 

He  said  North  American 
Catholics  could  learn  from 
Cathplics  In  Latin  America. 
“Because  family  relationships.  ■ 
are  a high  , value  in  your,  [Latin  , ■ 
American]  culture,' individuals 
rare)y  die  alone  or.  unwanted.  ” . . 

The  pope  alsp  said  that  the 
synod  was  an  opportunity  to 
develop  church  unity  in  the  . . 

Americas, -spanning  the  cultural 
and  economic  differences:  that 
divide  north  from  south . But  the 
debate  has  shown  that  concerns 
of  Latin  American  bishops  con- 
tinue to  refiect.those  differ-  , > .... 
cnees.  They  sqjd  one  ofthe  most 
troubling  problems  is  die  grow-,, 
ing  presence  of  non-catholic » , 
evangelical  sects,  whose  popu- 
larity has  been  changing  the  reli- 
gious fabric  of  Latfa  America, 
historically  a Catholic  domain. 


residents  say  they  are  looking  for- 
ward to  more  benevolent,  honest 
leadership. 

“If  he  only  makes  tlie  city  a more 
pleasant  place  to  live,  I give  him  my 
blessings  because  that  seems  al- 
most impossible,”  said  Cuauhtemoc 
Hernandez.  52.  an  insurance  com- 
pany executive  ami  lifelong  residt-ni 
of  the  capital. 

Cardenas  starts  with  his  hands 
tied.  Much  like  Washington,  Mex 
ico  Cily  is  a stepchild  of  tin?  federal  ' 
government,  with  only  limited 
home  rule.  More  titan  one-third  <il  i 
the  city's  $1  billion  amnia)  biulgci  ' 
provided  by  tin*  federal  guvi-rn  ■ 
mom.  which  is  controlled  by  tin-  i 
ruling  pnrty.  Cardenas  inherits  a ■ 
$1.7  billion  deficit  thai  cx|k.t(s  pro- 
ject could  balloon  to  $2.7  billion  by 
next  year.  ’Hie  cily  has  no  authority 
to  issue  bonds  Lo  finance  the  repair 
or  replacement  of  ils  dilapidated 
infrastructure. 

This  month,  Cardenas  had  (o  ask 
President  Ernesto  Zedillo  for  per- 
mission before  hiring  his  police 
chief  and  chief  prosecutor.  He  im- 
mediately staked  out  an  anti-crime 
position  counter  to  tlie  president's 
by  announcing  he  plans  Lo  reverw 
Zedillo's  policy  of  using  military 
troopsasciLy  policemen. 

Whether  he  can  clean  up  tlie  j>o- 
Uce  department  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  Its  anti-crime  mis- 
sion remains  to  be  seen. 

1 L -1  --  

Many  bishops  said  the  church 
should  put  pressure  on  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  forgive,  or  at 
least  ease,  crippling  foreign  debt 
held  by  pqorer  countries,  “When 
children  go  hungry  or  die  from 
preventable  disease,  when  more 
money  is  spent  on  debt  service 
than  on  health  care  or  educa- 
tion, then  the  cost  of  debt  in 
human  terms  is  unjustified,” 
said  Samuel  Emmanuel  Carter, 
former  archbishop  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica.;;-  ...... 

One  concern  that  bridges  the 
north -south  divide  ia  how  to 
minister  to  Latin  Americans  : 
migrating  to  the  north. 'Chicago  - 
Archbishop  FYancis  George . 
i said  these  Immigrants,  leaving  a 
| culture  ahapedby  Catholicism,  , 
i are  |n  danger  of  being  drown  into  1 
themore  secular  lifestyle  ofthe  i 
United  States  and  should  be  , 
drawn  into  a parish  as  quickly 
as  possible. 
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Jazz,  Most 
Glorious  of 
Mongrels 


Jonathan  Yardley 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JAZZ 

By  Ted  Gioia 

Oxford  471  pp.  $30. 

THE  TITLE  of  this  book  is  coni' 
mandingly  peremptory:  not  "a" 
history  of  jazz,  but  “the"  history  of 
jazz.  Yet  The  History  Of  Jazz  lives 
up  to  that  claim.  It  is  a remarkable 
piece  of  work,  not  without  its  short- 
comings or  its  invitations  to  argu- 
ment but,  withal,  the  definitive 
work:  encyclopedic,  discriminating, 
provocative,  perceptive  and  emi- 
nently readable.  With  its  publica- 
tion. it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the 
literature  of  Jazz  falls  far  short  of  the 
music  itself. 

The  sweep  of  Ted  Gioia’s  narra- 
tive is  grand,  indeed  it  helps  us  un- 
derstand just  how  grand  the  story  of 
jazz  really  is.  It  begins  in  Africa, 

I moves  on  to  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
Deep  South,  to  New  Orleans, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
the  West  Coast,  and  finally  estab-' 
hshes  itself  throughout  thegiobe.  It 
embraces  a vast  cast  of  characters,  a 
few  of  them  geniuses,  some  of  them 
true  “characters,"  almost  all  of  them 
singular  and  endlessly  interesting. 

It  parallels  the  course  of  20th-cen- 
lury  American  history  with  eerie 
accuracy,  and  it  covers  artistic 
changes  and  developments  of 
breathtaking  range. 

If  you  are,  as  1 am,  old  enough  to 
have  witnessed  much  of  what  Gloia 
describes,  you  will  be  both  startled 
and  delighted  to  grasp  the  full  im- 
port of  the  story  of  jazz.  When  I was 
born,  in  October  1939,  the  greatest 
of  the  big  bands  were  at  the  height 
of  their  glory:  in  the  nearly  six 
decades  since  then,  the  music  has 
made  its  way  through  bop,  hard 
bop.  cool  jazz,  modern  jazz,  free 
jazz,  fusion,  the  repertory  move- 
ment and  the  new  traditionalism  — 
lo  name  just  a few  of  the  styles  that 
[ have  come  and  gone,  each  leaving 
something  to  he  assimilated  into  a 
tradition  that  grows  ever  larger, 
ever  deeper,  ever  more  complex. 

It  is  tempting  to  go  on  and  on  at 
endless  length,  hauling  out  the 
names  and  the  genres  and  the  styles 
about  whom  and  which  Gioia  writes 
with  such  authority,  but  lovers  of 
jazz  know  them  already  and  those 
who  do  not  know  the  music  well 
would  find  the  exercise  bewilder- 
ing. Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  analysis 
of  the  giants  — Armstrong,  Elling- 
ton. Goodman.  Parker,  Gillespie. 
Mingus,  Davis,  Coltrane,  Mulligan. 
Rollins  — is  keen,  admiring  yet  un- 
sentimental, at  once  distinctly  his 

( own  yet  incorporating  the  best  of 
jazz  criticism  and  scholarship.  He 
writes  with  real  originality  about  the 
distinctive  contributions  of  the  gui- 
tarist and  raconteur  Eddie  Condon, 
a secondary  figure  [who]  managed’ 
somehow  to  become  a primary 
source  in  the  liistory  of  jazz”;  the 
arranger  Don  Redman,  “an  influen- 
tial link  between  the  Jazz  Age  and 
the  Swing  Era*;  the  nonpareil  drum- 
mer Sid  Catlett,  whose  "twodecade 
career  included  gigs  with  Louis 
Armstrong,  Sidney  Bechet,  Fletcher 
Henderson,  Duke  Ellington,  Benny 
Goodman,  Dizzy  Gillespie  and  Char- 
ge Parker,  a whole  history  of 
rhythm  encompassed  in  those 
seven  names”;  and  the  pianist 
Lenny  Tristano,  prickly  and  mono- 
maniacal,  the  “key  elements"  of 
whose  style  becaitie  '■defining  ele- 
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Charlie  Parker  ...  A jazz  giant  in  a cons<3yevolvingS3on 


meats  in  jazz  piano.”  So  much  that 
Gioia  does  along  these  lines  is  so 
fine  that  I could  fill  this  page  and 
several  others  describing  and  quot- 
ing from  it  Instead,  though,  it  is 
probably  more  useful  to  more  read- 
ers to  trace,  in  brief,  the  broader 
themes  that  are  at  the  heart  of  this 
book.  A few  will  seem  familiar,  oth- 
ers less  so.  But  if  they  have  all  previ- 
ously been  brought  together  within 
the  pages  of  a single  book,  one  that 
makes  the  connections  among  all  of 
them  as  astutely  as  this  one  does  I 
am  unaware  of  it. 

The  most  important  is  raised  in  a 
paragraph  that  deserves  to  be 
quoted  in  full,  not  merely  for  wlrnt  it 
tells  us  about  the  development  of 
jazz  but  for  the  light  It  sheds  on  how 
jazz  is  a distinctly  contemporary  art 
form: 

"Jazz  has  always  been  a music  of 
fusion.  ‘Nothing  from  New  Orleans 
is  ever  pure1  — so  goes  an  old 
throwaway  phrase.  But  even  by 
Crescent  City  standards,  early  jazz 
was  an  especially  complex  melange. 
The  Southern  mentality  that  obses- 
sively measured  infinitesimal  grada- 
tions — delineating  differences  of 
quadroon  from  octoroon  the  way 
Aquinas  demarked  angels  from 
cherubim  and  seraphim  — quickly 
came  to  a cul-de-sac  In  tracing  the 
ineage  of  this  radical  new  music 
Impure  at  Its  birth,  jazz  grew  ever 
more  so  as  it  evolved. 

‘Its  history  is  marked  by  a fond- 
ness for  musical  miscegenation,  by 
its  desire  to  couple  with  other  styles 
‘fe1118’  producing  n6w;-radi- 
eaily  different  progeny.  In  its  earli- 
est form,  jazz  showed  an  ability  to 
assimilate  the  blues,  the  rag,  the 
march  and  other  idioms;  as  it 
evolved,  it  transformed  a host  of 
even  more  disparate  sounds  and 
styles.  It  showed  no  pretensions, 
mndjig  as  easily  with  vernacular 
musics  — ■*  the  American  popular 
song,  the  Cuban  son,  the  Brazilian 
samba,  the  Argentinean  tango  — as 


with  concert-hall  fare.  Jazz  in  its 
contemijorary  form  bears  traces  of 
all  these  passages.  It  is  the  most  glo- 
rious of  mongrels.” 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a more 
succinct  description  of  jazz’s  evolu- 
tion and  central  character.  Cross- 
fertilization  is  [ts  dominant 
characteristic,  which  is  why  the 
balkanization  to  which  its  perform- 
ere.  composes  and  listeners  are  too 
often  prone  — - dividing  as  they  do 
along  lines  of  style,  of  tradition  and 
of,  alas,  race  — is  so  unrelated  to 
Hie  true  reality  of  the  music. 


JAZZ  is  a mix.  as  Gioia  conclu- 
sively demonsl  rates,  not  merely 
of  musical  styles  but  of  other  influ- 
ences, some  of  which  are  not  imme- 
diately detectable:  the  phonograph 
recording  and  the  radio,  the  cease- 
less combat  between  art  and  com- 
merce. a seductive,  pervasive 
mythology  . . . that  romanticized 
the  jazz  life,”  the  pull  between  tradi- 
tion and  the  “forward-looking”  im- 
pulse of  modernism.  The  point 
about  jazz  is  not  that  everything 
withm  it  seems  so  different  but  that 
everything  connects. 

The  History  Of  Jazz  is  not  ab- 
solutely perfect  Gioia  deals  with  the 
questions  of  race  Uiat  are  so  central 
to  every  aspect  of  it  but  tends  to 
dance  around  them;  an  extended 
discussion  of  the  conflicting  and 
mutually  reinforcing  strains  of  Jim 
Crow  and  Crow  Jim  i3  missing,  and 
is  a major  omission.  Every  reader’s 
personal  inclinations  will  at  times 
|-run  agroundon  Gloia'ijudgmeafi.L 
happen  to  think  he  overrates  Stan 
Kenton  and,  in  emphasizing  the 
chamber-music  style”  of  the  Mod- 
ern Jazz  Quartet,  underemphasizes 
its  persistent.  If  at  times  subtle 
swing.  Never  mind.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  an  Introduction  to  Jazz,  this  is 
it.  If  you  know  and  love  jazz  well 
this  Is  your  vade  mecurn.  Me,  I ex- 
pect to  be  reading  around  in  it  for 
the  rest  of  my  life. 


Lebed,  Loyal  Son 
Of  Mother  Russia 


Duako  Doder 
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GENERAL  ALEXANDER  LEBED 
My  Life  and  My  Country 
By  Alexander  Lebed 
Regnery  385  pp.  $29.95. 


IT  HAS  been  a pattern  for  Rus- 
sia’s leaders  — if  they  hoped  lit 
command  the  sustained  sujipnri 
of  patriotic  Russians  — to  advance 
the  idea  of  Russia’s  uniqueness,  the 
need  for  Russia  to  make  herself  fell 
in  the  world  and  assert  her  special 
rirtues.  Advocates  of  European  pnr- 
liamentarianism  have  been  re- 
garded as  renegades  and  outcasts. 
Tjie  model  to  which  civil  society  as- 
pired has  been  one  in  which  all  men 
know  their  place  and  are  organizer] 
for  their  own  good  in  a harmony 
regulated  by  the  state’s  leader  the 
army  and  the  Orthodox  church 
have  been  tile  visible  expressions  of 
this  harmony. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  all  intelli- 
gent Russians  have  thought  along 
these  lines,  even  though  politicians 
have.  But  many  Russiun  intellectu- 
als have  voiced  similar  ideas;  even 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  who  suf- 
fered terribly  under  communist 
tyranny  and  found  refuge  iu  Ha- 
West,  openly  stated  a preference  for 
tsarist  authoritarianism  over  the  ex- 
cesses ofWestern  democracy. 

Gen.  Alexander  Lebed,  tile  latest 
and  apparently  most  serious  cmuli- 
date  to  become  the  next  master  of 
the  Kremlin,  is  no  exception.  His 
idea  of  Russia  and  its  future  rests  on 
the  unshakenble  notion  of  Russian 
uniqueness:  its  Orthodox  faith  and 
military  might.  Restore  the  nrniy’s 
former  might  and  grandeur"  and 
tom  the  Church  into  “a  powerful 
spiritual  state  instil u l ion,"  he  says, 
and  "on  this  restored  s|)iritual  axis 
— the  two  forces  of  our  great  power 
— we  can  begin  to  feel  like  Russians 
again.” 

The  books  title  leaves  no  doubt 
that  its  plain-spoken  aulhor  believes 
the  vast  Russian  realm  will  one  day 
be  his  to  command.  Even  if  this 
proves  not  to  be  the  case.  Lebed's 
book  is  essential  reading  for  special- 
ists mid  policy-makers  — if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  Hml  |Mt|lh 
show  Lebed  as  by  far  “Hie  most 
trusted  politician”  on  the  Russian 
scene. 

The  person  who  emerges  from 
these  pages  Is  undeniably  intelli- 
gent, courageous,  self-confident, 
ambitious  and  xenophobic.  He  culti- 
vates an  attachment  to  the  military 
ethos:  his  concern  is  for  the  com- 
mon man.  He  projects  unassailable 
sincerity,  decency  and  honesty. 

The  first  stage  of  Lebed’s  career 
coincided  with  the  decade  of  the  un- 
ravelling of  the  Soviet  Empire.  After 
Afghanistan,  his  elite  paratrooper 
units  were  assigned  police  duty  — 
putting  down  internal  ethnic  un- 
rests that  started  in  1986  In  Alma- 
Ata,  then  spread  to  Azerbaijan, 
Georgia,  Tajikistan,  the  Baltics.  The 
journey  for  Lebed  was  purgatory;  it 
.fcshaDed  his  outlook.  He  notes 
that  more  people  were  kllled'and 
wxiunded  in  these  police  actions 
than  in  Afghanistan. 

Order  and  harmony  are  the  most 
significant  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  a 
man  who  is  seething  with  angry 
passions.  While  his  career  flour- 

jSSr  , — fr°m  lieutenant  in 
Afghanistan  to  mqjor  general  at  the 
ome  of  the  August  1991  coup 
against  GorbachevJ  — Lebed  wit- 


nessed the  decline  of  his  car- 
from  a Great  Power  inloan  V 
ateil  developing  country.”  Hist? 
is  directed  at  Soviet  learW^ 


is  directed  at  Soviet  lead K 7 Z 

daily  Gorbachev.  **■  Poorest  help  themselves, 
..  T.,1C'  Kmemfo  laics  are  re^irwrites  Larry  Elliott 


Senior  officers  nre  drunfc  S' 
doctors.  (Ini Iced  Lebed  argu«£ 
“a  normal  Russian"  is  an  alcohol 
hieomjietence  is  rampant  m 
ups  are  common;  Lebed  waft 
officially  reported  dead,  the  fr 
ImieaMhc-eiulofhis  tourofdidji 
Afghanistan,  the  second  timed®, 
the  1991  coup. 

Hiese  anecdotes  are  pnesen&lr 
ji  way  that  helps  Lebed  rebre: 
himself;  He  was  sleeping  on  a tfc 
beil  in  Afghanistan  while  iiurav 
lent  nomenklatura  communist-: 
joyed  the  gilded  extravagance, 
the  Kremlin  and  Barvikha.  Noifc, 
has  changed  since  Yeltsin  took*? 
he  argues.  "Look  around  you,’!, 
says:  I he  old  officials  simply  (If 
I heir  Communist  Party  cards  a dj 
trash  anil  Itoisied  democratic  k 
ners  instead 

As  a general  and  lifelong  comic, 
nisi,  Lebed  was  not  only  mik 
klalura  himself,  but  was  regarded* 
sufficiently  reliable  hy  (he  anthG* 
bad  lev  plotters  to  be  dispatched  • 
“establish  and  maintain"  sccurr 
ami  defense  of  I be  White  House,  d- 
citadel  of  Boris  Yeltsin's  mutiny  r. 
that  point  Lelnil  saw  a chance  t; 


Brown  can  shape  world  of  opportunity 


Chancellor  should  grasp 
the  opportunity  to  help  the 


high  tlcsliny.  He  vacillated  fa? 

enough  lu  create  (he  impress^ 
I hat  he  had  sided  with  Yeltriof 
rebels.  Yell  sin’s  expresstonj' 
thanks  is  quoted  without  Lebeds 
ever  acknowledging  that  he  W 
crossed  over  to  “the  people's  i# 
mg”  (with  disconcerting  nwcew 
he  implies  that  lie  wanted  othert? 
lake  the  limelight). 

What  measures  he  would  sdof 
in  order  to  solve  his  ccuflbr. 
economic  and  social  problems 
9pelled  out,  except  that  when  tn» 
difficulties  seem  “insunnoun®* 
he  would  ask  Peter  the  Great 
other  great  Russian  statesmen  » 
advice." 

The  basic  message  (for  theW*1. 
ian  reader  at  least)  is  cernfra™ 
tranquiflzing.  It  reminds  me  Wj 
slowly  things  in  Russia  champ' 
of  a homily  b'y  a i9ffi-centilff®2i 
police  minister  (and  as  8ucp  ^;. 
censor),  which  was  the 
in  shaping  Russia's  raesslfljfc-jj: 
under  the  Romanovs  and'IW^J 
munists:  "Russia's  past  hM  tea 

mlrable,"  the  minister's*^  v 
present  Is  more  than  hU. 

As  to  the  future,  It 
power  of  the  niost  dsriilg  im^S 
tion  to  portray  it”  1 ' "* 
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CHRISTIAN  AID  has  a smash- 
ing new  TV  advertisement 
Based  on  the  film  Pulp  Fic- 
tion, it  shows  a pair  of  hitmen  stalk- 
ing the  corridors  of  a hospital  in 
Tanzania.  They  burst  into  a ward 
where  a sick  child  is  about  to 
receive  a life-saving  injection  and 
snatch  the  syringe  out  the  doctor’s 
hands.  One  gunman  says:  ‘This 
child  owes  us  $250.  US  dollars." 

Die  other  mobster  pulls  a 
dummy  from  the  child's  mouth  and 
says:  “A  debt  Is  a debt  is  a debt. 
Good  Job  he’s  not  from  Mozam- 
bique. He’d  owe  us  $350  then."  The 
two  men  walk  back  down  the  corri- 
dor. chatting  about  where  they  will 
be  sent  next. 

Die  British  Advertising  Clear- 
ance Centre  says  Christian  Aid  has 
breached  the  code  that  bans  politi- 
cal or  industrially  controversial  ads. 
So,  unless  the  charity  wins  its  ap- 
peal or  gets  the  ad  shown  in  the  cin- 
ema. it  i9  unlikely  to  be  seen 
alongside  those  for  cars,  burgers 
and  booze  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  apolitical  and  industri- 
ally noncontroversial. 

The  advertisement  is  a timely  re- 
minder to  Western  consumers  that 
one-third  of  the  world's  population 
lives  on  a dollar  a day  and  that,  in 
i^s  of  human  development,  30 
«0Dlriea  took  a step  backward  in 
‘W6.  The  total  stock  of  developing- 
wuntry  debt  has  risen  by  about  50 
percent  since  the  start  of  the  1990s 
bpist  under  $2,200  billion. 

Britain  is  keen  to  do  something 
this  problem.  One  area  where 
me  bst  government  had  an  unblem- 
7*™  record  was  in  its  struggle  to  re- 
face the  debt  burden  of  the  world's 
■mrwverished  nations.  The  UK  Chan- 
ceuor,  Gordon  Brown,  Is  eager  to 
emulate>  even  top,  the  efforts  of  Ken- 


neth Clarke,  John  Major  and  Nigel 
Lawson  in  this  field.  His  Mauritius 
Mandate,  which  called  for  all  of  the 
most  impoverished  countries  to  be 
brought  Into  the  debt-relief  process 
by  2000,  was  essentially  a holding  op- 
eration designed  to  buy  time  for  the 
UK  to  come  up  with  sometliing  more 
imaginative. 

James  Wolfensohn,  president  of 
the  World  Bank,  is  keen  for  Britain 
to  accelerate  progress  on  the  debt 
initiative  for  heavily  indebted  poor 
countries  (HIPCs),  now  that  the  UK 
is  chairing  the  meetings  of  the  G7. 
Mr  Wolfensohn  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly frustrated  about  the  de- 
lays being  caused  by  the  actions  of 
creditor  countries  — primarily  Ger- 
many, but  also  foe  United  States  — 
and  is  looking  for  Mr  Brown  to  pro- 
vide strong  backing. 

Writing  to  the  Chancellor  last 
week,  Mr  Wolfensohn  said:  “I  agree 
that  we  should  ensure  that  we  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  speed 
further  progress.  While  the  pace  of 
implementation  must,  of  course,  be 


driven  by  country  performance,  the 
creditor  community  should  avoid 
any  perception  of  being  a brake  on 
foe  process  of  creating  delays." 

Tliis  is  precisely  what  has  been 
happening  over  Mozambique,  which 
is  being  seen,  by  Mr  Wolfensohn 
and  the  aid  agencies,  as  the  litmus 
test  of  the  entire  HIPC  initiative. 

So  what  is  Mr  Brown  to  do?  Over 
the  medium  term,  the  answer  is  for 
the  Chancellor  to  back  the  Jubilee 
2000  project,  dedicated  to  wiping 
the  slate  clean  for  the  most  indebted 
developing  countries  by  2000. 

But  this  will  take  some  doing. 
Given  German  intransigence  about 
selling  International  Monetary 
Fund  gold  and  US  insistence  on  ab- 
surdly tough  conditions  to  quality 
for  debt  relief,  the  UK  Is  unlikely  to 
shift  attitudes  before  the  G7  summit 
jn  Britain  next  May,  However,  there 
is  a way  for  Mr  Brown  to  achieve  a 
breakthrough  which  also  chimes 
neatly  with  his  modernising  agenda. 

Oxfarn  International  says  foe 
deadlock  can  be  broken  "if  debt  re- 


lief is  integrated  into  an  ambitious 
and  internationally  co-ordinated 
strategy  for  poverty  reduction".  It 
says  the  HIPC  initiative  could  be 
used  to  enhance  educational  oppor- 
tunity. and  suggests  a two-phase  ap- 
proach in  which  creditors  would  use 
debt  relief  to  provide  enhanced 
financial  incentives  through  earlier 
and  deeper  debt  relief.  In  return, 
debtor  governments  would  accept 
stringent  social  conditionality  and 
social-policy  performance  criteria. 

In  phase  one,  debtor  governments 
work  out  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
provide  universal  primary  education 
and  draw  up  an  action  plan  for  meet- 
ing both  capital  and  recurrent  costs. 
Phase  two  would  see  creditors  agree- 
ing to  provide  additional  resources 
by  proriding  earlier  debt  relief  and 
deeper  levels  of  debt  reduction. 

Treasury  officials  can,  as  ever, 
find  reasons  to  oppose  the  Oxfiam 
plan.  Mr  Brown  would  do  well  to  ig- 
nore them.  There  are  times  when 
his  famed  stubbornness  Is  a virtue. 
This  is  one  of  them. 


How  Monsanto  reaps  a rich  harvest 


Monbl°t,  John  Harvey, 
Milner  and  John  Vldai 

M pNSANTO,  the  company 

ppuJh  it"1®  the  Slobal  Push  to 
TOcaUy  engineered  foods,  re- 

lniia  n unuBUal  letter  last  month. 

from  the  Isle  of 
8 t,  wrote  to  its  headquarters  in 
Slit  ■>nr^,ls,  M‘ss°uri,  demanding 
tnn'ihi  C°5npefl8a^°n  for  the  time, 
^ money  she  claims  Mon- 
her  every  year. 

tocdfL^  cent  of  ^ processed 
bean®  !°ntam  soya,  and  Monsanto's 
ihe  ir^,un^oruPt°25percentof 
Stes  crap,  which  is 
sued  LT301^-  Ms  Draycott  ar- 
BttietlftS  86  company  insists  its 
SSS  manipulated  soya  beans 

beans.  tnlJ^Sarat?d  from  ordinary 
2L  T0ld  genetically  ere 
time  ^e  must  spend  more 

PtepftS-faiSfcS!!  8hopping  a™1 
Ms  rvf°d  610111  raw  ingredients. 

reply  andJSS  f8  awattins  a 

olblotSi  dubJed  ^ Microsoft 

that  a global  vision 

crops,  *he  world’s  main 

20  hy  patents  lasting 

modified  »JcWy  nto  senefoadly 
Co™  4(70.^°n'  oilBeed  rape  and 
is  la  lt»  other  mqjor  crop 


The  speed  and  scale  of  Mon- 
santo's push  for  new-tech  foods  is 
awesome.  Over  two  years,  the 
biggest  herbicide  producer  in  the 
world  lias  spent  $2.5  billion  to  con- 
solidate its  position  as  foe  leading 
biotech  company.  It  ha9  bought  up 
key  companies  associated  with 
genetically  engineered  crops,  crop 
breeding  and  molecular  biology. 
Last  year  it  spent  $730  million  on 
biotech  research. 

Monsanto  is  foe  darling  of  Wall 
Street.  In  three  years  its  share  price 
has  soared  from  $X1.50  to  a high  of 
more  than  $45.  this  past  month. 

The  company’s  business  genius 
li6s:  not  just  in  acquisition  but  in 
ensuring  that  its  most  lucrative 
chemical  products  reap  rewards  for 
into  the  future. 

Hie  key  to  Monsanto's  operation 
lias  been  its  most  successful  herbi- 
cide,: glyphosphate,  sold  under  the. 
name  Roundup,  Its-  patent  runs  out 
in  2000,  however,  allowing  competi- 
tors to  market  similar  products.  So 
for  10  years  it  b&s  been  developing  a 
range  of  new  crops,  genetically  en- 

Ohe  legal'  confitibn  of  the  pur- 
chase ~of  genetically  modified  seeds' 
Is  that  the -crops  are  'treated  only 
with  Monsanto’s  ' Rotindup  herbi- 
cide.-Spraying  them  With  Roundup 
does  them  no  hann,  but  destroys 


weeds  around  them.  New  patent 
legislation  in  Europe  and  the  US, 
pushed  by  Monsanto  and  other 
biotech  firms  with  backing  from  foe 
US  and  British  governments,  allows 
Monsanto  to  secure  exclusive  rights 
to  their  production  and  collect 
’’technology  fees". 

Monsanto  says  these  new 
patented  crops  help  growers  and 
are  environmentally  friendly  be- 
cause they  reduce  the  amount  of 
weedkillers  and  pesticides  heeded. 
Some  scientists,  environmentalists 
and  farmers  dispute  this. 

In  January,  the  New  York  attor- 
ney general's  office  forced  Mon- 
santo to  withdraw  advertisements 
claiming  that  Roundup  1b  biodegrad- 
able and  environmentally  friendly. 
According  to  the  school  of  public 
health  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, glyphosphate  1b  the  third  most 
commonly  reported  cause  of  pesti- 
cide illness  among  farm  workers. 

. But  Monsanfo’s  pesticides  and 
genetically  modified  crops  are  not 
their  obly  products  attracting  con- 
troversy. In  September,  Hie  World 
TYade  Organisation  ruled  that  foe 
European  Union  would:  have  to  lift 
its  ban  on  imports  of  beer  and  milk 
from  cattle  treated  with  PoBilac,  the 
growth  hormone  manufactured  by 
Monsanto. 

The  WTO’s  decision  Is  deeply  un- 


popular in  Europe,  not  only  among 
Eurocrats,  consumer  and  animal 
welfare  groups.  Farmers  argue  that, 
to  compete  with  big  American  pro- 
ducers, they,  too,  will  have  to  use 
Posilnc.  Scientists  funded  by  Mon- 
santo reported  that  cows  treated 
with  the  hormone  suffered  only  a 
minor  Increase  in  udder  infections. 
But  when  the  results  were  exam- 
ined by  independent  researchers, 
they  found  that  only  part  of  the  data 
had  been  processed. 

A complete  analysis  revealed  that 
white  cells  (or  pus)  increased  by  20 
per  cent  in  the  udders  of  some  cows 
treated  with  Poailac. 

Monsanto’s  growing  domination 
of  the  food  chain  and  the  implica- 
tions for  health,  the  environment, 
competition  and  accountability  are 
tacrea8ingly  controversial  - 

Pioneer,  the  world's  leading 
maize  seed  supplier,  last  month  con- 
cluded afteri  two  years'  talks  with 
Monsanto  that  the  company  was 
seeking  to  dominate  the  technology 
available  to  , formers  with  = its 
glyphosphate-reslstant  crops, 

“We've  gone  from  nothing  to 
19  million  aefes  In  two  years,  "a1 
Monsanto:  executive  8ays,  “Next 
year  well  double  again.  We're ' in 
.Japan,  China,  Africa  and  South 
America.  Blotech:  is  ultimately  de- 
mocratic, It  ; doesn’t  involve  the 
former  in  capital 'goods.  If  you  can 
compete  with'  the  world  it’s  great. . 
It's  called  free  enterprise”  ... 


Women  still 
failing  to 
win  top  jobs 


Lisa  Buckingham 


WOMEN  account  for  fewer 
than  one  in  five  manage- 
ment jobs  globally  and  almost  al- 
ways foil  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  corpora- 
tions, a new  report  reveals. 

The  survey  from  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation 
shows  that,  despite  progress  in 
North  America,  women  execu- 
tives have  foiled  to  crack,  let 
alone  break  through,  the  “glass 
ceiling**  — the  Invisible  barrier 
said  to  black  women's  rise  to  the 
top.  Despite  the  growing  num- 
bers of  working  women,  compa- 
nies remain  reluctant  to  appoint 
female  executives. 

The  ILO  study,  which  col- 
lected statistics  from  around  the 
world,  coincides  with  research 
suggesting  women  workers  over 
the  age  of  40  in  Britain  receive 
less  than  half  of  men's  income. 
According  to  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities Commission,  women 
face  a life  of  poverty.  Their  lower 
pay  makes  it  harder  tu  safeguard 
Income  when  they  are  out  of 
work,  and  those  who  arc  also 
carers  are  further  penalised 
because  career  breaks  make  it 
harder  to  save  for  an  adequate 
pension.  Even  though  pay  rates 
average  half  those  received  by 
men,  women  often  do  not  qualify 
for  social  security  benefits. 

A huge  disparity  of  achieve- 
ment for  women  exists  world- 
wide: 46  per  cent  of  managers  in 
the  United  States  are  women, 
whereas  females  command  just 
5 per  cent  of  management  posts 
in  countries  such  as  Pakistan  and 
Argentina.  The  position  In  lYirkey 
and  Malaysia  Is  little  better. 

The  eutiior  of  the  ILO  report, 
Linda  Wlrth,  said  women's  lack 
of  advancement  occurred  Irre- 
spective of  ability.  Where  there 
have  been  gains  In  terms  of 
executive  seniority,  these  have 
largely  token  place  in  sectors 
regarded  as  “women-friendly”, 
such  as  leisure. 

The  gap  between  men  and 
women  at  the  top  of  global  indus- 
try is,  Ms  Wlrth  asserts,  "the 
most  glaring  example  of  employ- 
ment segregation  by  sex  diet  pre- 
vails across  the  entire  spectrum 
of  labour  market  opportunities”. 


Pity  poor  man,  page  22 
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Specialising  the  study  n!  create,  cultural  and  social  processes  and  committed  to  life-long  learning]  | ‘^SOHOOlOFHyaiMilTma.MEaOM 

CinlrlcmSfhc  Department  of  Infectious  and  * 

HI  Ll  ISl  1 ■«  ■ Tropioal  Dlaaaaas  3 

OF  LO^NnnN  Warden  mnior appointments 


GOLDSMITHS  COLLEGE  is  seeking  a person  of  distinction  to  head 
the  College  following  the  retirement  of  Professor  Kenneth  Gregory 
in  September  1998. 

Goldsmiths  intends  to  build  upon  its  considerable  academic  success 
and  its  national  and  international  reputation  at  the  forefront  of 
specialist  creative,  cultural  and  social  fields. 

The  new  Warden  will  provide  strong  leadership,  develop  the 
College's  research  and  Innovative  strengths,  and  have  the  necessary 

vision,  dynamism  and  creativity  to  take  this  vibrant  institution  into 
the  next  phase  of  its  development. 

Applications  are  invited  from  suitably  experienced  candidates  of  the 
highest  calibre. 

Informal  enquiries  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr  S Guy, 

telephone  01 71  91 9 7920.  The  closing  date  for  applications  is 
24th  January  1998. 


Goldsmiths  seeks  to  promote  equal„y  of  opportunity  In  all  of  Its  nc„„„e7 
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Head  of  Depanmene.  Professor  join  Lovenduild 
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FurthBr  particular!  may  be  obtained  from 
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^Wormal  discussion  contact;  Professor  E.Cahil.  Dean.  Faculty  of 
Tel:  + 353  21  90213B  / Fax:  + 363  21  003251  / Email:  acahlllfere  tp 

Salary  scale:  IR  C44.94Q  - IR£53.477,p.a. 
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University 
of  Southampton 


Tinlty  College  Certificate  (4-week  full-time)  for  those  with 

XJSIj!nCe  ° teachln9  S'BWi-  Trin»y  College  Diploma 
(distance-learning)  for  experienced  teachers. 

Also,  courses  of  English  for  foreign  students. 


For  more  ckrt.iih,,  phono 
UK  + + '14  171  734  3800,  f.„  037  f6K3t 
o in.iil  oxlicifhoiisy iHit.co.uk 
OXFORD  HOUSE  COLLEGE. 
LONDON,  3,  OXFORD  STREET  W1R  |RF 
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coiinirlEi.  dniion.  nunn.  mldwlvei. 
nuirlil.inJsii.  bydrolcglsn.  FjeihIcUds, 
Jgrunomins.  food  srrurfi)  officer,, 
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Europe  nt«*«p  Interview!  in  London, 
Uidrfd,  Hour  YUrk.  Send  CV  10 
SsJly  TJllMt  (GW 49 7),  I enron  Si. 
London  WCAER4AB,  US. 


UCC  la  an  Equal  Opportunities  Employer. 
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Department  of  Infactloua  and  *0 H 

Tropioal  Diseases  m'J| 

SENIOR  APPOINTMENTS  ™ 
IN  VIROLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

The  Sohool  has  raorganlsad  Its  departmental  sfructwn 
order  to  maxlmlaa  the  potential  of  Its  spsclaffij 
muiardi  npwtl Ise.  A new  dapartmsnt  of  InfectfcwL 
Tropioal  Diseases  has  been  formed  which  includes  sih 
l®5°<!®t?ry:bM»d  research  In  the  School  as  well  as  tarn 
epidemlQl°0lcal  aspects  of  Infectious  iri 
tropioal  diseases.  This  initiative  Is  to  bs  further 
by*he  appointment  of  senior  khm 
scientists  In  a number  of  apsclflcally  identified  areas. 

Applications  are  Invited  for  a senior  position  In  vlrote* 
and  a senior  position  In  bacteriology.  No  speefflo « ^5 
3“  ha«jbT  dellned  but  Ih.  pmSTiS! 
will  have  e strong  laboratory  research  bass  fn  an  araiof 
virology  or  bacteriology  consistent  with  the  ovml 
research  objectives  of  the  Department. 

Tha  persons  appointed  will  have  proven  ability  In  resort 
and  In  obtaining  research  funding,  and  be  successUh 
directing  tha  work  of  a research  team. 

Starting  salary  will  be  commensurate  with  experlenc* 
Appointments  at  professorial  level  will  ba  considered  lor 
appropriately  qualified  candidates. 

Potential  candidates  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  Head 
of  the  new  Department.  Professor  Petar  SflUK 
j.0'^  ; PsmlthQlshtrn.ac.uk;  telephone:  +44  171927 
?\.,ar  P^iculars  and  details  of  how  to  apply  si 
available  from  the  Personnel  Officer.  London  School  1 
wr+cTLjJ  Ir?pical  MedJclne,  Keppel  Strast.  Londm 
WC1E7HT  (tel:+44(0)171  9272203:  fax:  + 44(0)171 633 
4771;  e-mail:  personnelOlshtm.ac.uk).  Please  quotl 
P8V  JVIroIogy  post)  or  PSB  (Baoterlolofl 

1 e Janua^l g|adHte  r®ce,pt  of  ■PP|l“Ho“ 

ri7^iL(0n?0/T  Schoot  of  Hygiene  & Tropics! 

Meaicine  Is  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 


Iiik!rnaiuiniil  Ml-JicjI  Corpx  ilMC).  a jsps 

nunpcilliiL'ul.  ronp^ 

iHiiuaniinrinn  urgumzailnn  ihm  pnm4eskxt 
c.111:  unJ  (mining  programs  In  devtkpT 
iMiunrk's  and  wnr-devasiaied  oreu.n  rfrU. 
“ii  •HiMaeding  prot'osional  to  mwujt  + 
R%|>m:ik  of  1MC\  vjilod  humaniianan  nt/ 
prugrdms  m Angolu.  The  Counirj  Diiwicini 
pl'in.  direct  and  Impleniem  cuncnl  prop+T- 
.md  in  nddlllon.  propose  and  gain  supponSi 
new  programs.  Ki'i|ime<l:  Musi  have  u noted  track  record  in  k^1 
avuumeni,  program  design,  csalumion  and  modification  el 
tidguiury/finunelul  knowledge  Musi  possess  evcelloni  oral  and  *1*° 
coinmunlcuiinn  skills,  dnnur  unit  media  rein  lion  skills  and  sirey 
imcrpcrsonul  skills.  Musters  in  Public  Health  preferred  nidi  kW 
ntnnngemeni  experience.  .1+  years  uf  field  experience.  Send  cv/reBiiw“ 
Iniernulioiial  Mcdienl  Turps.  Attn:  l.ydle  Koniun,  12233  Olympic  BM 
«280.  l.os  Angeles.  Call  fix  nln.  WbKM  USA  Tel;  310-826-7800.  FjkW 
442-6622,  emuil:  runiunWinii;-laAiini 


Ininieilliiie  npportiinliy  (0  male  '-f 
eunirlbuiinn  In  the  Jives  of  people 
with  Sleeping  Sickness  In  southern  SwS**-. 
Inierituiluniil  Medical  Corps  |IMC1  K^J 
experienced  Infect iuus  Diseases  MD1  ■ 
KN's.  Previous  International  eipw**1 
strong  leadership  and  communicadon  i® 
essential.  Highly  flexible,  people  orfctmdw 
ability  to  work  In  hardship  envln#^ 
required.  Portuguese  jtnd/oT  French  bni*jF 
skills  desirable  but  not  required.  Forward  CV/re*unw  to:  J-Reyna^  ^ 
12233  West  Olympic  Blvd..  9280.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90064  USA  WJ*  ■ 
826-7800,  Fax:(3  E0)-442-6622.  e-mail;  rcynaldo@lmc-la.com  | 


Marlborough  Brandi  Group  (MBG)/  -r 
Guiifur  Development  Agency  fGUNDA) 
Partnership 

Programme  Director 

Contract:  3 Years  ^ 

Salary:  £10-12,000 

Wilh  a grant  from  the  National  Lottery  Chariil© 
MBQ/QUNDA  are  seeking  a Programme  Director  to  de1 
co-ordinate  an  established  development  programme  in  Gt, 
Gambia. 

Applicants  will  be  35-50  years  old  and  hove  at  least  thiP 
development  experience,  preferably  in  Africa  wllli 
communities. 

Likely  to  be  accompanied  (partner  only).  Closing  ’ 
applications  m\d  two  references  31st  January  1998,  Sh 
candidates  will  be  interviewed  28;h  February/  1st. Mwh-.- 
Further  Information : The  Director,  MBG,  •A,r 

la  London  Road,  Marlborough,  Wiltshire  SN8  JPH ; 
Teh  01672  514078,  Fax:  01672  514922,  = 
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ACADEMIC  POSTS  & COURSES  21 


Scott  Sutherland  School  of  Architecture 

LECTURERS/SENIOR  LECTURER 

(3-year  fixed  term)  (Ref  879) 

An  opportunity  has  arisen  for  committed,  enthusiastic  end  imaginative 
individuals  to  join  the  multidisciplinary  team  offering  courses  in  Architecture, 
Interior  Architecture,  Architecture  wilh  Languages,  Advanced  Architectural 
Studies,  Heritage  Management  and  Scottish  Architectural  History. 

Applicants  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  good  design  and  leaching  skis,  as 
wall  as  research  capabilities. 

Expertise  In  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas  would  be  an  advantage: 

• Interior  Architecture 

• Environmental  Science  and  Design 

• Structures 

• Computer  Aided  Architectural  Design 

Four  vacancies  have  arisen  on  a fixed  term  basis  for  Lecturers.  One  of  the 
posts  may  be  available  at  Senior  Lecturer  level  for  wNch  academic 
management  skits  and  leadership  qualities  ere  required. 

Safety  scales-  Lecturer  -nptotttfEaperinnun  _ 

Senior  Lecturer  • up  tom.878  per  anium  [ J 

Closing  date:  22  Januaiy  1998 


MINES  ADVISORY  GROUP 


SUCCESS  WITH 

ENGLISH 


in  SMALL  CLASSES 

7 


5 to  9 students 
per  group 
Individual  Tuition 

ST7TTBT7 


• Imeasive  English  courses  for  foreign  learners  in  small  groups  of  5 10  9 

• Smuied  in  the  heart  of  London  near  ihe  Royal  Opera  House 

• Accommodation  arranged 

• Over  23,000  siudems  have  successfully  studied  English  wilh  us  since  1475 

• Recognised  by  the  British  Council 

UK!  LONG  ACRE,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON  WC2E  9JH 

• *71  MO  2581  FAX:  +44  (0)  171 379  5793 
email :eneltsh @ aels.co.uk  web  site: www.sels.co.uk 


INVHTOfllN  non  I 


High  Claes  Korean  Restaurant 

HEADCHEF 

Qualified  in  ell  aspaclG  of 
Korean  cooking. 

10  Veers  experience  al  hlghesl  level 
Fluency  In  Korean  anrj 
English  essential 
Salary  £20,000  t 
Con  tact  i Mr  I Chat, 

Myung  Qa  Korean  Raateurant, 

1 Kingly  Btreat,  London  WIR  BLF. 
Tali  0171  734  6220 


\fecanclB8:  northern  Iraq  Programme 

Tha  Mines  Advisory  Group  (MAG)  Is  e 
landmines  on  innocant  communities  wori 
Laos.  Zambia  and  Zaire.  MAG*  global  pt 
term  problem  of  mines. 

MAG  has  been  working  In  northern  Irec 
mines  and  explosive  ordnance  on  ihB  p 
local  and  1 1 expatriate  staff  and  haa  a bu 

i humanitarian,  non-protu  NQO  concerned  wilh  the  impact  of 
dwlda.  MAG  has  programmes  In  Angola.  Cambodia  northern  Iraq, 
alley  Is  to  establish  an  inrJgenoua  capacity  lo  respond  lo  tha  long- 

l (Kurdistan)  since  1992  with  the  goal  of  reducing  the  impact  of 
emulation  of  northern  Iraq.  MAG  northern  Iraq  employs  over  700 
dget  ol  over  86  million.  An  expansion  is  planned  lor  1998. 

| PROG 

RAMME  MANAGER 

salary  commeni 

Applicants  should  have  senior  managsms 
skills  In  an  overseas  context  as  well  as  e> 
planning,  monitoring  and  evaluation,  abfllt 
skills. 

ces  at  £21,500  - permanent  contract 

nt  experience  within  an  NGO  and  strong  rSplomatte  and  negotiating 
rparfence  of  donor  proposals  and  reporting,  experience  of  strategic 
i lo  empower  local  slaff  through  training  and  clear  commwiicatlon 

I ADMINIST 

RATION  COORDINATOR  1 

salary  a1E17 

Responsible  lor  loglsllcs,  purchasing  anc 
simple,  effective  and  sustainable  systems 
Flnanca  Coordinator).  The  aim  ol  the  [ 
Applicants  should  be  available  lo  comma: 

’,500  contract  to  December  1 098 

i personnel.  Tasks  within  contract  period  to  Include  establishing 
i and  training  In  their  use.  3alting  up  an  internal  auditing  unit  twflh 
lost  is  to  iraln  local  stall  to  undertake  the  tasks  listed  above, 
ice  as  soon  as  possible. 

FINAN 

ICE  COORDINATOR  1 

salary  £17,1 

Responsible  for  developing  appropriate  t 
tha  programme,  including  appropriate  fl 
sustainable  systems  end  structures  end  • 
Coordlnatof  in  setting  up  Internal  audilin. 
purpose  of  the  post  is  to  develop  system; 
mspc-nsibiiiflss.  Applicants  should  be  sble 
For  al!  posts  a knowtedga  of  Kurdish  or 
desirable.  With  the  fixed  term  contracts 
budgets. 

For  information  and  application  form  cor 
Main  Street.  Gockarmouth,  Cumbria  CA1 
fax:  +44  1900  827  088 

Closing  date  for  applications  is  1 6 Januar 

iOO  contract  to  September  1 998 

jook-keeplng.  accounting  and  financial  management  systems  lor 
nancial  checks  and  controls  Tasks  Include  establishing  simple 
the  training  of  local  staff  In  these.  FC  to  work  with  Admimstralion 
g unit.  Applicants  should  have  an  accounting  qualification.  The 
i to  enable  and  to  train  local  staff  to  assume  Finance  Coordinator’s 
to  commence  as  soon  as  possible. 

Arabic  and  experience  of  working  In  areas  ol  conild  would  be 
fhere  la  a possibility  of  extension  depending  on  success  and  on 

Had  Mike  Watson.  Personnel  Officer.  Minas  Advisory  Group  Mu 
39LU.UK 

y 1993. 

si  | J I 

Prims  Irom  £15.00  a day  lully  innliislvo' 


C ROVER  416  A 216 

FORD  MOtyDEO  1.6  £155 


E FORD  M0NDE0 1 .8/2.0  LX 

PEUGEOT  405  1 .9  Q.R  £170 

F ROVER  820  8L1  £155 


tfl™L'??,T11,Ur  Sl>:,  Ell,0,lcan  Wl11  lie  al  lt|R  airporl  on  nil  U icrnunnls 
cJt  Kent  i/'c l|ll|,,csl  ti'1  iem.il  comii.inv  lias  nnicd  willi  EumniMii  - * 

Tel  I-  inn!.111'  w,1>  wc  i"c  el'.'iii'Jiii'l  llii:  Men  ol  car  icnt.ilon:  7>fYl' 

375838  “ 


PERSONAL 


Tris  boa  annlvenalre 

FRANCK  BERTRAND 

Toujoure  avec  toi, 
tourjours  dans  I'auenie 

OLIVIA  etSONIA  . 

. T6I.  (Paris) : 01 47  64  37 1 2 - - 

Fax  ( Pcsbawar-Feklstati):  92  91 840  379 


Out  of  Print  books 
Englishand  U.S. : 

\*%  Fomd  and  sent  worldwide.  A 
fa  Hetpful  uid  efficient  service 
wilh  no  Htrqh  feu  qnd  no 
obligation.  Wrjte,  fn  or  pbofw 
with  yaw  wants. 

CardbieHirtlnrBookMardi. 


i:'v,T177~4»-*n  " Rj 


S41  lARTWFhx:  +44 1246  5S481 
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INCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  RATES 


liMVIPCC  JT  THE  EXCELSIOR  HOTEL  HEATHROW 
i A AT  THE  FORTE  P0STH0USE  GATWICK 

* M '■■■AH  HENIAL  AND  MANCHESTER  AIRPORT 


FEUGfOT  106 
VAUXKALL  COftSA 


7DAYS  14DAYS  21 DAYS  20DAYS 


PEUGECT  }06  prESEI  H6.W  779.00  4000 

FiX'R  TOYOTA  COROLLA  A'JTG  179.00  JW  00  49100 

ROVER  100  AUTO 


FIVE  PEUGEOT  40b  199.00  389  00  569.00 

_ _ MTRffi'JSHl  CARiSMA 


PEUGEOT  XQt>  AUP3  209.00  399.00 


ITTiT'l  n'li'ui)  L 

E35MEurifJ«  ;Lilr,tJi5 

t)OT|i 


Mmrnsmm 


Mriliili;  niiinl.iiT  .idviscri  | n icm  to  dc p.u  ti.ii <■ 
Fionipi  billing  on  it-uirn 


global 

, t Fmone  ltd 

Wurlilwido  Special  Ists  Iii 
i Mtihile  Niohc  Ifire 

: in  association  with  O vodafone 


TO  (+44)  (0)1483  420  690 
Fax  (+44)  (0)1483  427  120 
E-mafl  SalHjjiCnahal-rhnne.tom 
HTTP:  //Hirit.Globo|.Phm.c(ini 


ACCESS  CAR  HIRE  U. K r “■ +n m ' ni9 

f-Vti.  I l-l  (it)  I i Hi)  dill / 20: 

Hon ir.ru. lit;  C.;ii. i',|o  i.ttl  (ITc|jt.X) 

Lkilh  ito.id.  H.'Utlin<|.  P.oilcslmv  11030  :-’HS 


SPECIAL  OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE  ON  8ELECTED  MODELS  , 

. AIRPORT  TERMINAL  MEET  & QREET  8ERVICE 
PLBJSe  WRITE  PHONE  OR  FAX-  FOR  DETAILS ' ' 1 ’ 

, FORD  FIESTA  1.1  LX 
1 Only  £199.00  for  2 weeks 

Fiilly  Irwiitelva  of  oompreheheive  IntUrdnoa  •' 
' CDW,  rMrary/ootaGHon  to  Heathrow,  Qatwlck  or  i i 
Central  London,  unlimited  mileage  and  VAT. 


VMamSCA* 
******  *7 


tax*  +44  1494  474733 

' F-twiLdiAbOthiiBym.t*  ' 1 ' 

TWW;lhfartd.rh«  Old  GxrtiogafeqpiantlwRoidl  High  Wyocfete.Bticfa1«P136l!lT 


NdVBR  HIRE  A OAR  UNTIL 

‘ YOd  have  checked 

■ -KeNDAlirtPHICM 

ZOO  Fine  Cara.  Vena,  Estsles, 

. ..  7,  ,(2.8i  IB-Srnlora torUre. 

,■  Airport  qolaolfan.  . . 
KBNbALL  CARS 
' 34  AUanshoi  FW..  GtftKbrd  QU2  6AF 
•i  TaL +44-1463  67*434  1 
Fax:  +44  1483  34781  - 


Hiring  a car  In 
, the  UK  this 

. OUR  PRICES  WILL  . . 
: NOT  BE  BEATEN 

Unlimited  mileage  meat  & 
greet  at  Man ebssWf. oriiton  ■ 

£99'*'  ■ 

I . New  Pars  iuffy  inclusive  . 

, TBU  +44  1483  860048 
1 MXt +44  1483  860187 
•mailmd-oountyrtbtintanMt^om. 


22  FEATURES 

Fay  Weldon  explains 
why  she  believes  that 
feminism  has  gone  too  far 

Pity  the 
men 
of  today 

ERHAPS  feminism  goes  too 
Perhaps  the  pendulum 
■ has  stuck  and  needs  nudg- 
nig  bads  to  a more  moderate  posi- 
pon?  Our  young  men,  It  seems,  are 
in  a sorry  state:  under-achieving  in 
educational  matters,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve a new  report  from  London's 
Wandsworth  Council,  from  die  age 
of  four.  Parents  don't  bother  to  read 
to  boys,  apparently.  These  days, 
everyone  wants  girl  babies,  very 
few  want  boys.  Males,  disheart- 
ened, grow  up  to  be,  on  the  whole 
unmarnageable.  If  one  is  to  believe 
young  women,  that  is. 

When  r was  at  college  in  the 
titties,  the  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, faced  by  a small,  hard-won 
female  quota  after  centuries  of  male- 
only  classes,  would  tell  us:  Women 
have  no  capacity  for  rational 
thought  or  moral  judgment."  Not 
strange  to  us  that  he  said  it;  strange 
now  in  retrospect  that  we  young 
women  didn’t  find  the  remark  offen- 
sive. It  was  just  the  way  the  world  ] 
was.  We  were  going  on  to  be  wives 

OnH  mnlhn«  _ 


- uu  in;  WIVeS 

ana  mothers jmyway.  _ 

in  the  sixties,  the  professor  of 
English  was  still  returning  essays  to 
male  students  one  by  one,  but  throw- 
ing the  rest  In  a heap,  saying  “And 
th?se  the  women’s.  Help  your- 
selves. By  the  seventies,  all  kinds  of 
other  things  began  to  get  annoying. 
Job  opportunities  for  women  were 
opening  up,  but  not  promotion.  Hus- 
bands were  still  "allowing"  their 
wives  to  work,  or  “forbidding"  them 
to  join  political  parties  and  complain- 
ing about  the  size  of  their  dts  over 
tknner.  Feminism  took  off.  ft  could 
women  were  no  longer  dependent 
““fcf the,r  Kving.  Women  con 

| trolled  their  own  fertility. 

By  the  late  nineties,  find  the  gen- 
der  switch  thrown.  It  Is  men  who 
complain  of  being  slighted,  con- 
demned by  virtue  of  gender  to  auto- 
matic insult  by  women.  "Oh  men! 
what  do  you  expect?"  They  hear  it 
all  the  time.  Men,  or  so  the  current 
female  wisdom  goes,  are  aO  idle, 
selfish  bastards/potential . 

BDUSPR  /raniela  . 


Fay  Weld0n:  '“’8  1Cftt0nlet0  8Peak  *»  men'  PHOTO: ROGER HUTCHIHQS 


men.  The/U  never-  get-,  together." 
, Jley  were  wrong.  Women  did. 

Tf  you  feel  so  bad  about  it  all " I 
foundmyaelf  saying  the  other  day  to 
a suffering  young  man,  ’Vhy  don’t 
you  do  something  about  it?  Get  to- 
gether  with  other  men.  Start  a mas- 
cuhmst  movement"  I was  irritated, 
halfjoking.  “Because  it  would  never 
work,  he  replied.  “Men  are  too 
competitive  with  one  another  for 
women.  They’ll  never  get  together. 

fe,male  approval  too 
mUr  j ' .S!1  afen^er  switch  indeed! 

It  is  left  to  me  to  speak  for  men  it 
seems,  while  they  get  their  act  to- 

that1  T aI-  l * * hi  ..  . 


horror  story.  There  are  probably  10 
female  ones,  but  10  wrongs  don’t 
make  a right) 

iif  5*5?  ae,en  as  havinS  a better 
life.  Girls  do  better  at  school,  gain 

more  qualifications,  give  you  less 
np,  find  it  easier  to  get  jobs,  are  bet- 
ter able  to  live  without  men  than 
men  can  live  without  women.  (Un- 
married men  die  sooner  than  men 
who  are  married.  Unmarried 
women  live  longer  than  their  mar- 
ried slstere.  Marriage  for  women  is 
a pain.)  Sons  are  more  likely  to  be 
schizophrenic,  autistic  or  criminal  i 


gfther.  Let  me  put  it  like  this.  Young  25  You  don W ^ t e ***  of 
nineties  men  complain  that  they  are  the  pE  , selling 

in  a hopeless  double  bind.  Theycare  S£i?£  Daufhtera  more 

*&***  fI00d  ™fSWUPt0l0°kaftery0Uin 

than  to'  fcj?  dZea^eV^  aTeG^™r  «umpta'  ‘Mainly  in 

Jiey  keep  a stiff  upper  lip, US9}  SUnf?'  **  *e 
dended  for  dteirin^tw^  S 


by  insult  — but  to  remember  that 
men  are  people,  too,  and  to  try  to 
see  them  as  person  first  and  of  a cer- 
tain gender  second,  as  once  we  be- 
seeched  men  to  do  for  us. 

Back  in  the  seventies,  the  per- 
sonal became  the  political.  The 
speed  and  energy  with  which  the 
notion  took  off  startled  everyone. 
On  the  whole,  the  revolution  suc- 
ceeded magnificently.  The  female 
predicament,  once  it  was  shared 
with  others,  acknowledged  by  all, 
swiftly  became  a matter  not  just  of 
common  concern  but  of  social  sig- 
nificance. Weeping  into  the  solitary 
pillow  turned  into  banners  at  the 
demo.  Once  women  began  to  com- 
pare notes,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  men  to  pick  them  off,  one  bv 
one,  to  bully  and  insult.  Dish-wash- 
ing, childcare,  the  until  then  invisi- 
ble occupations  of  women,  could  be 
seen  as  “work";  marriage  could  be 
viewed  as  a form  of  slavery.  Now  lit- 
erature and  art  could  take  on  the 
domestic  themes  at  the  heart  of  per- 
sonal  life  and  be  taken  seriously. 
And  the  only  sanction  ever  applied 
was  female  disapproval.  That  was 
astonishing.  It  may  have  gone  to  our 
heads. 

The  impetus  for  change  rolls  on. 
perhaps  after  the  necessity  has 
passed.  Forget  the  personal  becom- 
ing the  political;  the  political  is  now 
becoming  the  personal.  Some  re- 
mark on  how  government  itself  has 
recently  become  feminised.  New- 
Labour  certainly  presents  itself  as 
female,  using  the  language  of  com- 
passion, forgiveness,  apology,  un- 
derstanding and  nurturing,  qualities 
conventionally  attributed  to  women 
It  wants  to  be  loved.  The  old  tradi-  , 
tionally  male  values  of  constancy,  i 
grawtas,  restraint,  heroism,  dignity  < 
and  honour  are  seen  as  belonging  to  ' 
a past  world.  Perhaps  they  do.  Per-  c 
haps  it  is  no  bad  thing.  £ 

Where  tile  feminist  revolution 
foiled,  where  women  still  have  cause  v 
tor  lamentation  and  where  they  are  T> 
I fa?t  pou^rfU]- Js  when  it  comes  to  fi 

Sure.  now  |, 

bond  with  babies  and  are  seen  in 

number  at  the  school  gate,  but  it’s  b 
the  problem  of  the  working  mother  ft 
everyone  talks  about,  not  of  the  ol 
working  parent  and  certainly  not  of  G 
the  working  father.  The  dream  of  h- 
equal  parenting  has  not  come  true.  M 
Exhaustion  takes  its  place.  m 

Women  may  have  achieved  equal-  fe 

ly  ev®n  be  on  *e  road  to  supe-  M 
nority.  but  mothers  somehow  Y? 
remain  a separate  case.  The  child  se 

25S  h?r  ^ hurts.  that’s  it  Sb 
While  die  looks  after  the  baby,  nu 
someone,  somehow,  has  to  support 
the  pair  of  them.  Some  lin 
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Fall  of  the 
north  star 


jTTTT ^rirnenavmg  Uadly,  aa  a desperate  1 someonl.  somehow  hm  Zu,Z 

their  dicks.  So  men  shrink,  Wl0n»  or  ao  the  Current  female  wlaHom  ITT the  Pair  of  them.  Some 

slmvel  and  underperform,  ao.f!o.  - Sdom  9068,  are  all  Idle,  women  solve  the  problem 

just  as  women  did  once.  S0ITIah  bastards/potentlal  abusers/rimlete  e . hy  not  having  children  at 

Serve  the  men  right,  I hear  -h_-  . _ aousers/raplsts.  So  men  Shrink,  *>r  others,  the  state 

women  say.  After  all  those  ®**rlvel  and  Under- perform,  just  as  woman  Hlri  A £**?  ^ phee  Of  the  hus- 

centunesl  But  feminism *_  5 Women  did  Once  • hand  or  partner  and  does 

was  not  after  punishment  or  Wnmwi  . ’ “ the  providing.  Department 

S&te 

5nnen^ed  t0  TSU,t  m °PPrrasor  they  don’t,  the  same  th^?,menL  ^ pnce of female liberation^ etei^  a-nd*2? m a beniffn manner, 

who  no  longer  exists.  It  is  true,  they  If  he  wimte  happeiis-  nal  vigilance.  Maintaining  a lust  P™*  over  from Daddy 

SM^tBKS  SS?  56«5SSBS!B 

ter;  below  ihe  age  of  40,  men  and  |H*te^to  IT  mmea-  teacheZTdtera  7SS  ,Ca11  ‘f Welfare  10  Work- 

scfStt*E~s  ffssiisaste 

/ more  women  ^ men  to  be  fotop  I ftfhewLS&dfi  shrouded  111  black  by  faralicai  young  neverhave  had 

ssssatM 

xsrE~e?~. 
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he  OBITUARY  1 

ie.  Shehu  Musa  Yar'Adua  ' 

,c'  ~ ' — — 

»ic  pOR  observers  of  Nigeria,  { 
e l /“death  in  prison  of  the  fo* 
ill.  milifary  vice-president,  Shehu  Ma 

i„  YarAdiia.attheageofM.waaca; 

?'  ftoould  have  been  Chkfj 

i y K L Abiola,  the  expected  winna( 
ie  the  aborted  1993  presidential  ek 
n-  dons  or  Yar’Adua’s  ex-chiet  Gear. 

Ie  Olusegun  Obasanjo.  It  is  a cold u 
|y  iron  age  in  a country  of  militarym 
[option  and  misrule  whose  prise*' 
»-  bn  m with  political  prisoners. 
ie  s°me  have  already  pointed  K 
e that  when  Kudirat.  the  wife  ol  tt 
t-  ola,  was  shot  dead  in  broad  « 
e in  Lagos  in  1996  the  heavens  did® 
r-  fall.  Others  have  recalled  the  19# 
f.  execution,  amidst  internals 

d entreaties,  of  Ken  Saro-Wiwa  an  4 

s eight  others  to  buttress  their  cmmV 
r tion  that  Yar'Adua’s  death  wD.if 
worst,  only  embarrass  the  govfrr- 
. ment  of  General  SaniAbacha. 

> But  they  miss  the  point.  Yar'Adc 
belongs  to  a different  class.  Abiola- 
' strength  is  in  the  southwest,  b. 

Yar’Adun  was  born  in  Yar’Adua  i 
1 lage  near  Kalsina  in  the  northoi 
inost  pun  uf  Nigeria.  By  virtue  i 
his  Fulani  origins,  he  belonged  u. 
relatively  small  but  politically  asiui 
ethnic  group  affiliated  to  the  Haui 
who  have,  cither  directly  or  ini- 
rertly.  nlways  controlled  the  levif 
of  power  in  Nigeria.  His  lather  waii 
minister  in  the  First  Republic  gas 
eminent  of  Alh^JI  Sir  AbuMz 
Tafawa  Balewa,  terminated  in  lb- 
country's  first  coup  d'etat  in  Jam 
ary  1966. 

At  the  time  of  that  coup  Yar'Adui  . 
was  an  army  lieutenant  in  Ewten  e 
Nigeria.  During  the  civil  war. 
fought  the  Biafran  secessionists,  n> 
Ing  by  1970  to  brigade  commander 
In  1975,  Lt-Col  Yar’Adua,  backed 
by  Brigadier  Murtala  Muhammed. 
teamed  with  other  mlddle-ranloflf 
officers  to  topple  General  Yakubu 
Gowon’a  regime.  Yar’Adua  became 
transport  minister  under  Murtih 
' Muhammed  — who  waa  killed  si 
months  later  in  a failed  coup  * ' 
tempt.  Olusegun  Obasanjo  repltftj  | 
Murtala  as  head  of  state,  : 
Yar'Adua  leapfrogged  at  least  15 . 
senior  officers  to  become  Chief  if  • 
Staff  Supreme  Headquarters  oA- 
number  two  to  Obaaaqjo. 

In  1979,  the  Obasaqfo  regime  ff  I 
linquished  power  to  President  j 
Shehu  Shagarl’s  elected  gown- 
ment  and  Mqjor  General  Yar’Adu*. 
still  only  36,  retired  from  theanny. 

When  General  Abacha  seted 
power  in  November  1993,  he  set  UP 

a .—11. i I I— 


l - - kimuren,,  ne  nas  to 

search  for  a woman  prepared  to 
give  him  one.  If  he  succeeds,  if  the 
women  doesn’t  have  a termination 
with  no  reference  to  him,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  bond  with  the  baby  and  do 

™ but  given 


” r ““ ^ ffom  a reliable  if 
grudging  Source.  But  here  too,  I 
fear,  the  gender  switch  has  been 
thrown,  and  not  in  a benign  manner. 
Mummy  iS  taking  over  from  Daddy 
and  finds  it  in  her' heart  to  be 
harsher  thfoi  he  ever  Was.  ’Out  you 

moth JW •"  8he  s^ps  t0  lone 
S?S2’  T?? a woman,  m look  after 
feSJy?  rcaU  11  Welfare  to  Work. 

I f can't  stand  you  hang- 

^ arou^t*  house  all.  day  doing 
"oth^Vbu  should  never  have  had 

^S"thefiratpl8'ce-Ilufw 

The  state,;  once  feminised,  turns 

“JS?  ar' Wlqked  Step- 

mother.  Well,  itotiil^’a  for  nothing' 


me  iiumuuci 

a constituent  assembly,  to  w 
Yar’Adua  won  election  and  h 
where  he  orchestrated  the  ba 
overwhelming  motion  that  Aba 
should  relinquish  power  imm1 
ately.  Soon  after,  Yar’Adua  J 
Obasanjo;  along  with  many  otbf 
were  arrested  and  tried,  fo  ^ 
Yar’Adua ’a  death  sentence  was  la 
cominuted  to  25  years  in 
I after  an  international  outcry. 

From  prison  he  still  wielded  » 
mous  influence.  Those  who  J 


neSsed  his  funeral  in  Katsina  said 
mourners  were  in  tensjof  thousan 
With  Yar'Adua’s  passing 
part  'of  the  regional  jlgsawiofopp 
. tion  to  Abacha  had  fallen  info  P8® 

Chuks  lloogbunam ",  ■ J 

i.l t 

■ ■ ■ ■ KrJ 
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Call  to  alms:  landmine  victims  such  as  Omar  Maazik  (pictured  left,  with  his  family)  receive  little  in  the  way  of  compensation  photo  matt  mover 

Innocent  victims  of  the  Devil’s  Garden 

Landmines  laid  at  the  The  latest  fatality  was  only  months  most  common  injury,  usually  in-  in  his  tank")  and  the  relative  kind 

time  of  El  Alamein  are  2*°*  hJrt?*  **  post-war  death  toll  flicted  by  mine  detonators.  Several  ness  of  many  of  the  British  and  colo 

...  from  El  Alamein  s mines  to  more  Bedouin  men  held  up  deformed  nial  troops.  "The  English  used  tc 

laKing  a neavy  toll  on  than  400.  Another  4,500  people  have  palms  in  half-mocking  welcome  on  treat  the  Arabs  very  well.  Much  bet 

local  Bedouin  trihf^  been  "J®"1”1  — an  average  of  100  discovering  they  were  meeting  a ler  than  the  Italians  and  Germans 

■ „ ‘ casualties  a year.  British  visitor.  An  Egyptian  in  They  lived  among  us.  Then,  wher 

Julian  Borger  reports  Scarcely  any  El  Alamein  families  nearby  Alexandria  called  El  the  war  came,  they  evacuated  thi 

/ have  been  left  untouched,  and  some  Alamein  "the  village  of  the  empty  Arabs  to  where  it  was  safe"  hi 

i /4  a corner  of  a far-flung  land  have  been  torn  to  shreds.  Omar  handshake”.  recalled. 

that  is  forever  England.  Not  just  Maazik  has  lost  four  cousins  to  the  The  impoverished  settlement  is  Hassan  remains  an  Anglophile 

DeCaUHP  nf  me  nennv  crmnnierl  minsc  TVio  im.inirr.L4  C^lvl  ....n  l! ii ■ n.  ■ ...  r 


■ because  of  the  neatly  groomed 
nnes  of  graves  in  the  British  and 
Commonwealth  cemetery,  the  clink 
of  teacups  in  the  museum  canteen 
aid  the  quiet  nostalgia  of  greying 
visitors  sweating  in  their  blazers. 

The  real  reason  El  Alamein  is  for- 
ever England  is  the  fact  that  — 
more  than  50  years  after  the  war  — 
its  Bedouin  herders  are  still  being 
“lied  and  maimed  by  British  land- 
mines. 

There  are  German  and  Italian 
Junes  beneath  Ihe  surrounding 
oesert  too,  but  most  were  laid  by 
r,™  Marshal  Montgomery’s 
fcignth  Army  in  the  months  before 
foe  decisive  1942  battle  which  made 
foe  Mediterranean  village  a legend. 
*ne  defeated  German  general, 
urwin  Rommel,  called  the  desert 
P steau  tiie  Devil’s  Garden.  And  for 
an  those  whose  livelihoods  still  de- 
J^n:,?n  its  meagre  grazing,  that  Is 
hat  it  remains  today,  ft  is  the  most 
rieavily  mined  place  on  Earth,  with 
foore  thp  is  million  lethal  weapons 
lined  in  the  sand,  more  than  in 
Sola,  Mozambique  and  Bosnia 
Put  together;  there  may  be  more 
I®  these  countries,  but 
[at  iB  because  the  mines  are  buried 
jjore  densely  populated  areas. 
oJ,  . at  banning  landmines  is  in 
“^political  fashion,  the  Egyptian 
sovemment  has  seized  the  moment 
Europe’s  ex-combatanta 
HJii*81’  up  the  lethal  mess 
Ai2L  i ^ebtod.  It  points  out  that  El 
rfoforin  lB  the  perfect  example  of 
mines  can  continue  to  kill  and 
aim  generating  after  they  were 

far^Slr0jComp*^n8  t^at  k has  so 
notbing  but  token  dona- 

aSdlt?'f7  d02en  niinwletectors 
•^.^ofmcouoBBnenf 
fea«l?f5aVf  month  Egypt  re- 
amuJ?  treaty  banning 

ProS^fS61  landmines'. partly  ill 
ond  inaction  over  see- 
the m^ne9>  Meanwhile 

ftavWSS'^'®  Al,amein  feel 
one  ^dnos  of  some-. 

568  war  vtitich  refuses  to  end. 


TTie  latest  fatality  was  only  months 
ago,  bringing  the  post-war  death  toll 
from  El  Alamein's  mines  to  more 
than  400.  Another  4,500  people  have 
been  maimed  — an  average  of  100 
casualties  a year. 

Scarcely  any  El  Alamein  families 
have  been  left  untouched,  and  some 
have  been  torn  to  shreds.  Omar 
Maazik  has  lost  four  cousins  to  the 
mines.  The  youngest.  Said,  was 
blown  up  in  the  mid-eighties  when 
he  was  eight  years  old.  Said’s  father 
lost  an  arm  soon  after.  Omar  was 
blinded  in  1984  when  he  picked  up  a 
mine  detonator  while  playing  near 
his  house. 

“Maybe  the  ones  who  die  are 
luckier.  But  if  we  die,  or  turned 
blind,  it  is  the  same  thing.  Our  fami- 
lies are  left  with  no  one  to  support 
them,"  said  Maazik.  Like  all  the 
local  Bedouin,  when  he  talks  about 
an  explosion  in  the  desert,  he  said 
the  mine  “spoke".  The  people'  of 
ElAlamelii  have  become  bitterly 
accustomed  to  what  the  mines  have 
to  say. 

For  losing  his  sight,  the  state  paid 
Maazik  compensation  of  about  $65. 
The  loss  of  a leg  in  a landmine  acci- 
dent is  valued  about  the  same.  Com- 
pensation for  an  amputated  ariii  is 
$40.  Families  of  the  dead  6fteh:  re- 
ceive nothing  at  all  since,  without  a 
surviving  witness,  the  police  are 
generally  reluctant  to  venture  into 
the  desert  to  collect  evidence. 

There  is  rarely  compensation  for 
loss  of  fingers,  although  that  js  the 


most  common  injury,  usually  in- 
flicted by  mine  detonators.  Several 
Bedouin  men  held  up  deformed 
palms  in  half-mocking  welcome  on 
discovering  they  were  meeting  a 
British  visitor.  An  Egyptian  in 
nearby  Alexandria  called  El 
Alamein  "the  village  of  the  empty 
handshake”. 

The  impoverished  settlement  is 
scarcely  bigger  today  than  it  was  in 
1938,  when  an  advance  gu:uil  of 
British  officers  airived  to  establish 
a line  of  defence  against  an  ex- 
pected Italian  assault  from  Libya,  ft 
was  a natural  bottleneck  on  the 
Libyan  plain,  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Qattara  depression 
where  the  terrain  drops  steeply 
40  miles  to  the  south,  It  was  in  that 
bottleneck  that  the  Eighth  Army 
stopped  Rommel's  Afrika  Korps  and 
turned  the  tide  of  the  North  Africa 
campaign  in  1942. 

The  British  built  water  cisterns 
and  a railway  line  to  bring  supplies 
from  Alexandria.  The  buildings  they 
left  behind  in  the  village's  forlorn 
stntion,  at  the  end  of  its  dusty  main 
street,  eerily  echo  England’s  pre- 
war suburbs.  When  the ' British 
troops  came,  Daoud  Mishri  Hassan 
was  eight  years  old.  He  made  a liv- 
ing selling  food  to  the  Desert  Rats, 
and  he  can  still  recite  the  daily 
wartime  bargains  in  a marked  cock- 
ney accent;  “How  much  for  eggs? 
Six  for  fivel  Cooked  or  fresh? 
Fresh!"  He  remembers  Monty 
(“Thin,  with  a long  nose . . . always 


in  his  tank")  and  the  relative  kind- 
ness of  many  of  the  British  and  colo- 
nial troops.  "The  English  used  to 
treat  the  Arabs  very  well.  Much  bet- 
ter than  the  Italians  and  Germans. 
They  lived  among  us.  Then,  when 
the  war  came,  they  evacuated  the 
Arabs  to  where  it  was  safe,"  he 
recalled. 

Hassan  remains  an  Anglophile, 
living  among  the  crumbling  re- 
mains of  one  of  file  British  water- 
pumping  stations.  His  sou 
rummaged  in  a sack  and  produced 
the  remains  of  old  Desert  Rat  uni- 
forms, while  Hassan  pressed  the 
remnants  of  his  wartime  English 
into  an  improvised  commiseration: 
"Diana  dead.  Sorry.’'  But  on  the 
question  ofwhy,  despite  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
British  have  not  returned  to  remove 
their  mines,  he  admits  he  is  bewil- 
dered. “Ask  them  why  they  don’t 
come,"  the  67-year-old  Bedouin 
said. 


HASSAN  said  the  oiily  seri- 
ous foreign  attempt  to  re- 
move the  mines  was  a 
short-lived  Italian  expedition  in  the 
mid-1950s.  They  put  skull -nnd- 
crossbone  tnarkers  where  the 
niines  were  and  put  up  barbed  wife. 
But  they  left  after  a couple  of  years 
when  their  contract  finished,  and 
with  the  rain  And  the  wind'  the 
signs  and  the  Wire  foil 
apart”  Across  the' 
road  from  -Htfr 
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Desert  conflict; 

At  El  Alameih  in  ' 

, 1942  the  British 

Eighth  Army  - 

commanded  by  Held  i 

■ Marshal  Montgomery 
. (right)  stopped  the  Afrika 
; Korps  under  General 
I Rommel  (left).  But  the  legacy 
; ofthe  Norfo  African  ^mpaign 
i was  a large  area  Infested  with 
i niillldns  of  landmines  ' ' 
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san’s  home,  there  is  a small  Egypt- 
ian army  post  — a few  one-storey 
buildings  and  some  bricks  marking 
the  paths  between  them.  A small  de- 
tachment of  sappers  has  been 
posted  here  for  the  past  decade  but 
have  achieved  little  in  the  absence 
of  experts  and  modem  equipment 

Last  month  Jabril  Omran,  a 30- 
year-ojd  Bedouin,  came  across  an 
exposed  mine  only  a mile  from  the 
village:  *1  was  looking  for  a place  to 
pee  when  I stumbled  on  it.  I went 
straight  hack  to  tell  the  family 
because  we  live  in  this  area.  One  of 
my  cousins  has  lost  two  fingers." 
After  persistent  nagging  by  Cairo, 
the  British  government  earmarked 
$800,000  last  year  for  mine 
clearance.  It  was  at  least  better 
than  nothing,  which  is  what  the 
German  government  lias  offered 
so  far  for  its  part  in  contaminating 
the  desert. 

An  Egyptian  foreign  ministry  offi- 
cial said:  ‘The  Germans  will  give 
money  for  agricultural  projects,  but 
if  it’s  anything  to  do  with  the  war, 
they  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it.  Why 
should  we  suffer  because  they  don't 
want  to  discuss  responsibility?”  The 
British  funds  have  paid  for  50  mine 
detectors,  none  of  which  has  been 
seen  so  far  by  the  people  of  El 
Alamein.  Egyptian  officials  say  they 
may  have  been  used  to  clear  more 
recent  Israeli  and  Egyptian  mines 
from  the  Sinai  desert,  where  the 
beach  resorts  are  foreign  currency 
earners. 

Mahmoud  Kareni,  the  head  of 
the  disarmament  department  in 
Egypt’s  foreign  mini  sir  y,  called 
Britain's  donation  "token  assis- 
tance": it  costs  an  average  of  more 
Ilian  $300  rc-ntnve  each  mine.  “A* 
Egyptians  we  have  u very  serious 
problem.  Our  territory  was  used  by 
olliers  to  plant  these  landmines.  Yet 
over  50  years  later  they  are  inca- 
pable of  reaching  nn  agreement  in 
clear  these  mines.  No  one  wants  to 
deal  with  it." 

He  said  Egypt  needed  advanced 
equipment  which  can  sec  deep  Into 
the  sand  to  where  (lie  mines  have 
slipped  over  time.  Only  when  It  hns 
been  completely  cleared,  he  said, 
can  the  Western  Desert  fulfil  Its 
true  economic  potential.  The  Egypt- 
ian government  says  It  has  already 
removed  1 1 million  mines  and  is're- 
Juctanl  to  spend  more  on  the  re- 
maining 18  million''  without 
International  support.  El  Alamein  is 
likely  to  remain  the  village  of  the 
empty  handshake,  trapped  in  flic 
Devil’s  Garden  for  a long  tifoe  to 
come.  Hassaii  Is  resigned  to  its  fate. 
There  are  people  who  will  die  from 
the  mines  who  are . not  yet 
born,*  he  salt!,  with 
tiie  hard  edge 
kj-M/,, " , . of  certainty 

''  In  ! his 
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Letter  from  Pakistan  Mary  Dunlop 


Karachi  Christmas 


CHRISTMAS  in  Karachi 
creeps  up,  almost  without 
warning  and  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  warm,  sunny  weather. 

Without  weeks  of  outrageously 
priced  toys,  aggressively  advertised 
on  television,  we  are  spared  coping 
with  yard-long  lists  of  “must  haves'*. 
There  are  no  Christmas  carols  blar- 
tog  in  the  bazaars,  no  two-hour 
queues  outside  Father  Christmas 
grottoes.  Actually,  Father  Christ- 
mases are  a bit  thin  on  the  ground. 

One  year,  Jawad,  a Mend  from 
AlglianiBtan,  answering  the  knock 
at  our  door,  promptly  slammed  it  I 
shut  They  are  paqal  — mad  — or 
they  are  dacolts,'’  he  cried  in  alarm. 
Don't  open  the  door.  They  might 
be  dangerous.”  Peeping  through 
the  screen,  I discovered  three  carol- 
singing  Santas.  Complete  with  white 
beards,  thick  red  suits  and  boots, 
sweat  poured  off  them  as  they  sang 


Robot  takes 
| the  shakes 
out  of  surgery  I 


John  Ulman  m Orlando,  Florida 


DOBOTS  are  being  used  In 
* I teats  to  revolutionise  coro- 
nary artery  bypass  surgery. 
They  control  miniature  instru- 
ments, such  as  scissors,  needles 
and  “graspers",  and  handle  a 
voice-activated  camera  for  the 
keyhole"  operation. 

. Conventional  surgery  ummHy 
involves  a 30-45cm  incision 
and  leaves  a large  scar,  but  the 
robot  could  mean  only  three 
small  puncture  wounds,  about 
3mm  in  size. 

“It’s  a gigantic  step  forward,” 
sqya  Dr  Edward  Stephenson, 
suitfca!  research  fellow  at  Penn 
State  GeJsinger  Health  System  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  secret  is  in  the  hands— 

human  bands  are  not  so  steady, 
ru taring  the  motion  to  eliminate 
tremors  means  a robot  can 
spend  long  periods  stitching 
sutures  as  fine  as  human  hair 
without  so  much  as  a twitch. 

But  the  robot  is  not  taking 
over.  Dr  Stephenson  told  the 
American  Heart  Association  last 
months  "The  robot  merely  en- 
hances the  surgeon’s  natural 
ability.” 

The  surgeon  views  the  heart 
| on  a television  monitor  and 
controls  the  operating  instru- 
j menfs  via  a voice-activated  com- 
I puter  link  which  msps  every 

| movement,  passing  on  the  in- 
structions to  the  robot 
I Dr  Kfllph  DamJano,  chief  of 

cardiothoraclc  surgery  at  Penn, 
sqys:  “You're  holding  the  han- 
dles which  are  interlaced  with  a 

| microprocessor  that  translates 

I your  motions  to  the  robotic 
I arms.” 

I The  surgeon  can  literally  tell 
the  camera  where  to  go,  with 
/ verbal  commands  such  as  “left” 

I and  "return". 

I Dr  Stephenson’s  was  one  of  . 

I 4,000  presentations  at  the  I 
world’s  biggest  medical  meeting, 
in  Orlando,  Florida,  high  Ugh  ring  I 
I a dazzling  variety  of  new  wayB  of 
treating  "the  Western  way  of 
death ”,  as  cardiovascular  | 

disease  is  known.  I 


about  midwinter  snow  scenes  and 
moaning  frosty  winds.  Karachi  chil- 
dren have  never  seen  as  much  as  a 
snowflake.  No  wonder  Jawad  sus- 
pected insanity. 

We  usually  attend  the  midnight 
mass  held  by  the  Franciscans  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Friary.  Some  of  our 
Muslim  friends  join  us,  and  are 
I made  welcome  by  the  Franciscans 
and  the  congregation. 

Their  attitude  is  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  reception  at  St  Patricks 
Cathedral,  where  non-Christians  are 
barred  from  entering.  Armed  police- 
men guard  the  gates  to  prevent  any 
Muslims  sneaking  in.  Quite  how 
| they  make  the  distinction  I never 
dared  to  ask.  The  Pakistani  Christ- 
ian community  presents  itself  as  a 
beleaguered,  victimised  minority 
ffroup.  Their  attitude  to  sharing 
their  worship  with  outsiders  makes 
one  wonder  if  this  problem  is  not — 


at  least  in  part  — of  their  own 
making. 

The  Franciscans  appear  to  have  no 
such  hang-ups.  Possibly  that  is  be- 
cause their  annual  Nativity  play,  per- 
formed by  the  local  children  — and 
live  animals  — prevents  them  from 
duplicating  the  pompous  solemnity  of 
midnight  mass  at  the  cathedral. 

The  first  year,  Mary’s  donkey. 

I digging  in  his  heels,  refused  to  be 
led  into  the  stable.  A couple  of  Fran- 
ciscan brothers  finally  tethered  him 
outside  when  the  beating  he  re- 
ceived from  a fluatered  Joseph  had 
no  impact  Mary  dismounted,  the 
infant  Jesus  dangling  precariously 
from  her  arms.  Unsettled  by  his 
treatment,  the  baby  began  to  scream 
lustily.  Mary,  at  first  showing  all  the 
requisite  qualities  of  loving,  mater- 
nal concern,  tried  to  soothe  him 
when  this  had  no  effect,  her 
madonna-like  calm  vanished  and 
she  proceeded  to  shake  Jesus  quite 
vigorously.  He  screamed  louder, 
drowning  out  the  priest's  words.  In 
a- temper,  hitching  up  her  robes, 
Mary  strode  across  the  compound 
to  return  the  Christ  child  to  the 


Human  hjimlti  are  not  as  steady  a.  a robot 


There  was  the  laser  which 
heals  by  drilling  40  holes,  each 
1mm  long,  into  the  heart  allow- 
ing blood  from  the  pumping 
chamber  to  percolate  into  the 
surrounding  muscle.  This  has 
reduced  disabling  chest  pain  in 
patients  who  are  poor  candi- 
dates  for  other  types  of  surgery 
and  whose  heart  muscle  is  so 
deprived  of  oxygen  that  they  can- 
not rest  without  pain. 

The  meeting  also  heard  about 
gene  therapy  to  grow  new  blood 
vessels  in  the  leg.  The  Idea  Is  to 
bypass  old  vessels  which  have 
been  clogged  up  by  atherosclero- 
sis, the  same  process  that  tors 
up  the  coronary  arteries. 

Die  key  is  the  genetic  material 
that  produces  growth  factor, 
which  stimulates  the  creation  of 
blood  vessel  cells  In  the  human 
( embryo.  The  material  injected 
I Into  die  patient’s  legs  “instructs” 

I blood  cells  to  regenerate  vessels. 

I Dr  J effrey  Isner,  of  St  Eliza- 

beth’s Medical  Centre,  Boston, 
saya:  “Sfnce  this  approach 

works  in  the  leg,  it  should  work 
i in  the  heart.” 

Such  techniques  cost  millions 
of  dollars  to  develop,  but  the 
heart  disease  industry  is  one  of  I 

the  world’s  richest  The  Orlando  I 


arms  of  his  — by  now  rather  frantic 
—biological  mother. 

In  the  ensuing  peace,  the  next 
reading  began.  Die  congregation 
pretended  to  ignore  the  goat.  He 
was  single-minded  ly  chewing 
through  a guy  rope  holding  up  the 
canvas  pavilion.  No  one,  however 
could  ignore  the  donkey.  The  priest 
had  only  managed  the  first  few 
verses  before  the  donkey  which, 
with  an  unmistakable  erection, 
began  his  braying  love  song.  Shoul- 
ders shook  as  the  congregation 
attempted  to  stifle  its  laughter. 
When  Mary  — in  ringing  tones  — 
crossly  told  the  littlest  angel,  with  a 
wingspan  equal  to  that  of  a golden 
eagle,  that  he  had  got  his  lines 
wong,  everyone  cracked.  The 
Christmas  message  was  delivered 
amidst  peals  of  laughter. 

The  following  year,  the  Francis- 
I cans  dispensed  with  both  donkey 
and  baby  Jesus.  The  shepherds, 
however,  brought  their  sheep. 
These  are  rather  special.  Small, 
white  and  very  fluffy,  looking  like 
expensive,  cuddly  toys,  they  are 
sold  on  the  street  corners  near 
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Tanq  Road  Karachi's  fanri^Zl' 
ping  area.  Die  shepherds,  follcwj 
tlie  star,  their  sheep  led  on  hS- 
ol  string,  processed  across  in  fi™ 

| of  “it  congregation.  Shephert, 
number  one  and  two  managed  witfv 
out  misimp  Number  three  thought 
he  had.  Unfortunately  his  sheeplS 
faHen  over  and  was  lying  on  & 
back,  legs  in  the  air. 

Realising  he  was  meeting  mil 
some  resistance,  but  without  loot 
mg  back,  the  shepherd  tugged  haul 
on  the  string.  The  lamb,  bleating 
plaintively,  was  dragged  s S 
along.  The  giggles  of  the  congrm 
bon  erupted  into  gales  of  laughter. 
The  five-year-old  shepherd,  at  last 
tearing  his  gaze  from  the  stir 
paused  to  glare  forbiddingly  at  tin! 
fl™“e'  His  expression  clearly 
said.  This  is  not  the  time  for  laugh- 
ter.  This  is  serious  stuff"  With  a last 
desperate  tug  on  the  string,  he  and 
the  hapless  sheep  exited,  stage  left 
No  doubt,  this  year’s  Christmas 

| message  wiU  again  be  delivered  amid 

delighted  laughter  — we  even  heard 
a whisper  that  the  disgraced  donkev 
may  have  been  rehabilitated. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


conference,  with  more  than 
40,000  delegates  and  a 500- 
psge  programme,  was  as  much  a 
heart  mart”  as  a scientific 
meeting;  450  medical  equip- 
ment and  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies were  on  show. 

Traditionally,  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  but  you  would 
never  have  thought  so  In 
Orlando.  The  gold  lies  In  pills 
and  In  surgical  and  diagnostic 
innovation.  There  is  no  profit  in 
eliminating  disease. 

In  Britain,  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease costs  the  National  Health 
Service  at  least  £1.0  billion  a 
ywir.  Hospital  care  accounts  for 
56  per  cent  of  these  costs  and 
drugs  about  31  per  cent.  Only 
about  1 percent  of  the  total 
budget  goes  on  prevention. 

Die  conference  was  told  that 
taking  one  of  the  so-called 
“statin”  class  of  drugs,  pravas- 
tatin, may  be  a more  effective 
way  than  dieting  for  some  people 
to  reduce  cholesterol. 

[ Perhaps  it  is  easier  to  apply 
| medical  treatment  than  change 
British  culture.  In  1930,  coro- 
nary heart  disease  accounted  for 
about  1 per  cent  of  diagnosed 

UK  deaths.  The  figure  is  now 
30  per  cent.  — The  Observer 


OES  anyone  know  of  an 
effective  cure  for  morning 
sickness  in  early  pregnancy? 

AUW  ASHLEY  (December  71 
/~lwas  dangerously  misleading. 
Morning  sickness  occurs  primarily 
as  a normal  physiological  response 
to  the  production  of  pregnancy-pro- 
tecting hormones  in  the  maturing 
placenta.  It  is  not  the  body's  way  of 
coping  with  the  elimination  of  waste 
products,  as  the  kidneys  perform 
this  function  perfectly  adequately 
throughout  pregnancy.  Nor  is  there 
a need  for  a “temporary  rest  from 
the  work  of  digestion".  Unlike  most 
causes  of  vomiting,  morning  sick- 
new  often  responds  positively  to 
food  intake.  Many  pregnant  women 
report  that  eating  one  or  two  dry 
biscuits  immediately  on  waking 
helps  considerably.  The  higher  calo- 
rie demands  of  pregnancy  should 
be  met  by  taking  frequent  small 
snacks  and  plenty  of  fluids  until  the 
problem  eventually  subsides.  — 
(Dr)JM  England,  Tonbridge,  Kent 

TVE  more  exerdse  taken,  the 
JL  b!tter-  — Anne  Carpenter, 
Clevedm,  North  Somerset 

I SUFFERED  badly  from  morning 
/ sickness.  I found  out  that  there  is 
realty  only  one  cure  (which  has  a 100 
per  cent  success  rate):  I gave  birth. 
— Sue  Berntsen,  Narvik , Nomay 


IS  THERE  any  truth  In  the 
• story  that  eucalyptus  trees  can 
spontaneously  combust? 

P VCALITTUS  trees  cannot 
spontaneously  combust  as  they 
| do  not  have  a flashpoint  During  a 
large  bush  fire,  the  crown  can  be 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
tree  by  the  excessive  force  of  the 
Are  Once  launched,  it  can  reach 
heights  of  around  5,000ft  and  travel 
JJ*  l0,  M ■ miles  while  still  alight 
Once  it  falls,  it  could  possibly  start  a 
new  fire. — Ewen  Hill,  London 


HOW  long  can  I use  the  air 
recycle  button  in  my  car, 
which  stops  air  from  outside  en- 
tering the  cabin,  before  suffo- 
cating? 

/ T DEPEA/DS  on  the  size  of  the 
/cabin  and  the  number  arid  mass  of 
the  occupants.  They  would  be  intol- 


erably uncomfortable  long  before:1 
there  is  any  question  of  suffocating  I 
because  the  build-up  of  carbon  diox- 
ide and  fall  of  oxygen  stimulate  1 1 
breathing  powerfully,  ft  the  former 1 : 
rises  to  8 per  cent  and  die  latter  (alls 
toll  percent,  you  would  feci  as  you  I 
might  if  you  held  your  breath  for ' 
about  90  seconds.  But  the  haemo- 
globin in  your  blood  would  still  bf 
about  93  per  cent  saturated  with 
oxygen,  and  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lem with  oxygen  supply  or  carbon 
dioxide  narcosis. 

How  long  would  it  take  to  get  to 
this  point?  Assuming  no  leaks 
(which  is  highly  improbable),  two  v. 
occupants  each  weighing  70kg,  and 
I a cabin  volume  of,  say,  4,000  litres, 
the  occupants  would  together  ex- 
hale 0,4  litres  of  carbon  dioxide  per 
minute.  To  raise  tile  carbon  dioxide 
level  to  8 per  cent  would  take  about 
four-and-a-half  hours.  — David 
Bolton,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand 

A A ANY  cars  have  a system  that 
I VI  will  automatically  switch  to 
fresh  air  after  nbout  20  minutes.  Even  j 
when  recirculation  is  switched  on,  # j 
least  5 per  cent  of  fresh  air  is  still  : 
drawn  in,  so  suffocation  is  unlikely.  If 
your  car  has  air  conditioning,  it  k ; 
much  more  efficient  if  you  use  it  with 
the  air-recycle  button  switched  an.  - 
Nigel  Shepherd,  London  I 


Any  answers? 

/N  tills  modern  age  of  miracle 
synthetic  materials,  why  can't 
someone  come  up  with  a wind- 
screen-wiper blade  that  does  not 
screech  when  the  screen  is  dry? 
—Joe  Boyle.  Torreyieja,  Spain 

A FRIEND  of  mine  said  she 


tempered  after  eating  one  ba- 
nana each  day  for  a week.  Is 
the  origin  of  thq  phrase  “going 
bananas”?  — Jane  Devane, 

S’'*  AN  the  Queen  cook?  — 
w Stephen  Hancock,  Ainsferdm, 
Netherlands  ■ 


Answers  should  be.e-mafled  to' 
weekly@guardian.co.uk,  faxed  to- 
ol 71/+44 1 71  -242,0985,  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  FafffpfT 
don  Road,  London  EC1 M 3HQ,  : . 
The  Notea  & Queries  website  Is. 81  ' 
http://nq.guardlan.co.uk/  , . = • j. 
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After  a bizarre  courtroom  saga,  three  men  were  jailed  in  Pisa  this  year  for  a murder  that  took  place  in  1 97 1 . John  Hooper  reports 

Leaning 
tower  of 
justice 


/T  WOULD  need  a Dickens  — or 
better  still,  an  Orton  — to  tell 
properly  the  story  of  Adriano 
Sofri  and  his  erstwhile  comrades.  It 
is  a case  so  outiandishly  at  odds 
with  the  principles  of  reasonable 
doubt  and  presumed  innocence  that 
it  cries  out  for  protest. 

In  Italy,  it  has  become  a cause 
cilibre.  A nationwide  campaign  for 
the  release  from  prison  of  the  three 
men  at  the  heart  of  it  has  attracted 
supporters  from  left  and  right  — in- 
deed, the  Liberi,  Liberi  (Free.  Free) 
movement,  as  it  is  known,  is  fast  be- 
coming a focus  for  the  country's 
amorphous  civil  liberties  move- 
ment. U has  put  on  a concert  at  the 
prison  in  Pisa  where  the  three  are 
being  held.  It  lias  got  up  a petition. 

It  has  set  up  a website.  And  the 
righiwing  newspaper  editor,  Giu- 
liano  Ferrara,  has  given  Sofri  a daily 
slot,  which  he  writes  from  jail. 

The  story  goes  back  almost  three 
decades.  Adriano  Sofri  was  the 
definitive  sessautottino  (“sixly- 
righter").  He  was  the  leader  of  prob- 
ably the  biggest  of  the  revolutionary 
leftwing  groups  that  rose  to  promi- 
nence in  Italy  after  the  student  re- 
volt of  1968.  His  group  was  known, 
Hfrringly.  as  Lotta  Contimia  (Con- 
tinuous Struggle),  but  it  was  to 
prove  an  inappropriate  label:  in 
1976,  after  the  masses  failed  to  su|>- 
P°rl  the  revolutionary  left  in  the 
general  election,  Lotta  Continua  dis- 
solved in  a paroxysm  of  despair  at  a 
congress  in  Rimini.  Sofri  became  a 
teacher  and  journalist,  and  Iasi  year 
ffon  the  gratitude  of  his  govern- 
ment for  negotiating  the  release  of 
“tree  Italians  held  hostage  by 
^hechen  guerrillas.  But  by  that 
hme  he  was  nearing  the  end  of  a 
bizarre  voyage  through  the  courts 
that  liad  lasted  for  almost  n decade. 

On  July  28, 1988,  he  and  two  other 
tonner  members  of  Lotta  Continua 
arrested  and  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a man  who  has  a place  in 
l?  ,s  hterature  as  well  as  its  history. 
Luigl  Calabreai  was  a senior  police 

Academic  sets 

Libby  Brooks  meets  a 
woman  who  is  standing 
up  to  the  male  6lite  of 
Cambridge  university 

C1  EVEN  hundred  and  eighty- 
ynrne  years  of  learning  has 
imile  , 6 *°  Prepare  Cambridge 
®°r  Dr  Gillian  Evans. 

tenacUy’ 1116  52‘ 
rar-ou  history  and  theology 

S”*®*1  the  institution 
her  Court  to  tribunal  in 

unk?  T*'handed  assault  on  the 
^rtity’s  allegedly  dlscrimlna- 
Promotion  procedures.  “It's 
Jr^-e«jue  and  Whitehall  farce 
ale^11* ^reporttons,”  she  gig- 
enIBS8“f,reflect8  on  ^ latest 
nfoSfcf  her  offensive:  last 

p™P,  Chancellor 

vi£rit?euniver9i*y>lnter- 

w?  “ J*  oase,  after  Evans 

2 to  lum  outlining  her  de- 

$*sre“ande,ual' 


Life  sentence  . . . (from  left)  Adriano  Sofri,  Ovidio  Bompresi  and  Giorgio  Pletrostefani,  convicted  or 
murder  despite  numerous  contradictions  in  the  testimony  of  the  star  prosecution  witness  photo:  faro  mlo 


officer.  It  was  from  the  window  of 
his  office,  on  (lie  fourth  floor  of 
police  headquarters  in  Milan,  that  a 
young  anarchist.  Pirn,  1’indli,  fell,  or 
jumped,  to  his  death  while  being  in- 
terrogated in  1969.  Tlie  inridenl  in- 
spired Dario  Fo’s  play.  Accidental 
Death  Of  An  Anarchist.  Calnbresi 
was  relentlessly  pilloried,  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  the  pages  of  Lotta 
Continua’s  newspaper.  In  1971.  he 
was  put  under  invest igal ion  for  mur- 
der. But  the  case  was  shelved. 

A few  months  later,  a man  de- 
scribed by  eyewitnesses  as  tall  and 
blond  stepped  up  to  Calabresi  as  he 
was  leaving  his  house  in  Milan  and 
killed  him  with  two  pistol  shots. 

Sofri  and  the  others  were  ar- 
rested, 16  years  later,  on  evidence 
from  n fourth  former  member  of 
Lotta  Contimia.  one  Leonardo 
Marino.  He  said  he  had  been  the 
getaway  driver.  It  emerged  that, 
contrary  to  the  impression  initially 
given  by  the  carabinieri,  Marino 
had  been  a longtime  contact  before 
his  arrest  and  confession.  He  was 
convicted  and  sentenced,  but  had 
his  term  in  jail  reduced  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  status  as  a witness  for  the 


prosecution  and,  finally,  quashed  al- 
lugclller.  He  spent  just  three 
months  in  detention. 

The  trial  and  appeal  brought  tu 
light  numerous  contradictions  and 
imprecision^  in  Marinu's  testimony  : 
he  said  one  uf  the  other  men  lie  had 
accused.  Giorgio  Pielmslefani,  was 
present  when  Sofri  ordered  tlie 
killing,  yet  Pielrostcfani  was  able  to 
prove  he  was  elsewhere;  Marino's 
version  of  how  the  murder  was  car- 
ried out  was  contradicted  by  the  bal- 
listic evidence;  lie  said  Ihe  getaway 
car  was  beige,  when  in  fact  it  was 
blue;  and  his  account  of  tlie  escape 
route  was  at  odds  with  contempor- 
ary testimony.  Nevertheless  Sofri, 
Pietrostefaui  and  Ovidio  Bompresi 
were  each  given  22-ycar  sentences. 

By  late  1992,  the  case  had 
reached  Italy's  highest  tribunal,  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  In  tlie  meantime 
judges  in  Turin  had  thrown  out  an- 
other case  arising  from  allegations 
by  Marino  on  the  grounds  that  he 
was  not  a credible  witness.  The 
members  of  tile  Court  of  Cassation 
felt  the  9ame,  and  overturned  the 
convictions. 

In  most  juridical  systems,  that 


her  university  a challenge 


“There  Is  tremendous  sup- 
port, though  not  necessarily 
from  those  who  are  willing  to  put 
their  heads  above  the  parapet  I 
respect  that  and  they  know  I’m 
fighting  this  for  them  as  well  as 
me.  In  the  end,  I must  win.  I 
may  not  get  promoted  myself, 
but  these  issues  of  fairness  are 
so  strong,  they  have  to  concede." 

The  joyously  litigious  Evans 
has  lectured  worldwide  and  pub- 
lished more  than  two  dozen  titles 
on  medieval  philosophy.  She 
joined  Cambridge’s  Sidney 
Sussex  College  in  1980.  “When 
I first  arrived,  I stuck  out  like  a 
sore  thumb.  Initially,  the  men 
were  nice  to  me,  but  rather  in 
the  way  you  might  be  pleasant  to 
a doll.  After  a while,  when  1 was 
still  there  and  obviously  a seri- 
ous colleague,  there  was  a back- 
lash of  resentment.” 

Her  academic  credentials  are 
redoubtable,  yet  EvanB  has  con- 
sistently been  denied  promotion, 
remaining  a lecturer  while  col- 


leagues of  similar  calibre  became 
readers  and  professors.  Despite 
a 50-50  gender  balance  at  under- 
graduate level,  only  5.35  per  cent 
of  professors  are  female  (com- 
pared with  7 per  cent  at  Man- 
chester, 8.6  per  cent  at  Glasgow 
and  7.5  per  cent  at  Durham). 

Evans’s  determination  to  find 
out  why  she  has  been  passed 
over  has  led  to  an  embattled 
three  years,  as  she  has  fried  to 
force  transparency  upon  that 
netherworld  of  quaint  custom, 
cheerful  Elitism  and  passing  tlie 
port 

In  1986  Evans  was  awarded  a 
prestigious  British  Academy 
Readership,  one  of  only  six  given 
each  year.  “By  then,  it  wbb  be- 
coming very  noticeable  that  I 
hadn't  been  promoted.  There  is 
a gentleman’s  agreement  that  a 
British  Academy  award  results 
in  a readership  afterwards,  but 
it  didn’t  for  me." 

Eventually,  in  1992,  Evans 
was  proposed  for  promotion  by 


would  be  that.  Bui  in  duly  ihe  fact 
that  the  country's  most  senior 
judges  have  pronounced  in  your 
favour  dues  nut  necessarily  mean 
ymi  are  in  the  clear.  There  had  to  be 
another  trial. 

Die  fourth  trial  was  conducted  in 
front  of  the  nearest  thing  in  Italian 
law  to  a jury.  For  certain  cases,  cer- 
tain courts  co-opt  so-called  people's 
judges.  They  sil  alongside  tin-  pro- 
fessional judges  wearing  sashes  in 
i lie  red.  green  and  while  of  the  Ital- 
ian flag,  looking  a bit  self-conscious. 

Die  people's  judges  can  outvote 
(he  professionals  six  to  two.  But 
once  sentence  is  passed  it  is  left  to 
one  of  the  career  judges  (o  write  up 
the  reasons  for  tlie  decision.  This 
opens  the  way  to  an  outrageous 
abuse  known  as  the  sentema  sui- 
cida:  if  the  judge  who  is  entrusted 
with  writing  up  tlie  reasons  for  a 
verdict  disagrees  with  it,  he  can 
write  in  such  a blatantly  illogical 
way  as  to  ensure  it  will  be  thrown 
out  on  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion. Just  such  a sentenza  suiddn 
was  written  to  “explain"  the  verdict 
exonerating  Sofri  and  tlie  others.  As 
a result,  on  October  27,  1994,  the 


her  faculty.  "But  because  there’s 
such  an  enormous  queue,  you 
need  to  be  proposed  two  or  three 
times  In  succession.  I had  one 
shot  at  it.” 

After  Initiating  an  internal 
grievance  case,  she  was  proposed 
and  rejected  in  1995  and  again 
in  1096.  The  worm,  she  chuck- 
les, turned.  “I  had  to  get  the  pro- 
motion procedures  reformed.  I 
could  either  let  my  career  be 
wrecked  or  turn  it  round  and  get 
something  good  out  of  it  that 
would  be  of  use  to  someone  else. 
1 knew  it  would  be  a long  battle 
--you’re  dealing  with  a powerful 
insdfrition  with  centuries  of 
power  games  and  secrecy.” 

Last  year,  after  debating  her 
concerns  at  the  university  senate 
body  and  undertaking  her  own 
survey  of  procedures  at  other  in- 
stitutions, she  was  granted  leave 
for  judicial  review  by  the  High 
Court.  The  judge  stayed  the  pro- 
ceedings for  q year  to  allow 
Cambridge  to  undertake  Its  own 
review  of  selection  procedures. 

Meanwhile  Evans  also  brought 
a test  case  for  sex  discrim ina- 


Court  of  Cassation  — the  very  court 
which  two  years  earlier  had  heaped 
ridicule  on  tlie  men’s  conviction  — 
handed  down  a new  verdict  over- 
turning their  acquittal. 

All,  however,  was  not  lost.  Under 
the  tortuous  Italian  legal  system, 
there  had  to  be  yet  another  trial; 
once  again,  in  Milan;  once  again, 
held  before  a bench  of  professional 
and  people's  judges.  The  verdict 
was  one  of  guilty.  However,  one  of 
the  people's  judges  was  so  per- 
turbed by  what  had  liappened  after 
they  retired  to  consider  their  verdict 
that  he  sought  legal  advice  — three 
times.  Each  time,  Giovanni  Settimo 
was  told  to  forget  wliat  he  claimed 
to  have  witnessed.  He  quoted  one  of 
the  lawyers  as  saying:  "Now  you 
realise  bow  justice  works  in  Italy". 

Settimo's  disquiet,  and  determi- 
nation, is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  too  had  been 
politically  active  in  die  seventies  — 
as  a militant  in  the  neo-fascist  right. 

According  to  Setlimo,  the  peo- 
ple's judges  in  the  latest  Sofri  trial 
had  been  mercilessly  arm- twisted 
into  a guilty  verdict  by  the  two  pro- 
fessionals. He  testified  that,  in  order 
to  gel  the  people's  judges  in  aban- 
don a mitigating  rider  to  lln-ir  sen- 
tence. ihe  presiding  judge  had 
pleaded,  then  cajoled,  find  finally 
tricked  them:  lie  bad  inidcriuki-ii  in 
make  a plea  fur  pardon  in  Ids  msi- 
leiice  and  done  no  Midi  tiling. 

An  invest ignl ion  into  the  conduct 
of  the  presiding  judge  was  launched. 
But  only  one  oilier  |k-o pie's  judge 
backed  Sell im us  version  of  events. 
The  investigation  was  dropped. 

By  then,  the  case  of  Sofri  ami  the 
oiliers  hmi  wuuncl  its  way  back  to 
the  Court  of  lassaliou  which.  i.»u 
January  22  this  year  — in  its  third 
review  of  the  ease  — - eiuloinrd  a 
conviction.  The  judges  reached 
their  verdict  just  four  months  before 
the  case  would  liave  lapsed  under 
Italy's  25-yeur  statute  of  limitations. 

Wiihin  a week,  nil  three  men  had 
been  shut  up  in  Man  prison  at  the 
start  of  their  22-year  sentences. 
Italy's  head  of  stale,  President 
Oscar  Luigi  Scalfara,  lias  ruled  out 
clemency.  So  unless  Sofri  and  his 
companions  can  get  their  cases  re- 
viewed — a process  which  can  lake 
yeare  in  Italy  — or  benefit  from  an 
all-cmbracliig  amnesty  for  the  pris- 
oners and  exiles  of  Ihe  turbulent 
seventies,  they  are  unlikely  to 
emerge  alive. 


tion,  which  was  ruled  out  of  time 
last  month;  she  is  currently 
planning  to  appeal  and  to  sue 
the  university  for  breach  of  con- 
tract. "I'm  attacking  on  all  sides. 
It’s  like  a big  bear  amongst  a 
pack  of  dogB,”  she  says  with 
cheery  relish.  The  university  Is 
currendy  considering  introduc- 
ing nominal  professorships  — 
similar  to  the  titular  professors 
created  by  Oxford  university  in 
response  to  similar  concerns.  It 
bIbo  now  allows  lecturers  to 
nominate  themselves  for  promo- 
tion, rather  than  relying  upon 
colleagues  of  dubious  allegiance, 
and  requires  feedback  if  a nomi- 
nation Is  rejected. 

"The  (ruth  about  this  sexism 
is  that,  In  their  conscious  minds, 
like  good,  liberal-thinking  aca- 
demics, they  would  soy  of  course 
we  donkt  treat  women  differently,” 
Evans  says.  "But I think  it's  dif- 
ficult for  men  to  accept  thata 
woman  Is  as  good  or  p'osplbty 
better  than  they  are,  and  proba- 
bly part  of  the  reason  they  react 
to  me  with  anger  is  that  they  feel 
a bit  of  disgust  at  themselves.” 


Flachra  Gibbons  talks 
rashers  and  republicanism 
with  Ireland’s  finest  actor 


Mk/OT  MANY  A-list  actors  in- 

■ aff  vite  hacks  into  thdr  homes 

■ W so  they  can  nose  through 
the  medicine  cabinet  or  make  snide 
remarks  about  the  soft  furnishings. 
Fewer  still  would  open  the  door  if  a 
journalist  then  turned  up  45  min- 
utes late.  And  only  a rare  bird  In- 
deed would  bring  you  through  to 
die  kitchen  and  make  you  lunch. 
But  then  Stephen  Ren  is  not  your 
typical  Hollywood  A-list  actor.  He  is 
a human  being. 

...  He. is  8tandlnS  out  in  the  drizzle 
uke  the  oldest  orphan  in  town  as  we 
pulled  up  to  the  door.  Rea  is  peren- 
nially described  ns  lugubrious,  and 
!l^  Kluniiy  resigned  to  it.  The  tag 
mildly  irritates  him.  though,  as  if  he 
doesn't  quite  understand  what  peo- 
ple are  on  abouL  ("I’m  not  that  seri- 
ous. am  1?"  he  asks  me  later  and 
with  great  gravilas  in  the  gloom  of 
dusk.)  But  hangdog  isn't  the  half  of 
it  —it's  more  like  the  whole  ken- 
nel s been  lynched. 

“Grand  day,"  he  says  bleakly  as 
he  shambles  over  to  shake  my  hand 
and  have  a yarn  with  the  taxi  driver 
Hts  hands  are  stuck  so  deep  In  the 
pockets  of  his  baggy  cords  they  al- 
most reach  his  knees.  “Ah  well,"  he 
sighs  after  a few  seconds,  T sup- 
pose we'd  better  go  inside."  And  off 
he  slops  — yes.  skips  — like  Charlie 

vTS.’  ,eavln«  me  rooted  to  the 
step.  There's  comic  timing  for  you. 
foil  of  little  surprises. 

Then  comes  the  Irish  tea  cere- 
mony. “Will  you  have  something  to 
eatjjust » wee  cup  in  your  hand?" 

. , aw’ } m grand."  As  the  visitor,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  me  to  refuse  at 
least  five  times,  even  though  I'm 
starving.  As  the  host,  it’s  Incumbent 
upon  hun  to  keep  offering  until  I give 
in.  “Go  on,  go  on,"  he  says.  "Och 
.lesus,  you’ll  have  sometliing,  man."  1 
give  in.  Etiquette  has  been  observed 
five  thousand  years  of  civilisation  is 
safe  for  another  afternoon. 

>’0M  have  a rasher?  [ have 
eggs  here  as  well . . ."  The  same  rit- 
ual is  acted  out  again  over  each.  In 
the  meantime  I've  done  mortal  dam- 
age if i a Gubbecns  cheese  and  he’s 


making  me  more  toast.  Irish  bread 
doesn't  quite  fit  in  the  toaster  — the 
toaves  are  too  big,  too  irregular.  "I 
like  that  about  them."  he  says,  “you 
have  to  cut  the  corners  off.” 

Rea  still  has  his  corners,  princi- 
ples he  quietly  refuses  to  sacrifice, 
awkward  hits  of  personal  history  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  hide  or  smooth 
a™Y*  Twenty-four  years  ago  his 
wife  Dolours  was  convicted  of  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Old  Bailey  bombing 
He  pauses  over  the  kitchen  sink  and 
looks  out  to  the  garden  as  the  ghost 
of  the  subject  passes,  -ft  was  long 
ago,  very  different  times,  m talk 
about  anything  else ..."  And  with  a 
kind  of  reckless  honesty  you  can 
only  admire,  he  does. 

We  talk  politics,  which  is  as  tradi- 
tional as  bribing  prime  ministers  in 
these  parts.  Politics  Is  considered 
polite  conversation  in  Ireland,  and, 
Uke  the  weather,  it's  always  been 
hopeless.  Except  now  suddenly  it 

1 . T that  otber  famously 
gium  Bellas  tman  Van  Morrison  Is 
saying  the  sun  is  gonna  shine  again. 

And  yet  Rea  is  back  playing  an- 
other disillusioned  IRA  man  — leav- 
ing himself  open  to  ambush  from 
every  rubbishing  rightwing  rag  — 
when  he  could  be  raking  it  in  from 
^djroth  in  LA.  The  film  is 
called  A Further  Gesture,  and  that  is 
what  it  is  for  him,  another  low-pay  job 
he  believes  might  matter,  might  help 
explain  things.  You  can  see  why  he 
found  it  irresistible.  The  story  starts 
atarat  where  The  Crying  Game  left 
OH  — IRA  gunman  kills  a prison  offi- 
cer during  mass  breakout  from  the 
Maze  and  flees  to  New  York,  only  to 
be  drawn  back  to  the  bullet  by  some 
Guatemalan  revolutionaries. 

‘Tve  always  been  interested  in 
people  willing  to  die  for  a cause 

,u  T their  ,ife  89  fl  gesture 
rather  than  muddle  through  like  the 
rest  of  us  This  guy  Dowel  has  seen 
enoi«Ii.  He  is  running  on  empty, 
which  is  a point  a lot  of  people  here 
have  arrived  at.  I wanted  to  explore 
what  happens  when  you  die  inside, 
when  you  turn  into  a killing  ma- 
chine, when  the  only  redeeming 
flung  is  your  own  death."  Again  Rea 
is  investing  sympathy  and  subtlety 
m someone  who  seems  beyond  it. 

Although  the  premise  for  the  film 
was  his  own.  the  script  is  hv  Ronan 
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1'psidedown.  Their  stare  toefe 
together,  mid  they  are  still  dan* 
Next  year  is  going  to  b ei 
ol  Reas  very  big  years.  He's  2 
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Straight  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
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television 

Nancy  Banka-Smith 


laid  out  before  me  is,  arguably  d*.  La  T MOMENTS  of  high  revelry 
greatest  stage  actor  of  Us  — funerals  and  such  — Terry 

lion.  He  is  responsible  for  cam»  I Wogan  is  apt  to  shout,  “Give  the 

nilt  9 u/hnla  n«...  __ r 


Stephen  Rea:  ‘I*d  far  rather  bedoingcome^ 


Bennett,  whose  earlier,  sharper 
Uinller,  Love  Lies  Bleeding,  pre- 
dicted the  first  IRA  ceasefire. 

"Everyone  sees  the  IRA  as  only 
having  inflicted  pain,  but  that  com- 
munity also  sees  itself  as  being  on 
the  receiving  end  all  the  time.  Now 
that  there  might  just  be  a settlement 
there  s an  awful  lot  of  sprained  eye- 
ashes  about  You  just  can't  write  off 
that  experience.” 


Premium  Bond 


/TALL  goes  quiet  It  goes  quiet  a 
lot  w,th  Rea.  but  it’s  a relaxed, 
reflective  quiet.  “I’d  far  rather  be 
oping  comedy,  you  know."  I laugh. 
He  says  it  with  such  seriousness. 
JT, hat  s fenny?"  There’s  a long  pause. 

I know,  my  face  never  lifts.  I’m  a 
very  serious  person,  you  know." 

We  both  laugh.  He  has  this  great 
slow- motion  smile.  You  can  see  why 
Beckett  loved  him.  "Sam  always 
wanted  to  get  more  jokes  in.  He  liked 
nothing  better  than  wringing 
Humour  from  misery.”  Just  like  Rea 
1 , J»sr  finished  another  indie 
comedy  in  Hollywood,  where  he 
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plays  a washed-up  TV  writer  along- 
ride  T°™  ^nold.  “I  could  do  com- 
edies till  the  cows  come  home,”  he 
says  morosely.  “I  don't  know  why  I 
don  t do  more  of  them.” 

Hacks  is  the  third  film  in  which 
he  has  played  an  American  this 
year.  Tm  heartily  sick  of  the  sound 
of  my  own  voice.  I really  am.  Its 
fenny,  for  years  I’d  only  take  parts  if 
l could  do  them  in  my  own  accent 
and  now  111  play  anything  as  long  as 
it  is  not  an  Irishman.” 

r md  more  Club  biscuits. 

I nadn  t had  one  In  years.  “Here  * he 
says,  "take  a heap  of  them  back  with 
you.  I refuse.  He  Insists. 

However  much  he  protests  about 
hating  playing  Irish,  Rea  would  play  a 
potato  for  Neil  Jordan.  The  old  part- 
nership dial  has  lasted  through 
Angel.  Company  Of  Wolves,  'Hie 
Crying  Game.  Interview  Willi  A Vam- 
pire mid  Michael  Collins  will  give  us 
The  Butcher  Boy  early  next  vear,  Jur 
tfeiis  lung-awaited  adapiiiiion  ,,| 

I abide  McCabe's  peal-black  Ink?  of  a 
mad  little  boy  who  turns  » small  town 


CINEMA 

Richard  Williams 


first  face  we  see  in  the 
new  J nmes  Bond  film  is 
black.  Buthe’s  not  a 
Jamaican  beggar,  n Harlem 
filings  ter  or  a Haitian  voodoo 
dancer,  which  was  how  Inn 
Fleming  seemed  to  see  blnck 
people,  He’s  n British  intelli- 
gence officer,  and  he's  giving  bis 
assessment,  in  crisp  RP,  of  live 
pictures  from  a surveillance  op- 
eration on  the  Russian  border. 
So,  some  things  do  change. 

Others  don’t.  Much  later  in 
Tomorrow  Never  Dies,  a film 
humming  with  cyberworld  tech- 
nology, M receives  an  urgent 
message  from  007.  He's  in  the 
boufh  China  Sea,  with  onty  min- 
utes left  to  save  the  world.  So 
what  does  the  head  of  the  Secret 
Service  do?  She  Jumps  into  her 
Daimler  and  pops  round  to  the 
Admiralty  to  pass  on  the  news. 
James  Bond's  appeal  goes  be- 


yond the  stunts,  tire  girls,  the 
branded  goods.  Almost  45  years 

after  his  debut  In  the  first  of 

Fleming’s  books,  the  hero  exists 
today  to  remind  us  of  a verv  dif- 
ferent Britain.  The  hrief appear- 
ance m an  early  sequence  uf 
Bond  S old  Aston  Martin  shows 
that  the  makers  of  Tomorrow 
Never  Dies  are  alert  to  that  spe- 
cla!  property,  and  to  the  weight 
that  Pierce  Brosnan  must  carry 
doomed  to  endless  comparison  * 
not  onty  with  his  predecessors  in 
two  media — the  Bond  of  the 
books,  and  the  four  men  who 
played  variations  on  the  part  In 
earlier  films  — but  to  number- 
less individual  Imaginings. 

In  hls  second  appearance  in  the 
role,  Brosnan  demonstrates  that 
ms  synthesis  of  all  these  Incarn- 
ations Is  probabty  hard  to  beat  He 
may  walk  across  the  gun  barrel  of 
the  traditional  title  sequence  like 
a male  model,  but  beneath  the 
bland  good  looks  he  is  certainly 
better  at  conveying  a sense  of 
depth  than  Timothy  Dalton,  who 


fried  to  humanise  Bond  but 
ended  up  fatally  weakening  him. 

Directing  the  ISth  film  in  the 
series  begun  by  Albert  Broccoli 
and  Harry  Snltemnii,  Roger 
hpottiswiiode  sticks  to  the 
accepted  formula,  beginning 
with  n pi  e-title  sequence  which 
is  probably  the  finest  example  of 
its  type  since  Sean  Connery 
slipped  out  of  his  wetsuit  to  re- 
veal a white  tuxedo. 

With  the  preliminaries  out  of 
the  way,  the  director  immediately 
mounts  another  expensive  set- 
R1i!‘\e’the  mysterious  sinking  ofa 
British  warship  off  the  Chinese 
coasty  giving  a clear  indication  of 
bpotaswoode's  chief  ambition, 
which  Is  to  match  fee  non-stop 
energy  of  movies  by  such  action 
spedaUsfe  as  John  Woo  and 
Woligang  Petersen. 

A concentration  on  the  usual 
set-pieces  - the  parachute 
jump,  the  underwater  sequence, 
the  clintactfc  explosion  in  the  vil- 
^’s  hi-tech  talr -is  pre- 
dictable, but  there  is  enough 
imagination  to  sustain  Interest. 

borne  of  the  human  elements 
are  less  convincing,  although  ft 
whs  a smart  Idea  to  make  the  lat- 


out  a whole  new  canon  of  m2 
Insh  plays  with  Field  Day,  thee® 
pany  he  founded  with  Brian  Fife! 

The  early  eighties  were 
years  in  Ireland.  The  long  ward! 
attrition  in  the  North  reached  is 
nadir  with  the  hunger  strikes  whlk 
emigration  bled  the  South  ol  i! 
whole  generation  of  young  people.! 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  economy 
austerity.  Field  Day  was  like  a suw 
day  in  December.  I remember » . 
mg  Translations  in  a school  hil 
with  a cast  of  “unknowns"  that  b: 
eluded  Rea,  Liam  Neesoo,  & 
McAnaUy  and  Mick  Lally.  A roaii 
j 2f  £armers  M Eskimo  anorak' 
and  flat  caps  was  blown  away  by  hi 
greatest  play  ever  written  about  h[ 
guistics  and  the  colonisation  of  the 
mind.  It  was  about  our  minds  and 
our  language  and  we  were  seeing! 
ffrst  — us,  the  great  unwashed;  at 
with  shit  still  on  our  shoes. 

Field  Day  was  a theatre  of  idea 
as  well  as  a true  people’s  theatre,  It 
took  a hard  look  at  Irishness  d 
found  it  narrow  and  cirrhotic.  We 
wouldn't  be  enjoying  a ceasefire  nor 
if  it  weren't  for  those  tours  ofsebod 
halls  and  community  centres. 

After  a few  years  in  abeyance, 
he’s  getting  Field  Day  back  on  the 
road,  making  a documentary  with 
Friel  about  the  1798  rising,  thebrid 
flowering  of  Ireland's  Presbytedu 
Enlightenment  when  the  shnmd  d 
sectarianism  lifted  for  a second  and 
the  Empire  shook. 

Rea  has  just  turned  50  (“Ai 
Jesus,  do  you  have  to  mention 
that?")  though  he  looks  late  30s.  | 
Fame  hasn't  changed  him.  He's  still  I 
the  son  of  a Belfast  bus  driver,  still  i 1 
socialist,  still  painfully  modest.  To. 
some,  though,  his  unashamed  ■ 
nnliiMiulisni  — I can  hear  his  teedi  | 
grind  — • mentis  he  will  always  be. 
dial  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  I 
“I  know,  looking  at  where  1 
now,  sui in-  might  say  I have  sold] 
"ill.  Well,  maybe  1 have."  I doubt  it  i 
No  surrender  is  burnt  into  his  soul) 
as  surely  as  il  is  into  Ian  Paisley '&  : 


Wogan  is  apt  

woman  In  fee  bed  more  porter!’’ 
Herein  you  see  the  early  success  of 
Guinness,  a vague  sense  feat  it’s 
good  for  you  and  can,  at  a pinch, 
raise  the  dead.  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
who  as  it  happens  was  a woman  in  a 
bed,  had  to  drink  a nourishing  pint 
of  9 tout  a day  on  doctor’s  orders, 
despite  her  pallid  protestations. 
That’s  why  she  ran  away  with 
Browning. 

The  only  person  to  be  seen  drink- 
ing Guinness  in  The  Guinneasty 
(BBC2)  was  Desmond,  the  desolate, 
adopted,  Mexican  son  of  the  late 


Oonagh  Guinness.  He  is  the  odd 
Guinness  out,  fee  poor  one.  “I've 
been  told  not  to  drink.  My  doctor 
said,  T give  you  two  years'."  And  he 
took  a swig  of  the  glass  that  is  good 
for  you,  tall  and  black  and  wliite- 
collared  as  a Presbyterian  preacher. 

Several  Guinnesses  have  gone  to 
hell  in  a handcart,  chiefly  because 
they  seem  to  have  no  brakes.  You 
never  saw  such  a charming,  confid- 
ing, Celtic  crew.  If  you  put  the  lot  of 
them  in  a room  with  a sharpened 
pencil,  not  one  could  spell  disci-e- 
lion.  (“Oops!"  said  Lord  Moyne, 
finding  a picture  of  Hitler  in  the  fam- 
ily album.) 

Maureen,  Marchioness  of  Duf- 
ferin  and  Ava,  is  90.  Sometimes  she 
wore  a floating  n£glig£,  sometimes 
a black  hood  of  imprecise  purpose, 
and  always  an  air  of  charming  daffi- 


ness.  Though  she  waB  born  into  the 
beerage,  she  is  not  strictly  peerage, 
having  been  married  twee  since  the 
marquess  died.  But,  as  she  said,  he 
was  by  far  her  favourite  husband. 

He  was  killed  in  Burma  while  on 
a secret  mission.  "The  idea  was  that, 
when  he  found  someone  suitable, 
he  would  take  him  up  a tree  and 
broadcast  to  the  Japs  saying.  Your 
emperor  wants  you  all  to  return  to 
Tokyo!'"  This  cunning  plan  was  not 
a success.  They  shot  him. 

Her  son  died  of  Aids,  a daughter 
was  an  alcoholic,  and  her  last  child, 
all  too  aptly  called  Perdita,  is  lost  to 
her.  “She  won’t  fly,  so  she  never 
comes  to  England.  She’s  terribly 
sweet  and  sends  me  a lovely  pot  of 
caviar  from  Harrods  now  and  then." 
Perdita  lives  in  Ireland.  Maureen 
Iive9  200  yards  from  Harrods. 


The  background  to  this  family 
saga  was  the  beautiful,  melancholy 
landscape  of  their  Irish  estates.  In 
family  snaps  small  children,  who 
would  later  make  a big  splash,  pad- 
died  in  their  knickers  in  private  lakes. 

When  Ernest  Saunders  was  made 
chief  executive,  he  said,  "I’d  never 
seen  so  many  aristocrats  in  my  life 
round  a table.  There  were  mar- 
quesses and  earls  and  lords,  and 
they  didn't  have  much  idea  what 
was  going  on."  This  is  Saunders's 
first  interview  since  his  providential 
recovery  from  Alzheimer’s,  and  he’s 
looking  quite  chipper.  Perhaps 
Guinness  is  good  for  you. 

Lester  Piggott  has  a speech  Im- 
pediment, possibly  a cleft  palate, 
which  no  one  in  Secret  Lives: 
Lester  Piggott  (Channel  4)  could 
resist  mimicking.  He  is  partially 
deaf  and  his  feelings  don’t  show  in 
his  starvation-carved  face.  It  has  the 
immobility  of  Buster  Keaton,  who, 


as  a child,  was  thrown  around  the 
stage  in  his  father’s  act  until  he 
learned  to  take  pain  without  show- 
ing it.  Lester  had  n father  like  thnt. 

Willie  Carson  called  this  isolation 
Lester's  ring  of  steel.  Fortunately 
for  us,  Willie  is  a vivid  talker,  and  lie 
tallied  us  through  Lester.  We  heard 
the  scream  of  Willie’s  stirrup  along 
the  rail  as  Lester  cut  him  up . . . saw 
white  flakes  of  paint  showering  off  it 
like  acetylene  sparks  . . . and  read 
Lester's  mind:  “And  your  man  says, 
'You're  not  going  up  there.  No, 
you’re  not  going  up  there.'” 

Willie  said,  “He  is  very  bizarre. 
But  there  you  are."  It  is  a poem. 

Piggott  offered  to  appear  himself 
for  — the  commentary  said  — a 
small  fortune.  Everyone  said  he  was 
avaricious,  though  often  in  small, 
cheap,  teasing  ways.  When  in  jail  for 
tax  evasion,  according  to  a fellow 
prisoner,  he  even  cheated  at  cards, 
iind  I'd  say  that  takes  nerve. 


est  baddie  the  boss  of  u global 
media  empire,  equal  parts 
Murdoch  and  Maxwell.  “There's 
no  news  like  bad  news!”  Elliot 
Carver  cries,  before  outlining 
nts  ambition  to  acquire  exclusive 

a8ting  ‘‘fcbtB  in  Chino  on 
a 100-year  contract.  Sadly, 
Jonathan  Pryce  has  little  to  add 
to  the  long  history  of  distin- 
guished Bond  villains,  unable  to 
find  characteristics  to  match  the 
purring  menace  of  the  various 
Biofelds  (Pleasence,  SavaJas, 
Charles  Gray),  the  elegant 
u'eltachmerz  of  Michel  Lonsdale 
or  tiie  gleeftd  paranoia  of  Waus- 
Maria  Brandauer. 

“You  realty  are  quite  insane,” 
Bond  tells  Carver,  but  in  truth 

2™  nnS?  iu^re*dn«  as  that. 
Still,  007  s relationship  with  the 
gamorous  Mrs  Carver  (Teri 
Hatcher)  might  have  Rupert  look- 
tog  at  Anna  a bit  thoughtfully.  “I 
wantyou  to  pump  her  for  infor- 
mation,” M tells  Bond,  prefacing 
the  scene  that  comes  closest  to 
justifying  Brosnau’s  optimistic 
description  of  the  movie  as 
dark  — a bit  Uke  film  noir”. 

Judl  Dench  continues  to  grow 
ito  the  role  of  Rnnrf'a  knot 


“Sometimes  I don’t  think  you 
have  the  halls  tor  tills  job,  M,” 
mi  admiral  snorts,  and  it  would 
be  a shninc  to  spoil  things  by  «■ 
treating  her  sulphurous 
response.  Otherwise  feminism 
gets  a mixed  showing,  an  uncer- 
tainty embodied  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Michelle  Yeoh,  the  star  w 
Hong  Kong  martial  arts  movies, 
as  a Chinese  agent  who  reluc- 
tantly teams  up  with  Bond.  "I 
work  alone,1'  she  tells  him.  Birf 
two  minutes  later,  after  a fight 
sequence  of  Woo-like  brilliant 
he  is  returning  to  rescue  her  . 
from  disaster. 

There's  some  rather  acid  fen 
at  the  expense  of  the  media,  but 
Bruce  Feirstelri,  the  screen- 
writer,  may  have  missed  the  fea). 
point  about  media  moguls,  a® ... 
embodied  in  last  week's  story 
about  how  Murdoch's  organic?’ ; 
tion  paid  tax  at  u rate  of 7.B' j&r . 
cent  of  its  global  earnings  »!*... 
year,  against  its  rivals'  cohCnhu-. 


Wtical  Memory,  one  of  Yoko  Ono's  stronger  workB  on  show  at  Oxford’s  Museum  of  Modern  Art 

Above  us  only  sky 


art 

Rachal  withers 


dispensing  wife  the  myth  or 
* ^tist  has  definite  advan- 
ces That  tiresome  riite  of  lonely, 
^understood  and  often  pain-in- 
geniuses  would  be  dls- 
Pa'ched  on  the  spot.  There  would 
E no  more  Turner  Prize  (hooray,  I 
d;»/°U  crfim  (casting  a jaun- 
M ^ ***  fe  fee  direction  of  the 
Mus«,m  of  Modern  Art,  Oxford)  it 

S,  “s* fewer  °f  those  3010 

vvnH.S'63  ^at  extract  artists’ 
* i Its  ^der  context  in  order 

fU«a1Sto*fl“Mmark0flndi' 

vjw-  cfenlnation  of  the  category 
JJJi  bj; a favourite  activity 
Their  S ^ centory  avant-gardes. 
ihis . Purred  method  for  doing 
has  often  been  the  promotion  of 
® c*|-yday  activities  and  ob- 
Fluxus,  a 

E&pwS  se°f 
i"^S^S1960s'M“wed 

lhatSfl,ilV{>ca^d  “ a^ess  art 
pmvjHJ.J*  Produced  by  anyone, 

. , lake  thp  !he  was  Prepared  to 
SN  ]p^Ih1C  p e arilessneas  (at 
n Cs  seriously.  Its  exhibi- 
fython«^en  kafered  distinctly 
activities  such  as  pee- 
nation!]  ® ,pot  while  singing  fee 
- — _J“_afehem.  Mixed  up  with  all 


this  was  John  Cage,  composer  of 
tiint  notorious  four  minutes  and  33 
seconds'  worth  of  plonistic  silence. 

Moma  Oxford  is  now  staging  a 
retrospective  of  the  work  of  Yoko 
Ono:  Have  You  Seen  The  Horizon 
Lately?  (until  March  15).  It  Is  against 
the  background  of  Cage  and  Fluxus 
that  Ono's  pieces  really  need  to  be 
viewed. 

i Ono  herself  was  extensively  in- 
volved with  the  group  in  the  sixties, 
and  the  Fluxian  idea  of  a kind  of 
egalitarian  artistic  “deskilling"  un- 
derlies all  fee  work  in  the  Moma 
Bhow,  from  early  pieces  such  as'  fee 
1961  painting  To  Hammer  A Nail  (a 
wall  panel  covered  in  nails,  with  at- 
tached hammer)  to  the  last  exhibit, 
which  invites  you  to  relocate  large 
pebbles  at  specific  locations  accord- 
ing to  your  mood. 

The  Moma  enterprise  contradicts 
this  whole  principle.  Out  of  an  aes- 
thetic feat  strives  to  question  fee  art 
star-making  apparatus,  Ono  fee  art 
star-  is  - selected,  isolated  and 
lionised.  Ono  doesn’t  really  make 
any  capital  out  of  fee  contradiction: 
this  is  work  feat  doesn't  encompass 
sharp  irony  or  barbed  wit  She  was 
eventually  excommunicated  from 
Fluxus  for  her  "indlviduallspi" ' 
which  is  ironic,  given  die  blandness; 
of  much  of  her  work  next  to  that  of  ' 
many  other  FfexuS  artists. ' ' 

: Perhaps  sprprislftgly  for  a 'pe’r-' 
sonality  so  often  invoked  iti  relation 
to  the  supposed  “sexual  revolution”, 
Ono's  work  lacks  any  element  of  full-' 

blown  aramnlihr  With'  anmp  nntahlf 


exceptions,  its  sensibility  seems  re- 
lentlessly pure  and  incorruptible. 

Her  1966  Film  No  4 is  a 90-minute 
picture  featuring  365  identically 
framed  nude  bottoms.  She  once  de- 
scribed it  — with,  as  far  as  one  can 
tell,  no  comic  intent  at  all  — • as  a 
demonstration  feat  “the  bottom  is 
beautiful,  ft  has  great  expression.  It 
should  not  be  less  exposed  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body."  Possibly, 
this  absence  of  salsclty  has  to  do 
wife  Ono's  attachment  to  Zen  Bud- 
dhist ideas.  Maybe  it  is  character^' 
tic  of  fee  particular  mindset  of  a 
sixties’  hippie.  But  I find  myself 
wondering  whether  there  isn’t  an  el- 
ement of  terror  about  dangerous, 
unstable  adult  desires  lurking  be- 
neath this  purism. 

This  hypothesis  gets  some  sup 
port  from  what  are  probably  fee 
strongest  works  in  fee  show:  Cut. 
Piece  (1964)  and  Vertical  Memory' 
(1997).  The  former  was  a perfor- 
mance, in  which  Ono,  kneeling 
silently  on  stage,  invited  members 
of  the  audience  to 'cut  her  clothes 
from  her  body.  The  photograph  of 
this  event  exude  a truly  scary  am- 
bivalence between  humiliation  and 
masochistic  pleasure.  Tlie  latter  is 
bade  up  of  identical  photos  of  OhoV 
anamorphJcally  stretched  facO,' 
paired  wife  short  texts.  The  texts 
bdgin  as  a series  of  anecdotes  about 
male  abuse,  but  turn  into  a caution- 
pry  tale  abijut  the  dangers  of ‘tak- 
ing it  lying  down”, 

: These  works  hint  that  under  fee 
great  mound  of  apparently  benign 
hippie ' clutter"  there'  might  be  a 
tougher  and  more 'qtiestioniiig  artis- 
tic intelligence  frying  .to  fight  Its; 

wnv 'Out  T Wti  VinnU  It  cnWnf-fiQ  anhri  ' ' 


Man  with  a mission 


THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 

A y]  ATTHEW  WAItCHUS'S 
l\/j  fasl-movinfi,  three-hour 

I V I production  of  HnmL-t 
gained  fame  in  Stratford  for  its 
eliminatiun  of  For  till  bras, 

Norway  and  the  military- politi- 
cal background.  It  has  now 
moved  to  London's  Barbican. 

Dubious  in  theory,  Wurchus's 
production  is  irresistible  in 
practice.  It  moves  like  lightning. 
It  dispenses  with  clich£:  no  fofi- 
strewn  battlements,  clanking 
Ghost  nr  cardboard  Claudius 
establishing  moral  turpitude  by 
chewing  grapes.  And  it  boasts  a 
compelling  Hamlet  in  Alex 
Jennings,  who  becomes  a 
fiercely  angry  moral  absolutist  In 
a society  rank  with  hypocrisy. 

This  is  die  key.  We  first  see 
Hamlet  solemnly  emptying  tlie 
ashes  from  hls  father’s  urn 
agalnBt  filmic  memories  of  an 
idyllic  childhood.  But  he  then 
finds  himBelf  trapped  in  a world 
of  pretence  in  which  Claudius 
prays  to  tlie  candle-decked 
statue  of  Cbristus  Rex  and  is 
shriven  by  the  court  priest  while 
pursuing  a policy  of  brutal  prag- 
matism. It  is  tlie  gulf  between 
appearance  and  reality,  ks  much 
as  his  father’s  murder,  that 
drives  this  Hamlet  to  putative 
suicide  and  downright  murder. ' 

! Jennings  pursues  fills  Idea 
with  riveting  emotional  logic.  His 
Hamlet  is  no  introspective  weak- 
ling but  a witty,  quick-brained 
truth-seeker  who' takes  Polaroid 
snaps  of  the  Snogging  king.  He 
charges  round  Elsinore  Clutching 
a handgun:  he  is  both  Oman  with 
a mission  and,  in  his  felgtied 
madness,  pistol-packing  mum- 
mer. But  Jennings's  great  virtue 
Is  that  he  lets  you  see,  under  die  . 
moral  rage,  the  Hamlet  thdt ' } 
might  have  been:  he  gives  don- 
stent  signs  of  a spiritual  grace 
outlawed  by  tfab  merciless  tithes. 1 

This  Is  a fresh;  alive,  .stimulAt- 1 
ing  Hamlet,  and  there  Is  strong 
support  from  Derhhle  Crotty  as  " 
a fraiight  Ophelia,  Susannah  ‘ 
York  as  a sllldly  guilt-ridden 
Gertrude  arid  Paul  Jessori  as  a 
quibbling  Gravedigger.  No  quib- 
bles from  me,  however,  about  a 
radical,  revisionist  production 
far  renioved  from  the  dreary 
pieties  of  set-text  Shakespeare, 
j TWo  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 

rviao  a iMviUom  f/H*  A tn  A/larti  an. 


dience:  The  Taming  OfTlie  Shrew 
and  The  Merchant  Of  Venice. 

But  Gregory  Doran,  in  his 
bright,  confident  new  Stratford 
production  of  tlie  latter,  circum- 
vents tlie  play's  presumed  anti- 
Semitism  by  presenting  Shy  lock 
as  an  authentic  tragic  hero  and 
by  highlighting  the  bnrbnric  in- 
sensitivity of  the  Christians. 

Visually,  the  production  is 
pretty  orthodox:  Doran  and  lus 
designer,  Robert  Jones,  estab- 
lish a familiar  contrast  between  u 
dark,  fogbound,  faintly  Goldoni- 
esque  Venice  and  a light,  airy, 
timeless  Belmont.  Tlie  most  un- 
usual touch,  actually  harking 
bade  to  Henry  Irving,  is  to  show 
Sliylock  caught  up  in  a street 
carnival  and  rushing  back  to  hls 
empty,  daughtcrlcss  house 
where  he  proceeds  to  beat  his 
head  against  tlie  walls. 

In  fact,  It  is  Philip  Voss’s 
Shylock  thnt  dominates  this  pro- 
duction and,  following  on  hls 
Malvollo,  places  him  in  die  front 
rank  of  Shakespearean  actors. 

In  hls  opening  scene  with 
Antonio  he  brilliantly  establishes 
the  double  face  of  the  ghettoised 
outs|der:  hls  lodged  hate  Is 
camouflaged  by  a flickering 
charm  that  allows  hls  hnnds, 
even  as  he  proposes  the  bond,  to 
roam  menacingly  over  thq 
merchant’s  vital  organs,  . 

■ Voss  also  pins  down  die  cru- 
cial turning  point  in  the  action  as 
decisively  ss  Olivier:  as  he  hears 
of  Antonio’s  later  misfortunes, 
he  Suddenly  pauses  on  the 
phrase  "Let  him  look  to  hls 
bond"  as  If  he  onty  now  grasps, 
the  orient  of  hls  power.  An  Im- 
provised joke  has  turned  Into  a 
lethal  weapon. 

.Gtyeh'a  Shylock  of  such 
weight,1  the  Christians  inevitably 
look  a pretty  dubious  lot  But 
Doran  does  everything  to  em- 
phasise their  monstrosity.  They 
manhandle  Shylock  In  the  street^ 
spit  on  Tubal’s  beard  aiul  In  the  ' 
court  behave  like  noisy  Yahoos. ' 

; For  once,  Portia  herself  is  also 
seen  unsentimental^  Helen  11 
Schlesinger  plays  her  as  a . 
woman  so  cobooned  in  Wealth  1 1 
she  cannot  easily  imagine  \vhy 
Shylock'  can’t  be  bought  off. 
Admittedly  the,  jplay*s  ejerqfeut  of ; 
fairytaje  radiance  goes  fqr  a bur- 
ton, blit  that  ig'a  small  price  to 
pay  for realisation  'tiiat^ the 
pipy  pits  a thember  of  a perse- 
cuted mice  against  a group  of : 1 

txi^trllarfnrl  rfnfo  1 ’ ' 1 ‘ ‘ 
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The  cult  of  the  cut 


Joanna  Briscoe 

Venus  Envy:  A History 

of  Cosmetic  Surgery 

by  Elizabeth  Hafken 
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COSMETIC  surgery  is  at 
once  n dirty  little  secret  and 
a freak  show  for  die  masses. 
The  province  of  celebrities  at  one 
extreme  and  housewives  at  the 
other,  it  is  a standard  subject  of  both 
feminist  debate  and  Woman's  Own. 
Whether  viewed  as  a voyemistically 
enthralling  novelty  or  an  accepted 
contemporary  practice,  cosmetic 
surgery  has  become  a source  of  uni- 
versal fascination,  and  as  the  inter- 
taro  between  medicine  and  art,  death 
and  immortality,  extreme  vanity  and 
crippling  insecurity,  it  has  all  the 
elements  of  classic  drama. 

At  a time  in  which  body  mutation 
by  scalpel  and  laser  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly acceptable  (an  American 
survey  showed  that  within  a 10-year 
period,  the  number  of  people  who 
approve  of  plastic  surgery  increased 
by  50  per  cent),  an  investigation  into 
the  cultural  and  historical  context  of 
this  phenomenon  is  overdue. 

While  Naomi  Wolf  in  The  Beauty 
Myth  examined  cosmetic  surgery 
as  the  most  extreme  manifestation 
of  an  industry  founded  on  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  female 
insecurity,  and  Susan  Faludi  ad- 
dresses this  aspect  in  Backlash, 
Elizabeth  Haiken  focuses  solely  on 
the  subject  of  cosmetic  (le,  aesthetic 
rather  lhan  reconstructive)  surgery 
in  a work  that  is  both  a superbly  re- 
searched medical  history  and  an 
overview  of  its  social  context 
A nose  job.  requiring  plant  leaf, 
scarified  nose  tip  and  perfect  su- 
tures, was  described  in  600  BC.  Of 
course  it  would  be.  This  is  a history. 
But  for  any  useful  starting  point,  we 
fast  forward  to  the  first  world  war, 
when  the  facial  wounds  of  soldiers 
were  so  horrific,  an  army  dentist 
admitted,  “No  one  knew  what  to  do 
with  them".  Modern  plastic  surg- 
ery, if  not  born  during  the  war,  was 


weaned  on  it,  the  results  considered 
miracles  of  reconstruction. 

Though  Haiken  shows  that  in  its 
early  days  cosmetic  surgery  was  a 
specifically  American  phenomenon, 
and  clearly  this  emphasis  continues, 
Venus  Envy's  dominant  failing  is  its 
ethnocentric  viewpoint.  Hie  author 
cuts  no  corners,  and  her  focus  is  not 
one  of  expediency  so  much  as  nar- 
row vision.  Even  in  the  chapter  on 
cosmetic  sui-gery’s  disturbing  role  in 
eradicating  racial  characteristics,  the 
author  largely  confines  her  study  to 
the  United  States,  whereas  far  more 
emphasis  could  be  placed  on  Asia, 
Brazil,  Mexico  or  France,  for  exam- 
ple. But  then  an  American  cultural 
study  would  not  be  an  American  cul- 
tural study  if  It  did  not  demonstrate 
its  own  characteristic  insularity. 

After  the  war  there  was  a glut  of 
newly  experienced  plastic  surgeons 
knocking  about  with  no  one  to  cut, 
peel  and  stretch.  ‘The  time  seems 
auspicious,"  noted  surgeon  Sey- 
mour Oppenheimer,  “. . . for  all  cos- 
I metic  surgery,  and  cosmetic 
rhinoplasty  in  particular,  to  be  ele- 
vated to  its  proper  dignity  in  the  pro- 
fession, to  be  popularised  and  made 
available  for  the  large  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  civil  life  who  could  be 
benefited  in  mind  no  less  than  in 
feature."  This  meant  women.  A man 
requiring  a facelift  was  described  by 
tm  LA  surgeon  as  “either  an  aging 
actor,  a homosexual,  or  both". 

The  sudden  switch  from  an  en- 
tirely male  patient  pool  to  fin  almost 
exclusively,  and  newly  created,  fe- 
male one:  from  reconstructive 
surgery’s  link  with  economic  status 
to  aesthetic  surgery's  putative  role 
in  the  marriage  market,  is  seam- 
lessly demonstrated  by  Haiken.  The 
effort  in  regulation  and  public  rela- 
tions combined  with  a growing  em- 
phasis on  standard  female  beauty; 
the  converging  tides  of  medicine 
and  culture;  and  the  promotion,  for 
the  first  time,  of  wrinkles  as  a dis- 
ease and  large  noses  as  deformities, 
all  came  galloping  together  in  the 
triumphant  creation  of  the  cosmetic 
surgery  industry  as  we  know  it 
today. 


Haiken  is  at  her  strongest  when 
she  merges  medical  history  with  its 
social  and  political  background, 
making  for  an  academic  study  that 
is  intensely  readable.  As  the  New 
York  Times  warned  in  1929.  “almost 
any  beauty  doctor  can  skin  you". 
There  follows  a history  of  the  homo- 
genisation of  appearance  involving 
quacks,  showmen  performing  face- 
lifts for  the  press  in  hotels,  silicone 
causing  gangrene,  disastrous  exper- 
iments with  injected  paraffin  — “the 
too-familiar  sequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a treatment,  its  avid  ac- 
ceptance without  sufficient  testing, 
and  its  disastrous  sequelae  for  many 
patients",  as  surgeon  Robert  M 
Goldwyn  observed,  a pattern  that 
continues  in  an  industry  that  is  still 
far  from  fully  regulated  today. 


rHE  MIDDLE  years  of  the 
century  show  surgeons  and 
authorities  floundering  in  the 
still  vague  and  murky  territory  be- 
tween medicine  and  the  beauty  in- 
dustry. wrestling  with  morals  while 
seeking  justification  for  the  “med- 
icakzation  of  non-inedical  condi- 
tions" that  clearly  defied  the 
Hippocratic  Oath.  Americans  tradi- 
tions of  self-improvement  and 
democracy  could  be  manipulated  to 
embrace  the  beauty  culture,  then 
standardised  by  movie  stars,  while, 
according  to  Haiken,  Alfred  Adler's 


Aitken  impaled  on  the  sword  of  truth 


Qerald  Kaufman  “ " 

The  Liar:  The  Fall  of  Jonathan  AHken 
By  Luke  Harding,  David  Leigh  and 
David  PallFater 
Penguin  205 pp  £».gg 

ONE  evening  last  June  I was 
chatting  with  George  Carman, 
an  acquaintance  from  Oxford  under- 
graduate days,  at  a party  given  by 
Conrad  Black,  proprietor  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  Carman,  Britain's 
most  celebrated  libel  lawyer,  wns 
leading  the  defence  against  a libel 
suit  brought  by  Jonathan  Ailken, 
former  Tory  MP  and  minister. 

I ..  ^eP°ris  of  the  trial  seemed  to  in- 
I dicate  that  the  defendants,  the 
I Guardian  and  Granada  TV,  were  not 
doing  so  well.  One  part  of  the  allega- 
nons  against  Aitken  had  collapsed. 

I Mr  Justice  Popplewell  — hearing 
I rase  without  a jury  — appeared 
J inclined  towai-ds  the  plaintiff. 

/ I asked  Carman  how  things  were 
I going.  He  replied,  elliptically,  that  i 
j some  material  had  come  to  hand  I 
I which  might  be  helpful.  Carman  I 
I seemed  calm,  almost  detached.  Yet, 
as  emerges  from  this  account  by  I 
f Guardian  journalists  of  the  trial  and 
the  events  that  led  up  to  it  he  must 
have  been  seething  with  suppressed  I 


excitement.  For  the  material  to 
which  Carman  referred  was  dyna- 
mite, which  within  a couple  of  days 
led  to  Aitken  abandoning  his  action 
with  coats  of  £2  million. 

As  in  other  recent  hazardous  libel 
actions,  the  Guardian's  decision  to 
tough  it  out  had  been  vindicated. 
Aitken  himself  had  told  a former 
“professional  dominatrix  specialis- 
ing in  bondage  and  chastisement”, 
who  recalled  having  been  involved 
“beating  parties"  with  Jonathan, 
that  he  intended  to  "tough  it  out". 
He  nearly  got  away  with  it.  James 
Price  QC.  a member  of  Carman's 
defence  team,  commented  almost 
admiringly,  “I  don't  expect  to  see  a 
better  Uar  in  my  career." 

Although  Aitken  never  denied 
lucrative  links  with  the  Saudi  royal 
family  which  provided  him  with  a 
paid  post  and  a buckshee  Jaguar,  the 
most  that  could  be  proved  against 
him  was  that  he  had  not  declared 
these  interests  with  sufficient  frank- 
ness in  the  parliamentary  register: 
an  infringement  of  Commons  rules, 
but  in  no  way  a criminal  offence. 

As  for  the  claims  by  the  Guardian 
and  Granada’s  World  hi  Action  pro- 
gramme that  Aitken  had  sought  to 
procure  prostitutes  for  Saudi 
princelings,  it  was  'not  certain  that 


Popplewell  could  be  convinced : 
against  the  plaintiff’s  bravura  de- 
nials and  his  parading  of  an  appar- 
ently copybook  family  life. 

To  me,  as  I encountered  him  in 
Commons  corridors,  the  member 
for  Thanet  South  seemed  to  be  the 
epitome  of  a Tory  MP  of  a certain 
pm-striped  sort.  Before  this  year's 
election,  in  which  he  lost  his  safe 
seat,  there  seemed  no  reason  why, 
after  having  won  his  libel  action,  he 
should  not  eventually  resume  his 
late-flowering  ministerial  career. 

Enter,  however,  Mohammed  A1 
Fayed,  proprietor  of  the  Paris  Ritz 
Hotel.  He  tipped  off  the  Guardian's 
editor,  Peter  Preston,  about,  a stay 
by  Aitken  at  the  Ritz.  Preston  ob- 
tained the  hotel  bill,  and  began  a 
| correspondence  with  Aitken  to  find 
out  who  had  paid  it.  His  benefactors 
had,  in  fact,  been  the  Saudis, 

Aitken,  as  a minister,  could  not  af- 
ford to  have  it  proved  that  he  haft 
accepted  such  a favour.  It  was  his  in- 
creasingly convoluted  efforts  to  ob- 
fuscate the  payment  of  this  bijl  that' 
led  him  to  weave  a fabric  of  lies,  in- 
volving his  wife  and  oqe  of  his  twin 
daughters,  that  led  to  his  doymfall . 

No  Forsyth  or  Clancy  thriller  can 
compete  with  the  excitement  of  the 
chapters  in  this  book  which  recount 


ILLUSTRATION:  LE  COULDWELL 


1 theory  of  the  inferiority  complex 
1 gave  cosmetic  surgery  the  mighty 
leg-up  it  was  looking  for.  Her  em- 
phasis on  this  link  i9  overheated, 
though  surgery's  transformation 
from  vanity  practice  to  “psychiatry 
with  a scalpel"  is  compellingly  ar- 
gued. Surgery  was  even  tried  on 
prisoners  to  test  psychological  theo- 
ries. 

But  despite  occasional  excitable 
flights  of  subjectivity.  Hajken  is  not 
given  to  tub-thumping,  nor  to  the 
impassioned  diatribes  of  Naomi 
Wolf.  She  casts  a cold  eye  over  her 
subject.  While  a feminist  view  is 
clearly  but  subtly  present,  her  sub- 
ject itself  is  so  inherently  sensational 
that  her  beautifully  cool  language 
convinces  through  restraint. 

Cosmetic  surgery  is  now  Amer- 
ica's fastest  growing  medical  spe- 
ciality, and  Haiken  assumes  a 
knowledge  of  the  procedures  of 
which  she  writes.  Not  for  this  study 
scalpel  wielding*  populist  embell- 
ishments: splashings  of  gore, 
personal  narrative,  or  celebrity 
guessing  games. 

Venus  Envy  is  a flawed  master- 
piece that  can  be  read  as  a discus- 
sion of  the  preoccupations  of  20th 
century  America  itself.  The  social, 
political  and  cultural  contexts  in 
which  an  extreme,  fascinating  and 
bizarre  practice  has  occurred  have 
been  analysed  in  great  depth. 

the  delving  Into  SwJbs  hotel  bills, 
car-hire  coupons  and  airline  ticket 
counterfoils  which  proved  that 
Aitken  s wife,  Loiicia,  had  never 
been  in  Paris  during  the  weekend  in 
question  and  therefore  could  not 
have  paid  his  bill,  as  he  had  claimed. 
Like  his  hero,  Richard  Nixon, 
Aitken  was  destroyed  not  by  a crime 
but  by  a cover-up. 

This  brisk  book  is  marred  by  only 
two  faults.  The  firat  Is  that  the 
authors  lapse  too  often  from  journal- 
ism into  Journalese.  The  second 
shortcoming  is  more  Berious.  Peter 
Preston  obtained  Aitken’s  Ritz  bill 
by  means  of  what  the  authors  call  a 
cod  rax"  on  House  of  Commons 
notepaper.  The  Sunday  Telegraph  la 
quoted  with  some  sporn  as  having.  . 
called  it  a forgery;  but  a forgery  is 
wtactly  what  It  was.  Events  justified 
Preston's  fprgery.  So  why  employ  a 1 
cosmetic  euphemism  to  . disguise 
the  somewhat  grubby  truth? 

Illuminating  though  this  book  is,  1 
It  fails  to  uncover  two  mysteries,  1 
The  first  is  why  Aitken  made  that  ' 
sojourn  at  the  Paris  Ritz.  The  sec-  < 
ond  is  the  subject  of  the  20-minute  1 
phone  conversation  he  conducted  i 
from  his  hotel  room,  with  hls  .parlia-  ( 
raentary  pair,  that  campaigner  for  " 

truth  and  justice,  Diane  Abbott  MP.  , i 

. r 1 § (1  . , . - Q 

GeraJcj  Kaufman  is  Labour.  MP  for  . . , ( 
Manchester  Gorton.  „ 
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: Desmond  Christy  V 

?!  History  of  My  Life,  by  oiaoomT ' 
i Casanova,  trs  Willard  R Trask  S 

(Johns  Hopkins  University  ■! 

; Press,  six  vols,  Si  1 each)  |~ 

CASANOVA'S  manuscript  very* 
nearly  perished  in  the  second 
world  war  when  a bomb  hit  the 
premises  of  the  publisher  Brock- 
hails  in  Leipzig.  It  was  only  in  i960  j 
that  Brockhnus  announced  that  this! 
extraordinary  memoir  was  for  the  j 
first  time  to  be  published  as  Casa- ! 
nova  wrote  it  Previous  editions  had 1 . 
all  been  abbreviations  or  adapta- 
tions. Who  could  read  these  page* 
without  thinking  that  they  had  led  a 
very  dull  life?  Forget  the  women  for 
a minute  — not  that  Casanova  can 
7-  and  consider  our  hero’s  other! 

: llves.  as  a collaborator  with  Da 
’ Ponte  on  the  libretto  of  Don  Gio 
■ vanni,  a translator  of  the  Iliad,  as  a i 
preacher,  gambler,  violinist,  lottery 1 
director,  alchemist  and  spy.  We  foi- 1 4 
low  him  from  his  youth  in  Padua,  in  ■ v 
Venice.  Naples,  Rome,  Corfu,  Lyon, 
Paris,  Si  Petersburg ...  to  anywhere 
where  he  can  make,  spend  or  gam- 
ble what  lie  earns  and  from  whose 
authorities  he  is  often  forced  to  fke. 

He  was  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to 
be  imprisoned,  but  die  Doges’*  j 
prison  could  not  hold  him  for  king  j 
and  provides  him  with  one  of  his  1 
greatest  yarns.  ; 

A Guide  to  the  Architecture  of 
London,  by  Edward  Jones  and 
Christopher  Woodward 
(Phoenix  Illustrated,  £14,89) 

rHIS  is  a very  attractive  book  — 
pictures,  maps,  comments  on  I 
individual  buildings,  short  essays  j 
on  districts  of  lire  metropolis.  It  has ; 
also  been  “revised  and  updated  for ; 
the  London  of  the  1990s  . . . " Er.  r 
well  soi  l of.  The  British  Library 
"will  not  be  established  in  its  neff 
premises  on  Euston  Road  until 
1993".  Time  the  authors  and  pub- 
lisher caught  up.  Did  you  kno? 
that  Hitler  took  a shine  to  White- 
leys’  department  store  in  Queen* 
way?  Had  he  invaded  England,  be 
wished  to  make  it  hla  HQ.  Juat  the 
place  from  which  to  rule  a nation  of 
shopkeepers. 

The  Medlolne  of  ER,  by  Alan 
Duncan  Ross  and  Harlan  Qlbbi  ; 
MP  (Flamingo,  £7.99) 

M MOULD  you  be  safe  in -tj* 

If  V hands  of  the  doctors  on  televt 
sion’s  most  riveting  hospital  drama? 

Just  lie  back  and  be  grateful  that  it  b 
not  your  chest  they  are  cutting  op®1 
You  don't  , have  to  be  a hypoefafr 
driac  to  find  tills  gripping  — H 
grip  you  in  the  chest,  the  heart  and 
gut  Next  time  you  hear  the  TV  docs 
about  “Saline,  D5W"  you  will  know  - 
exactly  what  they  mean.  There  are 
lots  of  doctorly  jokes:  “Sign  maN- 
pital  lab:  Be  nice  to  bacteria. -I* 
only  culture  some  people  have. 

Read  My  Lips,  by  Matthew 
Partis  and  Phil  Mason 
(Penguin,  £6.99)  ■ ■ 
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The  black  man’s  burden 


| Ronald  Segal 

The  Slave  Trade 
Hugh  Thomas 

Macmillan  926pp  £25 

rHE  Atlantic  trade,  which 
lasted  from  1440  to  1870, 
landed  some  11  million  black 
Africans  as  slaves  in  the  Americas 
and  cost  the  lives  of  at  least  as  many 
others  in  their  procurement,  stor- 
age and  transport.  Hugh  Thomas 
lias  written  an  important  book  on 
the  subject,  and  the  maps  he  has  in- 
cluded are  invaluable.  The  story  of 
how  greed  overwhelmed  initial 
qualms  about  this  despicable  busi- 
ness is  told  in  meticulous  detail. 
The  very  exhaustiveness  of  the  ac- 
count risks  buckling  interest,  but 
there-  is  ore  to  be  found  in  virtually 
every  lode.  Among  the  sharehuld- 
, ers  in  Britain's  slave-trading  South 
Sea  Company,  for  instance,  were 
Swift,  Defoe  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Anri  when  that  speculative  bubble  of 


SOME  happy  hours  can  be 
with -this  anthology  °f  ■"*“{!? 
politicians  wish  ■ they  hadn't  • 
The  Americans  are  my.'fevoun^' 
George  Bush  certainly  haB_a  wv 
with  words:  'i  stand  for  antHng0^1 
anti-Semitism,  and  anti-racism.  ^ 
Quayle  has  a way  with  raetapno 

There's  a lot  of  unchartered 

in  space.”  And  what  did  the 
cans  call  their  airborne  ioyasi*i£ 
Grenada?  “A  predawn  vertical'  ... 
sertion.” Ouch. . . !< 


Who’ll  take 
the  rap? 

Burhan  Wazir 

Fight  the  Power: 

Rap,  Race  and  Reality 
by  Chuck  D.  with  Yusuf  Jah 
Payback  Press  288pp  £1 2.99 

DOP  culture  once  had  a mean- 
* big,  an  engaging  substance. 

It  came  out  of  the  forsaken  ghet- 
1 tos  and  it  was  called  Public 
j Enemy — the  American  rap 
group  to  whom  a generation  of 
disillusioned  African-American 
teenagers  in  the  late  1980h 
ooked  for  guidance  in  the  face  of 
Imminent  urban  apocalypse. 

In  the  Been-lt,  donc-it  apathy 
pi  the  present,  it  is  easy  to  forget 
g*  Jow  appalling  die  arrival  of 
nmlic  Enemy  was  to  Ronald 
■Pagan's  puritanical  America, 
^oting  Malcolm  X,  clad  inmlli- 
®ry  khakis  and  flanked  by  the 
now-tied  Islamic  virtue  of  Louis 
rarrakhan’s  fearsome  Nation  of 
‘slam,  lead  rapper  Chuck  D 
declared  that  “Elvis  was  a hero 
w most,  he  never  meant  shit  to 
jr  ' since  John  Lennon 
hissed  Jesus  had  a pop  group 
Prompted  such  fear  in  public 

consciousness. 

But  issue-orientated  music 

supq6^9  ?n*y  as  *onS  88  the  is- 
ahfp  areJaired  foahion- 
loncf’  a!d  B**  E°emy  are  no 
Always  a 

SSS  Ui reaa0n» Chuck  D 

Rad  °Un^  ^ 8 °hl  enemy, 

Wf".  reduced  to 
wfi80nlan  dilapidation.  And 
Sccoroea°fa  boxer  left 
^one  *n  the  ring,  his 

E r is,hauled  off  before  the 
ffi  nSi  ga8ping  for  breath? 


SSs-Bioasiisr 

hla  resonjmeef1  °^the  reaaon 
^ThUjtiatus  underlies  D’s  Fight 
RealihMif3  Race  And 

•Han  totow1®  aca?emic  treatise 

^Pby* Chuck  D’s 

Ene^!lreadlikaa  Public  - 
withoutthe  panic. 
hookS.  theraostbT1Portant  ■ 

Kb Mten  °?  rap  b general  and 
perhaps,  as  a book) 


greed  finally  burst,  Newton  lost 
£20,000,  so  tliat  he  could  never 
again  bear  to  hear  the  very  words 
“South  Sea". 

The  horrors  of  the  trade  are  here 
in  all  their  cumulative  rebuke  to  so- 
called  Western  civilisation.  Only  the 
subsequent  story  of  the  abolitionist 
movement  provides  relief.  In  this 
part  of  the  book,  Thomas  is  passion- 
ately engaged.  The  prose  rises  to  its 
feet  and  races.  The  account  of  par- 
liamentary debates  and  diplomatic 
pressures  as  Britain  moved  to  with- 
draw from  the  trade  and  then 
pressed  other  countries  to  do  like- 
wise has  a dramatic  dimension  that 
lifts  scholarship  into  literature. 

Yet  the  book  has  serious  defects. 
Thomas  is  right  to  suggest  that 
cruel  or  callous  rulers  and  mer- 
chants in  black  Africa  were  accom- 
plices in  the  trade.  He  makes  the 
point  that  slavery  in  the  Western 
sense  was  ubiquitous  in  black 
Africa.  It  is  true  that  over  there  “big 
men"  competed  for  power  and  pres- 


tige by  attracting  followers  who 
were  the  symbol  and  substance  of 
wealth  and  provided  yet  more 
wealth  through  their  production 
and  procreation.  But  Thomas  is 
wrong  to  imply  that  this  was  a form 
of  slavery.  These  people  were  de- 
pendants, not  slaves,  They  were  not 
chattels  or  commodities. 

The  Atlantic  trade  disrupted  this 
system  by  offering  goods  that  were 
not  indigenously  produced.  The 
“big  men"  could  leapfrog  their  way 
to  wealth  and  authority  by  access  to 
these  goods.  The  catch  was  that  the 
suppliers  required  in  return  not 
other  goods,  but  people.  The  as- 
sumption that  the  Atlantic  trade  did 
not  deform  traditional  Afr  ican  soci- 
ety but  only  redirected  existing  in- 
stitutions was  used  to  mitigate,  even 
deny.  Western  responsibility  for  its 
frmetiouing  and  effects. 

The  book  is  coy  about  the  connec- 
tion between  the  trade  and  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  capitalism. 
The  thesis  of  Eric  Williams,  that  die 


Chuck  D . . . pose  without  power  . : 


it  lackB  that  group’s  propensity  for . 
the  sculpted  rhythms,  fire-cracker 
beats  and  industrial  decorations 
that  deltvered.such  a sense  of 
urban  hysteria  on  albums  such  as 
ItThkes  A Nation  Of  Millions  To 
Hold  Us  Back. 

Still,  If  FigbtTheiPoweradmfe- 
times  sounds  off  like  a unlver-  ■ 
sity  textbook,  Chuck  D’s  wrath  is 
as  visceral  as  ever.  All  the  famil- 
iar targets  are  shot  down:  the 
media,  politics,  slavery, 
HoUyWood,  the  music  industry, 
black  radio  and  black  leader- . , 
Bhlp.  There  are  even  some  new  , 
ones,  Including  rap  Itself 


(“through  rap  music  the  most 
negative  projection  of  ourselves 
becomes  the  most  popular  for 
young  people?’)  and  black  ath- . 1 
letes  who  are  “pacified  by  what 
they’re  paid”. 

Rap,  with  Its  Immoral  and 
bloodthirsty  language,  rarely  de- 
livers much  that  Is  thoughtful. 
Here  is  a “provocative,. candid 
and  cogent  assessment  of  black 
culture  and  culture  at  large”  by  ■ 
an  artist  who  has  never  lost  the 
w|U  to  challenge.  “I  get  up  after 
having  my  ass  kicked,  therefore 
I get  up  to  kick  some  aBS,”  as  he 
reasons  at  the  end. 


trade  provided  the  capital  for  the 
industrial  revolution,  is  somewhat 
patronisingly  dismissed.  Williams 
may  have  oversimplified,  but  the  evi- 
dence wliich  Thomas  himself  sup- 
plies only  confirms  the  connection. 
For  what,  but  the  Atlantic  trade,  so 
boosted  the  shipbuilding  of  Liver- 
pool, tlie  glassware  of  Bristol  and 
the  metalwork  of  Burning]  1am? 

The  book  makes  sparse  refer- 
ence to  what  became  the  standard 
measure  in  the  trade:  a male  slave  in 
the  prime  of  age  and  health  defined 
as  a "piece  of  Indies”,  while  women, 
children  and  the  elderly  were  vary- 
ing parts  of  a piece.  Yet  this  was  the 
essential  arithmetic  of  developing 
capitalism,  which  reduced  the  per- 
son to  a unit  of  productive  capacity, 
with  all  the  indifference  to  individ- 
ual suffering  that  this  allowed  in  the 
ledgers  of  the  trade. 

II  is  the  significance  of  economic 
factors  that  Thomas  slights  even  in 
his  otherwise  excellent  treatment  uf 
the  abolitionist  movement.  He  is 
right  to  recognise  this  as  crucially  a 
moral  crusade,  informed  by  the  very 
insistence  on  the  humanity  of  slaves. 
Yet  Thomas  Clarkson  himself,  the 
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pre-eminent  figure  in  that  crusade, 
argued  in  1787  that  an  end  to  the 
trade  would  encourage  cheap  mar- 
kets for  die  raw  materials  needed  by 
industry  and  open  new  opportuni- 
ties for  British  goods.  Her  industrial 
supremacy  recommended  a regime 
of  free  trade  and  free  labour,  in 
which  her  competitors  would  be  at  a 
relative  disadvantage,  Clarkson  was 
invoking  an  interest  that  informed 
an  increasingly  influential  lobby  of 
Industrialists. 

Regrettably,  Thomas  does  not 
deal  with  the  lasting  legacy  of  llie 
Atlantic  trade,  a formulated  racism 
that  served  to  excuse  it.  In  the 
moral  exhaustion  that  followed  the 
end  of  slavery  itself,  that  racism  ac- 
quired new  vigour,  in  the  former 
slave  societies  of  the  Americas  and  ! 
in  the  European  empires  where  it 
assumed  a very  righteousness  as 
the  while  man’s  burden.  Much  of 
20th  century  history  can  scarcely 
be  understood  without  taking  that 
legacy  into  account. 

II  you  would  like  to  order  this  book 
at  the  special  price  of  £20  contact 
Cultu  reShop  (see  below) 


A jump  behind  the  frogs 


Alex  Ivanovitch 

You,  Darkness 
by  Mayra  Montero 
Translated  by  Edith  Grossman 
Harvill  182pp  £14.99 

\fOU.  DARKNESS  is  an  odd  tiile 
W for  a book  — an  abrupt  mixture 
uf  gravity  and  gauchem-ss.  Mayra 
Mnntcm  is  a Cuban  novelist  and  «> 
writes  in  Spanish,  but  the  awkward- 
ness of  these  words  lias  nothing  lo 
do  wiLli  a bnd  translator  or  the  in- 
ability of  one  language  to  pin  down 
another.  If  the  title  sounds  stilted  it’s 
because,  importantly,  it  is:  the 
phrase  is  taken  from  a prayer  ad- 
dressed to  the  Virgin  by  one  of  the 
novel's  characters,  and  when  you 
read  it  as  the  beginning  of  a larger 
verse  it  makes  perfect  sense. 

You,  Darkness  is  set  in  Haiti,  a 
country  wliich  seems  to  be  dying 
slowly  in  ail  sorts  of  ways.  The 
forests  are  receding,  for  example, 
there  are  fewer  fish,  pigs,  ducks  apd 
iguanas  around.  And  it's  not  just  the 
local  wildlife  that's  in  decline  — 
towns  are  emptying  and  a mountain 
tliat  plays  a large  part  in  the  story 
and  which  used  to  have  seven  caves  , 
now  bizarrely  has  only  five.  Even 
.the  corpses  which  keep  turning  up 
suffer  the  same  depredations  as 
everything  else  on  tljie  island  ^ all 
these  bodies  are  missing,  something : 
— a face,  hands,  feet,  their  skin:  all 
that's  left  of  one  little  girl  are  her  fin- 
gers which  are  kept  in  a cardboard 
box  by  her  father. 

Both  of  our  narrators  (there  are 
:two)  are  'much  more  interested  in 
frogs  than  girls  in  boxes.  Victor  S 
Grigg  is  an  American  herpetologist  ■ 
who  has  been  asked  to  go  to  Haiti 
'and  find  the  greHtmilte  hu  sang,  a 
rare  Species  of  frog  that almost , 
ektinct  He  has  been  promised  a 
two-year  research  fellowship  if  he 
can  bring  back  a specimen: to  a 
famous  colleague  who,  nicely 
enough,  has  leukaemia  and  so  is  on ' 
the  verge  of  extinction  himself. 
Grigg  has  fong  been  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  frog  numbers  all-over  the  •• 
world  are  dwindling,  and  so  he 
agrees  to  make  the  trip.  Tile  jour- 
ney, also  gives  him  a change  to  es- 
cape from  a poisonous  wife  and  a 
marriage  qn  its  last  legs. : . 

When  he  gets  to  Haiti  he  hires  a 
native  guide,  Thierry  Adrien,  and 
the  two  men  split  the  book’s  narra- 


tive duties  between  them.  You.  ' 
Darkness  is  what  you  n light  call  a | 
laminated  brink:  the  basic  story-  1 
telling  unit  is  made  up  uf  three 
ixirts;  each  character  narrates  ;t  I 
chapter,  and  this  is  followed  by  a | 
fragment  from  a scientific  journal  | 
which  describes  the  disappearance  | 
of  frog  species  in  various  countries,  j 
Every  now  and  then  I'lrigg's  speech  1 
and  Thierry's  are  put  together 
within  a single  chapter  ami  then 
they  make  up  rapid,  pointed  sev 
quences  wliich  arc  a bit  tike  the 
slichomythic  exchanges  of  Greek 
tragedy. 

At  the  heart  of  the  book  are  the 
pages  in  which  the  Haitian  guide 
reminisces  about  iiis  past  life;  they 
contain  some  of  the  book's  best 
wiiting  and  could  stand  on  their 
own.  His  tales  of  casual  eroticism, 
family  life  and  murder  are  told  In 
sprawling,  artful  sentences  seeded 
with  commas,  and  his  speech  is  like- 
wise scattered  with  French  Creole 
place  and  proper  names.  In  just  the 
same  way  Grigg's  chapters  are  full 
of  Latin  and  local  names  for  amphi- 
bians, so.  that  blue,  purple  and  yel- 
low frogs  rub  shoulders,  so  to 
Bpeak,  with  Charlemagne  Compere, 
Yoyotte  Placide  and  the  "pwazon 
rat"  zombie-hunters. 

Montero  is  a writer  of  some  abil- 
ity whose  prose  achieves  real  lyri- 
cism. The  Haiti  she  has  created  in 
You,  Darkness  is  an  uneasy,  memo- 
rable, place  in  which  macoute  war- 
lords fight  for  power,  professional 
hunters  corral  die  living  dead  on 
mountain  tbps  "tying  them  in 1 
bundles,  like  iguanas",  and  local 
scientists  consider  the  decline  of 
tlie  frog  population  as  the  harbinger 
of  some  unspecified  and  general 
collapse  to  come. 
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Paul  Ewans 

/TS  a wet  December  day  and  the 
streets  are  deserted.  Op  the  side 
of  a building,  two  hanging  bas- 
kets away  like  signs  in  a ghost  town, 
creaking  in  the  wind;  or  perhaps 
more  like  a couple  of  severed  heads, 
their  lank  hair  serving  as  the  with- 
ered, soggy  reminders  of  once 
bright  floral  displays.  Each  year, 
throughout  the  country,  thousands, 
upon  thousands  of  these  hanging 
baskets  festoon  similar  buildings  in 
similar  towns  in  an  effort  to  attract 
tourists  or  brighten  up  the  environ- 
ment. For  many  places  these  floral 
displays  mean  much  more  — they 
are  part  of  the  annual  nationwide 
competition,  Britain  in  Bloom. 

Run  by  the  Tidy  Britain  Croup, 
the  campaign  has  been  tarting  up 
tiie  grimy  faces  of  Britain’s  towns 
and  rifles  for  a third  of  a century. 
The  judges  of  the  competition  en- 
courage the  foil  range  of  Britain’s 
horticultural  passions,  from  the 
pizazz  and  swagger  of  public  planti- 
ngs to  the  quieter  understatement 
of  private  cottage  gardens.  But  it's 
the  swinging,  brightly  coloured 
hanging  baskets  that  have  become 
the  hallmark  of  Britain  in  Bloom. 
Many  of  Britain's  towns  are  now 
luminescent  with  flowers,  and  even 
the  average  pub  has  so  many  hang- 
ing baskets  you  have  to  fight  your 
way  through  flowers  and  foliage  to 
get  to  the  bar.  Britain  in  Bloom’s 
supporters  claim  this  as  proof  of 
outstanding  success. 

Britain’s  high  streets  may  look 
bloomin'  marvellous  In  the  summer 
but  the  picture  in  the  countryside  is 
far  from  rosy.  The  last  30  years  have 
not  been  a success  for  wild  plants. 
Apart  from  the  well  documented  de- 
struction of  wild  habitats,  even  vil- 
lage greens  and  commons,  the  sorts 
of  places  where  local  people  once 
knew  their  local  flora  have  lost  their 
use  and  are  now  just  little  green 
lawns,  obsessively  tidy  but  ecologi- 
cally impoverished. 

So,  two  things  are  happening  at 
once:  the  Britain  in  Bloom  cam- 
paign  has  had  great  success  in  I 
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transforming  the  urban  environ- 
ment, but  wild  flowers  are  still  being 
lost  from  the  rural  environment  at  a 
lair  rate  of  knots  The  two  might  not 
be  directly  related,  but  surely 
there’s  something  wrong  with  our 
priorities  here? 

The  high  camp  horticulture  of 
the  hanging  basket  may  make  a 
seasonal  and  spectacular  splash  of 
colour,  but  it  doesn't  go  much 
deeper  than  that  as  far  as  nature  is 
concerned.  In  feet,  an  industry 
which  has  relied  traditionally  on 
herbicides,  pesticides,  non-renew- 
able forms  of  potting  compost  and 
profligate  amounts  of  water  can  be 
seen  as  ecologically  damaging.  In 
effect  It  is  part  of  the  problem 
ratherthan  the  solution. 

Although  the  Britain  in  Bloom 
campaign  has  moved  towards 
encouraging  innovative  ways  of 
making  horticulture  more  environ- 
mentally friendly  and  appreciating 
the  beauty  of  wildflower  displays,  it 
is  still  obsessed  with  tidiness. 

Britain  in  Bloom’s  organisers  are 
terrified  of  the  untidy.  For  them  the 
weeds  and  scruffy  areas  in  towns 
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and  cities  are  just  unsightly  mag- 
nets for  litter  — places  waiting  to  be 
tidied  up  and  prettified  with  planted 
flowers.  What  they  want  is  a balance 
between  nature  and  nurture  that 
maintains  what  professor  Graham 
Ashworth,  director  general  of  the 
Tidy  Britain  Group,  calls  an  Arca- 
dian Wonderland.  In  such  a fantasy 
world  there  is  no  room  for  wild 
nature. 

But  it  is  precisely  the  scruffy  cor- 
ners of  town  — the  patch  of  ground 
between  railway  lines,  old  aban- 
doned gardens  and  mucky  ponds — 
which  hold  the  most  hope  for  the 
future  of  wildlife  in  urban  and  urban 
fringe  areas. 

Leaving  fend  free  of  obsessive  in- 
tervention allows  the  spirit  of  wild 
nature  to  recoloniee  derelict  land 
and  produce  dynamic  habitats  for 
plants  and  animals  as  well  as  infor- 
mal environments  for  kids  to  play 
and  older  folks  to  wander  in.  Instead 
of  the  oppressive  hand  of  the  gar- 
dener we  Bhould  learn  to  let  go  and 
allow  nature  to  take  over.  Who 
knows,  given  the  chance  we  may  yet 
see  a wild  Britain  in  bloom. 


Qtv/c/e  crossword  no.  397  Bridge  ziaMahmood 


Across 

1 Soak(fl) 

4 Cheersl  — or  tips 
(anag)  (6) 

9 PuzzJaorbaflle{7) 

10  Gifet  UtUs 

creature  (6) 

11  Scottish  river  (5) 

12  Young  flower— 
former  BrownJel 
(7) 

13  Whore  to  see 
stars?  (11) 

I 18  British  breed  of 

I animal  (7) 

20  Goods  in  ship  etc 

I (5) 

22  Warning  sound  (5) 

23  See  1 7 

24  Make  certain  (6) 

25  Mollusc  — the  j 

world  yours?  (6) 


Down 

1 Portray  (6) 

2 Before  time  (5) 

3 Educational  or 
electoral  body  (7) 

5 “Unde"  of  Brer 
Rabbit  etc  (5) 

6 Sleep  (7) 

7 Fashionable  (6) 


(8  Given  to 

overspending  (11) 
14  South-eastern 
Europe  (7) 

15  Without  words 
being  said  (7) 

16  Well  and  truly  on 

fire  (6)  ] 

17, 23  A question  of 
life  and  death?  I 

(2, 2, 2,3,2, 2) 

19  Protest  mildly  (5) 

21  Sleep  like  a bird  f5)  i 


Last  week’s  solution 
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JAGGY  SHIVDASANl,  the 
U charismatic  Indian  bridge 
geniuB,  whs  playing  for  his  country 
in  the  World  Championships  in 
T\mi8ia.  It’s  always  a special  plea- 
sure to  play  against  Jaggy,  since  his 
cavalier  style  is  bound  to  create  the 
kind  of  unpredictable  positions  that 
I love. 

On  this  deal,  though,  I was  an  in- 
nocent bystander  as  Michael  Rosen- 
berg, my  partner,  came  up  with  a 
truly  fiendish  piece  of  defensive 
bidding  that  I immediately  chris- 
tened the  “Balmoral  Coup" 
(Michael,  for  those  of  you  who  don’t 
know,  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Scotland  before  moving  to  the 
United  States). 

Trice  ray  cards  as  West  and  watch 
the  drama  from  my  point  of  view. 
Tnis  is  your  hand  at  favourable  vul- 
nerability: 

♦ J72  VK1Q842  ♦J1097  *K 

Jaggy,  on  your  right,  opens  with  a 
conventional  strong  bid  of  one  club 
(the  Indian  team  all  play  the  Preci- 
sion system).  You  ovtrcril  one 
heart,  and  North  passes.  East,  your 
partner,  raises  you  to  two  hearts, 
but  the  opponents  take  over  from 
here.  South  bids  three  clubs,  North 


A JICELY  timed  to  coincide 
/ V with  the  launch  of  Fide ’9 
knock-out  World  Championship, 
Garry  Kaaparov  has  let  It  be 
known  that  he  la  ready  to  defend 
his  own  PCA  title  at  the  end  of 
next  year  against  the  winner  of  a 
candidates  tournament. 
Anticipating  the  possible  out- 
come of  the  final  Fide  match  in 
Lausanne  next  month,  Kasparov 
gave  the  thumbs  down  to  an- 
other series  against  his  old  rival 
Anatoly  Karpov,  who,  he  claims, 
is  over  the  hill. 

Karpov,  aged  46,  has  won  1 50 
tournaments  during  his  career, 
but  none  in  the  course  of  this 
year.  The  Fide  champion  was  in 
London  earlier  this  month  for 
the  launch  of  his  new  Batsford- 
EuroDlsney  book  for  beginners, 
when  journalists  quizzed  him 
about  the  apparent  collapse  of 
negotiations  for  a unifying  title 
match. 

Meanwhile  Vlshy  Anand  tied 
for  first  place  with  Vassily 
Ivanchuk  at  Belgrade,  defeating 
(see  last  week's  column)  and 
finishing  one  point  ahead  of  his 

great  rival,  Vlad  Kramnik  of 

Russia,  who  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Fide  championship  in 
protest  at  Karpov’s  seeding  to 
the  final. 

Anand,  the  Western  alterna- 
tive to  an  ex-Soviet  trio,  would  he 
the  number  one  contender  but 
for  lingering  memories  of  his 
Ump  performance  In  his  1995 
challenge  to  Kasparov.  The 
Indian  is  rarefy  out  of  the  top 
three  in  any  tournament,  and  his 
&Bt,  Imaginative  play  Is  com- 
bined with  a readiness  to  play 
for  a win  with  either  colour  — all 
but  one  of  his  wins  in  Belgrade 
were  with  Black. 

Ljubojevic  v Anand 

1 Nf3  d5  2 d4  Nfti  3 ©4  dxc4  4 
Qa4+  c6  Many  players  would  pre- 
fer Nbd7  or  Bd7,  but  Anand’s  simple 
strategy  — developing  Black's  prob- 
lem c8  biBhop  ready  to  exchange 
White’s  Catalan  g2  bishop — is 


bids  five  clubs  and  South  bids  six 
clubs.  Before  I continue,  what  open- 
ing lead  would  you  make? 

There's  a case  for  a heart,  but 
Jaggy  is  expecting  you  to  lead  one 
of  those,  so  the  suit  probably  holds 
no  terrors  for  him.  I was  about  to  se- 
lect the  safe  jack  of  diamonds  when 
suddenly,  Rosenberg  came  to  life 
with  a double  of  six  clubs  in  the 
pass-out  seat! 

Now,  we  play  a convention  where 
the  double  of  a slam  asks  for  an  un- 
usual lead  — sometimes,  the  dou- 
bler will  have  a void,  but  otherwise 
he  is  asking  you  to  lead  specifically 
a spade. 

If  Rosenberg  had  a void.  I would 
have  expected  him  to  do  something 
more  violent  at  his  first  turn  than  a 
simple  raise  to  two  hearts.  There- 
fore, I reasoned,  he  must  be  asking 
for  a spade  lead:  So  I led  one,  and 
this  was  the  deal  (see  table  left). 
Just  look  at  what  Michael  had  done. 
If  I had  led  a diamond,  Jaggy  would 
not  have  been  able  to  reach  dummy 
for  a club  finesse. 

So.  he  would  have  been  forced  to 
lay  down  the  ace  of  clubs,  dropping 
my  king. 

| Later,  a lead  towards  the  king  of 
spades  would  have  enabled  him  to 
make  the  slam  with  ease.  However, 


worth  noting.  5 Qxc4  Bf5  6 a3  u 
7 Bg2  Nbd7  8 0-0  Be79Hu 
0 10Nh4  ?!  10  Nc3  Ne4iaalso  ! 
harmless,  so  maybe  11  Bd2  (Nell? ! 
Bel  or  Nd5  12  Nel)  is  the  best  try 
for  a small  edge.  ■ 

Be4!  1 1 Bxe4  Nxe4  12  Qc2  ' 
NefB  13  Nc3  c5  14d5?l  I4dxc5 
is  best.  Nxd5  15  Nxd5  Bxh4 16  1 
Nc3  Bf8  17  Qa4  Bd41  This  In-  j 
volves  a pawn  sacrifice,  but  Anand  ! 
has  seen  deep. 

18  e3  Bxc3  19Rxd7Qe820 
Qd  1 If  20  bxc3?  Rd8  wins  the  rook. 
BR3  21  Rxb7  QcG  22  Rb3  c4  23 
Ra3  Rfd8  24  Qe2  Qe4  Now 
Black's  army  is  nicely  centralised,  i 
while  the  white  rooks  are  falling  off 
the  edge  of  the  board. 

25f3Qd5  26  K£2  Qb5  27 
Rbl  Rd3  28  Qc2  Rad8  29  Rs4  1 
Qf5  Threatens  Rd2+  winning  queen ' 
or  the  bl  rook;  White  defends  this, 
and  instead  loses  his  other  rook.  30 ; 
Rxc4  Qh3  31  Kel  Rdl+32Re- 
signs.  If32Qxdl  Rxdl+33Kxdl 
Qfl+.  1 

No  2503 
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A Borwell  (Scotland)  versus 
S Morozov  (USSR),  world  postal 
semi-final  1984-89.  “it  took  me 
several  hours  to  find,  and  I 
nearly  missed  It,”  wrote  White 
later  about  his  next  move,  which 
prompted  Black  to  resign.  What 
was  the  winner  that  avoided 
several  plausible  traps? 

No  2502:  1 e4  NfB  2 Qe2  Nxe4 
3 13  Ng3  4 Qxe7+  Qxe7+6K2 
Nxhl  mate. 


Rugby  Union  Premiership  One:  Saracens  50  Bath  23 


Bath  sink  to  a record  defeat 


■'o,  I 


Hobart  Armstrong  

■i— 

I ' ram  ATH  plunged  to  a record 
: pC  league  defeat  last  Sunday  us 
■#  the  Premiership  leaders  Sara- 
i tens  played  like  champions  elect  at 
! vicarage  Road.  Never  in  11  seasons 
oflcague  competition  had  Bath  con- 
! ceded  a lialkenlury  of  points  or  six 

■ toes,  or  lost  by  such  a margin. 

Saracens  were  unstoppable. 

! Under  the  inspirational  prompting  of 
ihcir  coach  Francois  Pienaar  they 
displayed  a cavalier  fluency,  exeinpli- 

■ fied  by  the  Irish  wing  Richard  Wal- 
lace and  the  South  African  full-back 
Gavin  Johnson  who  each  scored  two 
tries.  Michael  Lynagh  added  to 
Bath's  agony  by  kicking  20  points. 

Andy  Robinson,  the  Bath  coach. 
Hid  his  side  had  been  unable  to 
cope  with  their  opponents'  pace. 
‘Saracens  capitalised  on  our  niis- 
| takes  with  six  tries  from  six  oppor- 
j (unities,  They  dictated  the  whole 
j pace  of  the  game  — they  were  the 
i side  that  wanted  it  more." 

Bath’s  five-week  lay-off  from  com- 
petitive rugby  did  them  no  favours. 
They  looked  ring-rusty  as  they 
struggled  to  withstand  an  unrelent- 
ing tide  of  black  shirts.  Their  chief 
problem  was  in  the  back  row  with 
Eric  Peters  and  Nathan  Tlnunas 
j often  losing  out  in  an  untidy  scrap 
j for  possession  whenever  a pass 
| astray  or  the  ball  was  spilled, 
j In  contrast  Saracens  appeared  to 
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i football  results 

FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP] 

^wiai  l , Bfackfcum  Rov*b  3;  Barnsley  2. 

• .■--^Oa  United  2,  Bolton  Wanderers  3. 
t WT/County  3;  Chelsea  0.  Leeds  United  0; 
^r.ETitry  City  4.  Tottenham  Hotspur  0;  Crystal 
,7**  0.  Liverpool  3;  Everton  0.  Wimbledon  0. 
■ tester  United  1 . Aston  Vlfia  0; 

; w*amnon  2.  Leicester  City  1 ; Wesl  Ham 

| -’iMi,  Sheffield  Wed  0. 

. lading  positional  1,  Manchester  United 
• 18-polnla  40];  2.  BlacWium  (IB-36). 
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The  bidding  was  as  follows; 

South  West  North  East 

Jaggy  Zia  Ghose 

1*  IV  Pass  2V  . 

3*  Pass  5*  2*; 

6*  Pass  Pass'  p™ 

Pass  Pass  Pass  * ”.  . 

when  I dutifully  led  a spflde.  fe^. 
berg  won  with  thie  ace’ald'cOiH^ 
ued  the  suit  —'\Z 

Jaggy  won  with  the 
obviously  deciding  that  Mira**, 
double  was  based  on  the  gua™?"-. 
king  of  clubs  — crossed  to  dung 
by  ruffing  a spade  and  took  tWSPjjj. 
finesse!  One  down;  ••  .J 


! NATIONWIDE  LEAQUEi  DlvlBlon  Onai 

tmaghm  2,  Man  City  1;  Bradford  1,  Bury  0. 
r*"®*  I. Pwt  Vale  0;  Hudder&fld  t Norwich 

iW/flch  2.  Portsmth  0;  Middieshro  4, 

0;  Sheffield  United  2.  Swindon  t ; 

, ~ 3.  Tranmere  1 ; Sidra  0.  Crews  2; 

FwttT*1 2' 01  Wotvw  2'  NoAUnflliarn 

, Middlesbrough  (22-46): 
^jjngham  Forest  (22-42);  3.  Sheffield  United 

S^110"  Twoi  Brentford  3.  Btackpoo!  1; 

2;  Carlisle  2.  Fulham  0; 
j-ok™  1-uton  0;  GUllngham  1 . Southend 
3.  MtUwatl  0;  Preaton  1. 

"^BlnO:  WelsaJ  2.  Boumemth  1 . Watford 
i;gOtyt ; Wycomt'fl  2,  Oldham  1 ; Yorft 

S"SS!fJPy—  1 . Watford  (22-50), 

■ “WOI  wy  (22-46);  3.  Oldham  (22-34). 

SO*?1  ns™01 3.  Macdasfld  1 ; 
Hult?i?9iloro  Choster  2.  Darlington  1 ; 
ManwtaJV’S? 1:  Unct*1  L Haniapool  1; 

^ 2 Si  ' ^h,wi  1 : Notts  Co  5,  Doncastw 
“V  Tr,l^aD3;  Swansea  0;  Rotherham  o, 

SS!Sas^,c— * 
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asatt-  Celtic  1 . Hearts  0: 
A^^O  RangBra  0;  Hibernian  2,  ' 
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«&ESSf  !■  LMnosto"  ne-aoiB 

U8-2B);  3.  Stranraer  (18-22). 


have  an  extra  loose  forward  on 
hand  to  support  the  aggressive  dri- 
ving of  Richard  Hill,  who  together 
with  Tony  Diprose  provided  a splen- 
did platform  from  which  the  backs 
were  able  to  prosper.  Saracens’  ath- 
letic locks  Paddy  Johns  and  Danny 
Grewcock  also  found  time  to  forge 
links  with  their  shrewd  half-backs. 
Lynagh  and  Kyran  Bracken. 

Saracens  stunned  Bath  with  a 
13th-minute  try  of  classic  simplicity. 
When  the  wing  Brendon  Daniel 
burst  through  the  midfield,  Bath’s 
No  10  Richard  Butiand  floored  him 
with  a superb  tackle  in  front  of  the 
posts.  But  the  hall  was  swiftly 
cleared  to  the  right  by  Bracken  for 
Johnson  to  stride  over. 

At  13-9,  Saracens  seized  control 
with  two  breathtaking  tries  by  Wal- 
lace in  a six-minute  period.  After 
Jonathan  Crilard  had  landed  a short 
penalty  goal  Saracens  forced  the 
Bath  No  8 Dan  Lyle  into  an  error 
from  the  restart.  Diprose  and  Hill 
recycled  the  ball,  enabling  Ryan 
Constable  to  put  Wallace  over  on 
the  tight.  Bath  were  badly  at  fault  in 
failing  to  prevent  the  irishman's 
second  try,  allowing  him  to  sprint 
40  metres  untouched  to  score  at  the 
posts.  Between  limes  Lynngli  kicked 
three  penally  goals  and  a conversion 
to  make  it  28-9  at  half-link-. 

Saracen’s  onslaught  cuiitinucd 
after  the  break  and  Bath  were  un- 
able to  find  an  answer. 


Heavy-handed  approach  . . . Saracen's  Richard  Hill  prepares  fo 
pounce  on  Bath's  scrum-half  Andy  Nicol  photo  tomjemkins 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Juventus  leave  it  late  to  make  the  last  eight 
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Manchester  united,  who 

were  already  through  to  the 
quarter-finals  of  the  European 
Champions  Cup  and  therefore  play- 
ing under  no  real  pressure,  were 
beaten  for  the  first  time  in  this  sea- 
son’s competition,  going  down  1-0 
to  Juventus  in  Turin. 

A header  from  Filippo  Inxaghi 
seven  minutes  from  the  final  whistle 
ensured  the  Italian  champions'  place 
in  the  knockout  stages  along  with 
Bayer  Leverkusen  as  the  two  best 
runners-up. 

Peter  Sclimeichel  pulled  off  a 
series  of  superb  saves  from  Inzaghi 
and  Zinedine  Zidane.  United  also 
had  their  moments,  and  Andy  Cole, 
who  came  on  for  the  last  17  minutes, 
missed  a late  chance  to  equalise. . 

The  five  other  teams  making  the 
quarter-finals  line-up  are  Bayern  Mu- 
nich, Borussia  Dortmund,  Monaco, 
Real  Madrid  and  Dynamo  Kiev. 

Kiev,  also  previously  unbeaten 
and  impressive  group  winners,  were 
another  club  who  found  themselves 
on  the  losing  side.  They  went  down 
2-0  at  St  James’  Park  to  Newcastle 
United,  whose  debut  appearance  In 
the  European  Champions  competi- 
tion ended  the  way  it  had  begun  — 
with  a victory.  But  sadly,  in  between 
the  opening  and  closing  chapters; 
the  Tyneside  club  lost  the  plot, 
beaten  three  times  with  one  game 
drawn.  John  Barnes  and  Stuart 
Pearce  were,  the  players  who. 
brought  a- flourish  to  Newcastle's 
exit. 

Meanwhile  - Aston  Villa  are 
'through  to  thelrfirst European  quar- 
ter-final.in  15  years.  They  defeated’ 
Steaua  Bucharest  24)  (aggregate  3-2) ; 
at  Villa  Park  in  the  Uefa  Cup. 

Savo  Milosevic,  Villa's  Serbian 
striker : who  seemB  to  have  spent  • 
most  of  this  season  linked  with  vari- 
ous moves  to  European  clubs,  got 


the  nll-importani  goal  19  minutes 
from  time,  and  Ian  Taylor  sewed 
things  up  towards  the  end  against  a 
Romanian  side  who  struggled  to 
make  any  impact. 


THE  former  Premiership  goal- 
keepers Bruce  Grobbelaar  and 
Hans  Scgers,  cleared  earlier  this 
year  by  a court  of  match-fixing 
charges,  walked  away  from  a Foot- 
ball Association  disciplinary  hear- 
ing with  no  more  than  a slap  on  the 
wrist  after  admitting  breaking  rules 
on  betting.  The  two  were  each  given 
a six-month  ban  and  $16,800  fine, 
but  the  punishments  were  sus- 
pended for  two  years. 

GREG  RUSEDSKI,  was  named 
BBC  Sports  Personality  of 
,Year,  ahead' of  his  great  rival  Tim 
Henman  and  oarsman  Steve  Red- 
grave. The  triumphant  British  Lions 
rugby  team,  who  defeated  the 
Springboks  in  the  recent  Test  series 


in  South  Africa,  picked  up  the  team 
award  in  the  vote  by  TV  viewers. 


RYAN  RHODES  failed  to  win  the 
vacant  World  Boxing  Organisa- 
tion middleweight  title  in  his  home 
town  of  Sheffield  when  he  was 
beaten  on  points  by  Canada's  Otis 
Grant  in  a gruelling  12-round  bout. 
Rhodes  outshone  Ills  opponent  In 
the  opening  round  but  then  Grant 
took  control.  "I  will  be  back,  fm  still 
learning,"  said  the  21-year-oid  after 
his  defeat 


Rusedski . . . viewers'  favourite 


CAMBRIDGE  University  rugby 
players  marched  to  their  fourth 
successive  Bowring  Bowl  by  beat- 
ing Oxford  29-17.  Oxford's  much- 
vaunted  pack  had  been  optimistic 
that  they  would  end  Cambridge's 
domination,  but  found  themselves 
14-3  down  at  half  time  and  were 
denied  a late  revival. 

WEST  INDIES  dropped  to  third 
place  in  Wisden’s  world 
cricket  championship  table  after 
their  3-0  Test  whitewash  by 
Pakistan.  Australia  remain  top,  with 
South  Africa  second. 

I • 

SOUTH  AFRICA  and  China  have 
been  nominated  as  reserves  for 
the  1998  World  Motor  Racing 
Championship,  , a warning  signal 
from  the  FIA,  the  sport’s  governing 
body,  that  it  Is  prepared  to  take  For- 
mula One  out  of  Europe  if  a tobacco 
.sponsorship  ban  is  implemented  by 
the  European  Union.  The  two  coun- 
tries may  replace  Belgium,  Portugal 
or  France,  all  of  whose  grand  prix 
are  feeing  an  uncertain  future  due  to 
the  tobacco  legislation. 


Cricket 


England  shine 
under  the 
Arabian  lights 


Mike  Selvey  In  Sharjah 


ADAM  HOLUOAKE’S  vibrant 
England  squad  qualified  for 
Friday’s  final  of  the  Champions 
Cup  with  on  eight-run  victory 
over  Pakistan  in  a pulsating 
match  under  lights  on  Monday. 

England  came  here  for  experi- 
ence first  and  foremost  but  have 
won  all  three  qualifying  matches 
and  exceeded  expectations. 
Fielding  the  same  XI  for  the 
third  match  running,  England 
were  forced  to  dig  deeper  for 
victory  than  at  any  time  in  the 
previous  two  games. 

Alec  Stewart  (48)  and  Alistair 
Brown  (41 ) had  given  them  a 
fine  start  with  an  opening  stand 
of  71  in  13  overs.  But  the  in- 
nings was  then  stifled  by  the 
spin  of  Saqlain  Mushtaq  {four  for 
26),  Manzoor  Akhtur  (four  for 
50)  and  Mushtaq  Ahmed  de- 
spite Graeme  Hick's  40. 

Even  on  a wearing  pitch,  a 
total  of  2 15  fur  nine  ought  not  to 
have  provided  too  stiff  a target  I 
for  so  dynamic  a butting  side  us  | 
Pakistan,  even  wilh'Utt  the  in-  | 

jured  Inzuiniun.  j 

England  in  turn  experienced 
die  ecstasy  of  seeing  Dougie 
Brown  knock  buck  Sluihicl 
Afridi’s  off  slump  with  his  sec- 
ond hull  and  Dean  Headley  do 
the  same  to  Aamir  Sohail  with 
his  first,  and  then  die  agony  of  u 
scintillating  third- wicket  partner- 
ship of  94  In  20  overs  between 
Saeed  Anwar  and  Ijaz  Ahmed. 

Once  again  the  bowlers,  led  by 
Mark  Enlham  and  supported  by 
qualify  fielding,  fought  back. 
Ealham  survived  ii  murderous 
assault  from  Anwar,  which  saw 
16  conic  from  his  second  over, 
to  bowl  his  last  eight  overs  for 
only  19  runs.  He  also  took  the 
vital  wicket  of  Ijnz  for  41 , the 
ball  after  Robert  Crollt  lind 
bowled  Anwar  for  54. 

By  now  Pakistan  had  decided 
to  forget  the  mathematics  and 
just  ensure  they  won  the  match. 
But  when  Croft  bowled  Akhtur 
Sarfraz,  and  Matthew  Fleming 
dismissed  the  dangerous  Moin 
Khan  in  his  first  over,  even  tiiat 
began  to  look  beyond  them. 

They  were  40  runs  short  at 
the  44-over  cut-off  point,  but 
then  lost  Waslm  Akrasn  to  a bril- 
liant boundary  catch  by  Douglc 
Brown,  followed  by  their  last 
recognised  batsman  Manzoor, 
the  Man  of  the  Match,  who  was 
run  out  by  Nick  Knight  for  44. 

With  two  overs  left  Pakistan 
required  18  with  two  wickets 
la  hand.  Eight  came  from  Hol- 
lioake’s  first  four  deliveries  but 
on  the  fifth  Azhar  Mahmood 
skied  the  ball  into  die  lighta;i 
Stewart  made  the  catch  and  went 
on  a jig  of  joy.  Then  he  pounced 
again,  throwing  down  the 
stumps  when  Saqlain  moved  out 
of  the  crease  after  Hollioake’s 
final  ball  had  bit  him  on  the  pad. 

In  thelr  other  two  matches 
.England  overhauled  West 
Indies'-total  of  197  in  45.5 
overs  with  the  loss  of  six  wickets 
thanks  to  a brisk  57  from  Graham 
I Thorpe.  Against  India,  Stewart 
blazed  116  runs  in  England’s 
t total  of 250.  In  reply,  India  were 
all  out  for  243. 


